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Every Librarian Needs This New Book 


This 


“It is a splendid piece of book-making, artistically planned and executed. Also 
it is a most illuminating work, one which will instruct the novice in essentials of 
library planning, and will enlighten the experienced librarian as to labor-saving 
devices and the details of scientific arrangement.” 


—thus writes a well known ftibrarian (mame on request) who recently 
received a copy of our new 48 page, graphically illustrated library guide— 
“Planning the Library for Protection and Service.” 


Art Matal 


Steel and Bronze 
Equipment for Libraries 


Book graphically illustrates how t secure ‘ The 1 t : t 


‘ ‘ yut it will be 
maximum accessibility to every volume with mimi ent FREE t rat wl vill write f it or 
mum steps—how to arrange stacks holding varied t letterhead f the ] ' vhich he or she 
sized and shaped oks—how to eliminate dust a represents 
far as possible—how to insure complete ventilatior Chiy forget to write 
to prevent deterioration of books - 

It also pictures many installations of Art Metal 
Steel Library Stacks, Shelving, Charging Desks ic ) 
Card Index and Document Cases, Tables, Railings, Send this ’ Plea —_— h thi = — he 
took Lifts, etc., in practically every state of the ~ , your letterhead for a F REEF 
Union. In short, it is a book every librarian should Coupon / 


Planning the Library 


Art Metal Construction Co., inc. the 


for For Protection and Service‘ 


to Art Metal Construction 


74 Gifford Ave. Jamestown, N. Y. Book | Co., Dept. H-4, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Special card catalog cases 


be 


si? 


ig 


One of the double-faced card catalog cases made for the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University. 


The card catalog cases for this library, which are of 
special design and finish, contain 3,796 trays. Manu- 
factured and installed by Library Bureau. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 


(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. 


$2.00 per annum. 
annum. 


Addi- 
tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, 
Price to foreign countries, 16s. per 
Special rate to small libraries on application. 


Published Monthly by the R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St., New York. R.R. Bowker, Pres. and Treas. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
ull page, $20; half page, $12; quarter, $7; eighth, 


$4. Special rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 
insertions. Classified advertising, ten cents per line 
Name and address in either directory, $1 per line 
per year. 


Fremont Rider, Sec 


Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as second class matter. Copyright, 1917, by R. R. Bowker Co. 
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The Buff Buckram Binding of : 
WEBSTER NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. It is now recommended in preference to the sheep binding for 
use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever subjected to 
hard and constant service. 

Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials in strengt| 
resistance to rubbing wear, to stretc hing, to moisture, to the fading effec: 
of sunlight, etc. Since 1907 the United States Government has used 
“Wak for permanent publications. Many librarians insist upon the Buckra 
WAN binding. For more than two years this binding of the New Intern 

° tional has successfully met the severe tests of actual constant use 
The NEW INTERNATIONAL is The One Supreme Authority. 


It is an all-knowing teacher, a universal question answerer, mace | 


specialists to meet your needs 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical Entries. New Gazette: 
nearly 30,000 Subjects. Thousands of other references. 6000 Illustr. 
tions. 2700 Pages. Hundreds of NCW Words not given in any other 
dictionary. 100 Valuable Tables of Coins, Weights, a” Sects, et 


REGULAR EDITION: 
Buff Buckram, marble edge, indexed, $12. 00 
Sheep, 14.00 
WRITE for sample pages of Regular and India- Paper Edition 
Mention LIBRARY JOURNAL and receive FREE Pocket Maps 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
SPECIAL OFFER—HALF RATE 


This year we want Tue Liprary JourNAL to bring its message of the 
library spirit and library efficiency to every library, however small, and 
to every library worker that it can possibly reach. Its purpose is to enable 
every library to do its best work for the least money, and to bring to every 
library worker the information and training that will make each a better 
worker in his present position and more ready for advancement to a better 
position. 

Accordingly, we make a special offer of a $2.00 rate to libraries having 
an income of less than $2000, or to librarians whose pay is under $1000. 

The $2.00 rate is also offered to any one connected with a library that 
subscribes to one copy at the regular rate ($4.00). This includes branch 
libraries, library assistants, members of the board of trustees, etc. 


| R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 
241 WEST 37th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Every element in the national life 
is prepared or preparing for war. 


Is your Library prepared to meet 
demands for information in mili- 
tary science? Does it take the 


INTERNATIONAL MILI- 
TARY DIGEST ? 


THE MILITARY DIGEST is the recognized 
international authority in military science. 
It is edited by experts, and summarizes, 
month by month, in compact, easily avail- 
able form, the latest progress in a very rapidly 
changing field. 


Subscription, complete with bound annual 
volume, $5.00 a year 


Libraries subscribing now can still secure the cumulated bound 
volumes of the Digest for 1915 and 1916. It promises however, 
shortly to be impossible to supply complete sets. 


We will gladly send copies on approval 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY DIGEST 
241 WEST 37th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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A VADE MECUM FOR BOOKMEN 


AMERICAN 
BOOK TRADE 
MANUAL 


1915 
Octavo, Buckram binding, Price $5.00 net 


Principal Contents: 


LIST OF PERIODICALS 
LIBRARY, BOOK TRADE AND KINDRED 


LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS 
LIBRARY, BOOK TRADE AND KINDRED 


PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS 
(1920 Addresses) 
ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY 
ARRANGED GEOGRAPHICALLY 
ARRANGED BY SPECIALTIES 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 
(2500 Addresses) 


DIRECTORY OF BOOKSELLERS 
(3500 Addresses) 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN CUBA 
IN MEXICO 
IN CANADA 


; THE AMERICAN BOOK TRADE MAN UAL isa useful trade tool for 
the book trade and a help to all concerned in book publishing, buying, 
. selling and collecting. !t is first of all a series of up-to-date directories, 
: ; covering private collectors, publishers and booksellers combined in one 


volume. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
241 West 37th Street New York 
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Your Copy Is Ready! 


Write today for this little handbook. 
It is a compact yet comprehensive de- 
scription of Appletons’ Books on Busi- 
ness Subjects. The librarian and the 
business man will find it of inestimable 
value in informing them of the latest 
publications in the business field. 

Each book in the list was written by 
a man of broad experience and an author- 
ity on the subject of which he writes. 
The man with an established business as 
well as the young man just starting a 
career will find among these books just | 
the information that may point the way 
to success. 
Appletons’ Books on Business Subjects | 
have for years been regarded as standard. \ 
New volumes are constantly being added. 

All are thoroughly up-to-date. 
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This booklet gives full descriptions of Appletons’ Books 
on Business Subjects. Write for yours now. It is Free 


Among The Recent Additions 


COST ACCOUNTING AND EXPORTING TO 
BURDEN APPLICATION LATIN AMERICA 
By By 
Clinton H. Scovell, A.M.,C.P.A. Ernst B. Filsinger 
\ statement of principles which must Just what the business man wants to 
be observed by every manufacturer or his know about selling to Latin America. A 
accountant in analyzing and compiling the | book of concrete suggestions based on con- 
cost of doing business. $2.00 net. crete facts. $3.00 net. 
VOCATIONAL FUNDAMENTALS 
PSYCHOLOGY of SALESMANSHIP 
By By 
H. L. Hollingworth Norris A. Brisco 
i The only book that tells how to deter- A book for sales persons, sales-managers, 
mine, by psychological tests, whether an in- | and department heads, that tells not only 
dividual is fitted for a particular occupa- what efficient selling is, but actually how 
tion. $2.50 net. to sell. $1.50 net. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS = 


D. APPLETON 6 COMPANY 35 WEST 32°"° STREET NEW YORK 
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The facts are that owing to the present high cost 
of making books, publishers have permitted a 
number of standard volumes of FICTION having 


versus only a limited sale, to remain out of print. 


Many of these books are in regular demand 


among libraries, but replacements of worn or lost 
copies are difficult. 


/ We can supply hundreds of such titles at 20 to 
4o per cent. less than regular library net prices. 


3 


: Catalogues will be sent on application. 

We can also supply thousands of other Novels, Children’s books, 
Biography, books on the Fletcher A. L. A. Index of General Literature, and 
general miscellaneous library books at 40 to 60 per cent. discount. Send for 


catalogues. 


Send also for descriptive circular of the remarkable work in 24 vols. 
entitled “The Oriental Series” giving information of the highest character on 
Russia, China, Japan, Korea, The Philippines, Manchuria, Siam, Burma, India, : 
Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, countries which at this time are commanding the ' 


widest attention. Mention Liprary JouRNAL. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 31 West 15th St., New York 


READY ! 
Chivers’ 1916 Catalog for Public Libraries 


Offering 


Twelve Thousand selected books Standard and new fiction 
| Adult and Juvenile replacemants 

Contains data of special interest to librarians 

Lists best editions, and reprints, etc. 


Gives publishers, published price, and price in Chivers’ Three 
Styles of Binding : 


No. |: Half Leather. No. 2: Full Buckram. No. 3: Reinforced in Publishers’ Covers 
Sent Free to Librarians Upon Request 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A Bank Library 
of 100 Books 


"A large New York Trust 
Company has recently selected 
a financial library of 100 books 
for the use of its officers and 
employees. 


{This list covers those sub- 
jects related to banking and 
finance with which a practical 
banker should be conversant. 


{The entire list is reprinted in 
the current number of BOOK 
TALKS, our monthly bulletin 
that keeps you in touch with 
the latest literature on financial 
subjects. 


We will gladly send you a 
copy on request. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


The LITERATURE of 
the INDUSTRIES 
and BUSINESS 


BABY WEEK, May 1-6 


Do your bit toward making it a 
success, by distributing 


Better Babies Book Marks 


Compiled by 
Elva L. Bascom and 
Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall 


New edition. (Our book marks are all reliable 

buying lists.) 25e per 100; $2.00 per 1000. 

Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


On our shelves is the most com- 
plete stock of technical, industrial, 
engineering and scientific books in the 
United States. The technical litera- 
ture of every trade is well repre- 
sented as is also the new literature 
relating to scientific management, 
business efficiency, advertising and 
the various other subjects related 
thereto. 

A large number of these we pub- 
lish and for an ever increasing num- 
ber we are the sole agents. 


ALL OUR INQUIRIES ARE 
CHEERFULLY AND CARE- 
FULLY ANSWERED AND 
COMPLETE CATALOGS AS 
WELL AS SPECIALLY COM- 
PILED LISTS ARE SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST. 


ASK ABOUT OUR LIBRARY® SERVICE 


D. Van Nostrand Company 
Publishers and Booksellers 


25 Park Place New York 
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The Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey Street New York City 


@. The Ronald Press Company Catalogue 
will be of constant help to Librarians in- 


terested in Books for Better Business. 
We publish Business Books exclusively 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


THE ATHENAEUM | 
Issued at the request of the Council of the Library Association } 
Vol. 1, 1915 royal 4to., art linen XVI, 352 pages. Now Ready 


The “Subject Index” for 1915 comprises entries of 13,374 articles, selected from 420 English, 
American, and Continental Periodical Publications issued between January and December, 1915. t is 
based upon the Alphabetical Subject Headings of the Library of Congress (under revision), modified 
to suit English practice and considerably extended. Annotations are introduced where the titles of } 
articles insufficiently indicate the nature of their contents. Magazine fiction, Verse, and Essays not 

ssessing subject matter are not included. The volume contains an Author Index and a List of 
eriodicals indexed. 

Librarians are informed that the edition of the “Subject Index” for 1915 has been restricted to 
the supply of immediate requirements, and that very few copies will remain on sale after publication. 
Sets of the following Class Lists for 1915 can still be supplied: 


CLASS LISTS FOR tors (post free). 


Theology and Philosophy, 34 pp. (March, 1916), 38 cents. 
The European War, 48 pp. (January, 1916), 38 cents. 
History, Geography, Anthropology, and Folk-lore, 32 pp. (April, 1916), 38 cents. : 
Sports and Games, 8 pp. (December, 1915), 13 cents. 
Economic and Political Sciences. Law. 28 pp. (April, 1916), 25 cents. 
Education, 16 pp. (March, 1916), 25 cents. 
Fine Arts and Archzology, 34 pp. (Second Edition, May, 1916), 38 cents. 
Music, 12 pp. (February, 1916), 13 cents. 
Language and Literature, 34 pp. (March, 1916), 38 cents. 
Science and Technology, 80 pp. (February, 1916), 63 cents. 2 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 14 pp. (November, 1915), - cents. : 
Sets of the above Class Lists for 1915, $2.60 post free. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 1916—Subscribers for 1916 will receive a volume consolidating in one 

alphabet the years 1915-16, as well as an interim number, which, it is hoped, will be issued toward the 

end of 1916. They will also receive any re-issue or continuation of the above Class Lists which may ; 

be published between October, 1916, and September, 1917. The proposed issue of monthly numbers 

is abandoned during the War. 
: Subscription for 1916 (post free), $12.25. 

N. B.—A discount of so per cent. will be allowed to Libraries on second or additional copies ordered 

hem. 


by them 
Sole Agents for the United States 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN | 


4 Trafalgar Square, LONDON, W. C. and 16 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
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POLK’S NATIONAL DIRECTORIES 


Business and Professional Men in every community are the chief contributors to 
the up-keep of the local Library, and therefore progessive Librarians will keep on file 
reference works that are of interest to the busy man. 

A small shelf space will hold “POLK’S BIG FOUR” NATIONAL DIRECTORIES, 
of interest to Business and Professional Men everywhere. 


The Bankers Encyclopedia 


Complete List of Banks, Trust Companies and thousands of Data of interest to 
Banks and Bankers. Published semi-annually. Single Volume, $8.00; Both Volumes, $15. 00 


Polk’s Medical Register and Directory of the United States and Canada 


Names and Addresses of over 150,000 Physicians, including graduation data, etc., 
Lists of Medical Colleges, Hospitals, etc. $10.00 


Polk’s Dental Register and Directory of the United States and Canada 


Names and Addresses of over 45,000 Dentists, date of graduation, etc, Lists of 
Dental Colleges and Societies, etc. $10.00. 


Polk’s National Iron and Steel, Coal and Coke Blue Book 


(For United States, Canada and Mexico.) $10.00 
Upon request we will mail our “Directory of Directories” containing List of all 
Directories published in the United States and Canada. 


R. L. POLK & COMPANY, Inc. 


Pablishers of over 460 City, County, State and National Directories, including 
87-91 THIRD AVE. TROW’'S NEW YORK CITY DIRECTORY NEW YORK 


New England 2sitess Directory 


“* * * We find this to be not only one of our most 
useful reference books, but even invaluable. * * * 
It is in practically continuous use. 

It is not only a book which library assistants are 
continually using, but one which is in constant requisi- 


tion by the public. * * * 
Rorert K. SHAW, 
Librarian Worcester Public Library.” 


This book is compiled from actual canvass, every two years, 
and gives a complete business directory of each of the New 
England States, an accurate Gazetteer and much other useful 
information. Price $7.50. 


SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. :: Boston, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, | 
g-15 Park Priace, New Yor«. 


BUSINESS 


q Many business books of unusual importance have . 
recently been published. General business, finance, 'f 
accounts, advertising, foreign trade, etc., have all been 
treated in these new books. We can supply them at | 
favorable discounts. 


Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is specially 

equipped to help in the organization and maintenance 
| of business libraries. Special lists of books and quotations 
furnished on request. 


Write now for catalogues of latest books on business. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 
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GOODLINE “Att” METAL” GUIDES INSURE 


INDEX CARD SATISFACTION 


They are Interchangeable— 
Everlasting — . Which of these files is yours? The printed subdivi- 
Made from sheet metal, will, 
handsomely black enam- : from al 
oO at otl orm 
eyeletted to body of “— GOODLINE Me desired, or vice versa 
Resist all ordinary ALL-MEBETAE GUIDE CARDS mM Goodline “ALL METAL” 
usage. WIE LAST A LIFE 7/ME ire 
nishec with two. style 
“PATENTED tips—the 1%" and the 
Non-Soiling — Alphabetical subdivi- 
ether subdivisions aré Sp ey states, 
protectec ’ for special index records 
coverings, so that regard- They will vou 


better satisfaction than 
any other Guide on the 


less of handling, the 

tabulation always stands 

out clean and prominent “DIVIDE THEIR COST market, 
BY THE YEARS THEY LAST”’ 


Shall we submit samples and quotations ? 
[THE GOODLINE \QANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
368 BROADWAY KENT, OHIO 319 W. ADAMS STREET 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-ol-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continvations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and_not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. A\ll this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 
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BusINESS DIGEST 


A Monthly Current Cyclopedia 
of Business Progress 


To the Library World: 


The Business Digest begins publi- 
cation this week. 


Obviously only urgent need would 
see the birth of a new periodical at just 
this time. But the need of an index-digest 
of business literature seems — if we may 
believe business librarians — a need of 
this sort. 


What the Business Digest is and 
what it plans to do is stated in this an- 
nouncement. We call it to your attention 
because we sincerely believe it to be one 
of the most important periodicals, especi- 
ally for library reference use, begun in 
recent years. 


If you are attempting to do any 
sort of reference work for the business men 
of your community — and especially if yours 
is a small library unable to subscribe to 
many business periodicals — it confidently 
expects that you will find the Business 
Digest your inevitable "first aid", We 
should be glad to learn if this proves the 
fact — or to have your word of suggestive 
criticism if it does not. 


Yours very truly, 
THE BUSINESS DIGEST. 
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HE United States stands at the beginning of a new epoch in its international busines, 


relations, which has been emphasized by the momentous national decision of the 


past week. The reconstruction period succeeding the great war now waginy 

may prove one of intensified commercial competition for the United States: 
it may not; in any event, however, the immediate result has been an amazing increase 
of both domestic and foreign business and an increased regard for commercial affairs 
This interest has already been reflected in a vastly increased literature of business, 
both popular and technical, in the last few years. The Publishers’ Weekly pointed out in 
January of this year that books on business are the only class that have shown a steady 


and consistent increase during the last half decade. 


The fact is that the business man is just beginning to realize that business is a profes- 
sion that may be taught, and taught out of books, like any other. Libraries are becoming the 
rule to-day in every large commercial establishment where twenty years ago they would have 
been laughed at. There are ten business periodicals to-day where there was one ten years 
ago. The average business man, as this present issue of the Library Journal clearly shows, 
is becoming as keen as the engineer or physician to learn the newest “discoveries” in his 


chosen field. 


The current literature of business is, in fact, already voluminous 
Its periodicals alone present annually a mass of printed matter which 
is imposing or overwhelming—according to one’s point of view. In 
these periodicals is appearing, month by month, a vast fund of the very latest information, 
covering every aspect of business affairs. Naturally, a very large part of this material is practi- 
cally lost to the large majority of business men. Time is precious; and tho a few signifi- 
cant articles may be called to their attention, there is nothing like a comprehensive index, 


review or summary of this field. 


There has been, for this reason, a desire on the part of busi- 
ness librarians and others to whom this problem has been 
brought directly home to secure some more adequate and 
reasonably complete index-digest to current business literature. And this desire has grown 
all the more urgent within the last few years and even months when the business of the world 


has been in an unprecedented state of flux, when new legislation, new records, new markets 


and new methods have crowded upon it. 
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As an endeavor to meet this desire, with the co-operation and 

indeed almost at the request of some of the leaders in business 

library work, and with the needs of the average business man 

clearly in mind, the BUSINESS DIGEST has been planned, and 
commences publication with the issue for April, 1917. Stated simply, the scope and pur- 
pose of the DIGEST wili be: to digest in brief abstract form all the contents of all the journals 
of general business, which are of any practical importance. These abstracts are to be not criti- 
cal, but concise, readable, impartial and informative summaries, varying in length from roo 
to 500 words, according to the length and importance of the article abstracted. Citations 
will be given in each case directing the inquirer to the source of the abstract where the 
full text of the article may be found. The DIGEST will aim in no sense to supplant any exist- 
ing business periodical, but to supplement and render more valuable all of them; positively, 
by directing the inquirer at once to specific articles desired (often liable to be unknown 
in advance to many searchers); negatively, by enabling him, by its outline of their scope, 


to ignore ab initio articles quite out of the range of his personal interest. 


It is planned eventually to abstract in this way the essential contents of approxi- 

mately fifty business periodicals, including those on advertising, banks and banking, 
office equipment and methods, bookkeeping and accounting, exporting and manufacturing, 
as well as those in the general business field, also important current news having a direct 
general business bearing, also significant business articles in the current general and tech 
nical magazines, and so far as subscription support warrants the contents of government 
publications having direct business interest, such as Treasury Decisions, Consular Reports, 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and Federal Trade Commission, signifi- 
cant legal decisions of business interest and the U. S. Postal Guide. It is estimated that, 
to begin with, approximately four hundred abstracts a month will be required to cover the 
field with reasonable thoroughness, averaging monthly sixty-four to one hundred quarto 
pages. The DIGEST can and should of course, be further widened in scope, and increased 
in size and resulting value as fast as the support received warrants. Material will be taken 


from periodicals of such type and standing as: 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING ECONOMIC WORLD 
AMERICAN EXPORTER ECONOMIST (London) 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES FACTORY 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN 
BANKER’S MAGAZINE FINANCIAL AGE 
BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL (London) FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
BRADSTREET’S FINANCIER 
COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL FINANZ-ARCHIV (Stuttgart) 
CHRONICLE JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY 
DUN’S REVIEW JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSN. 
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JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS (London) PRINTERS’ INK 


L’'ECONOMIST QUARTERLY JOUR. OF ECONOMICS 
NATION’S BUSINESS STATIST (London) 

NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE SYSTEM 

NEW YORK TIMES ANNALIST THE AMERICAS 

OFFICE APPLIANCES TRUST COMPANIES 


The arrangement of the material in each issue will be adapted for im- 
mediate ready reference, being alphabetic or cyclopedic, with copious 
cross-referencing to related topics. 


The material of monthly issues is to be “cumulated” or con- 
solidated at the end of the year into a single alphabet. Every 
issue of the DIGEST is, in effect, a “current cyclopedia” of 
business, while the annual volume (of nearly a thousand closely printed pages) becomes 
automatically an invaluable cyclopedia of the business progress of the year in its every phase 


This annual cumulation volume will be issued permanently cloth bound, with 
out additional charge to the subscriber except for postage and packing. 


Subscription to the complete BUSINESS DIGEST, including the regular 

monthly issues, and the annual cumulation volume, giving a total of nearly 
two thousand pages of matter a year, is $8.00. The monthly BUSINESS DIGEST only wil! 
be $6.00 a year; the bound annual volume by itself will sell for $6.00 a year. 


The BUSINESS DIGEST, as planned and here outlined, should prove a working busi- 
ness tool of inestimable value. Its publishers believe that it will receive the same adequate 
professional support from business librarians, and libraries interested in work for business 
men, that is accorded by their respective libraries to the index-digest publications of law, 


medicine, engineering and military science. They ask your co-operation. 


THE CUMULATIVE DIGEST CORPORATION 


THE CUMULATIVE DIGEST CORPORATION 


Are the publishers of 


INFORMATION 


Established 1912 | 
Monthly, Quarterly and Annual | 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY DIGEST 


Established 1915 
Monthly and Annual 


BUSINESS DIGEST 


Established 1917 
Monthly and Annual i 
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Vor 42 

Tue business side of library work devel- 
ops yearly in increasing importance in the 
two fields of special libraries in business 
houses and the business branches of public 
libraries. To be of assistance in this field is 
the purpose of this special business number 
of the LipraryY JOURNAL. Later we pro- 
pose to issue another special number 
dealing with business devices for use in 
libraries. In the public library field, Mr. 
J. C. Dana has been the banner bearer and 
the Business branch of the Newark Public 
Library has been the exemplar. Years ago 
he placed a branch in the business heart of 
Newark, with the special purpose of serv- 
ing the men of the community by making 
the library of direct and pecuniary help in 
the conduct and development of their busi- 
ness. This feature of the Public Library 
in Newark has done much to strengthen its 
hold on the general community and make 
taxpayers feel that its service 
more than the money it costs. 
tories, trade catalogs and the like are impor- 
tant features of 
and many public libraries have already 


is worth 

Direc- 
such a business branch 
found it worth while to introduce this class 


for the benefit of their com- 
munities. It is certain in the near future to 
be a feature of every public library in a 
city or large town which is wide awake to 
its possibilities. The business branch of the 
public library is also a training school for 


business librarians for business houses, and 


of service 


indeed the demands of such are already 
making serious inroads on the trained and 
eficient members of public 
staffs. Miss Ball, who has so ably sec- 
onded Mr. Dana in this work at Newark, 
has herself been diverted from this work 
by an important business corporation, 
doubtless to its own profit. Before long 
there is likely to be developed a library 
school or course specialized in the training 
of business librarians. 


our library 


No. 4 
Pur second field is of still more recent 


development as great corporations and indi- 
vidual firms, in the spirit of efficiency, have 
come to realize the importance of being 
thoroly posted, from the top to the bottom 
of the organization, with information from 
books, periodicals and newspaper clippings 
that bear on their particular business and 
Bankers 
among the first to recognize the importance 
and the 


the competition with it. were 


of such an attachment 
banking houses in New York and other 


leading 


money centers already have libraries along- 
side the classes for business efficiency which 
have become a feature of some corpora- 
tions. Chambers of commerce are following 
this lead, especially in furnishing facilities 
for the libraries of directories which direc- 
tory publishers are encouraging. Manu- 
facturing industries are falling into line 
and the development in this field is likely 
to rival that of our public library system. 
In the American Annual, 1917, 
now in preparation, we shall considerably 
extend the list of special business libraries, 
and in this issue material concerning lead- 


Library 


ing work in this direction should be of 
interest and profit to those already in the 
field and stimulate the 
others. We make the special request that 
librarians of business libraries look over 


development of 


the list published in the Annual for 1915-16 
and send us word of libraries of this class, 
especially in their locality, not included 
therein. 

Ir is worth noting that the demand for 
business books, which is only in its begin- 
ning, has been foreseen by publishers of 
enterprise, who cover a wide range of sub- 
jects in their publications. A comprehen- 
sive list is that of “1600 business books,” 
to which we have before referred, prepared 
under Mr. Dana’s oversight by the Newark 
Public Library and published by the H. W. 
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Wilson Company. A new and improved 
edition is in preparation which will be of 
large value to those starting such a collec- 
tion. Such a library should take a wider 
range than the books referring to the par- 
ticular industry and should embrace books 
dealing with general business methods and 
efficiency. 

Tue development of libraries thruout a 
state by the adoption of the county 
library system becomes more and more 
marked as Ohio and Texas now come into 
line with important county library laws. 
Thru this method country districts are 
reached which are not strong enough in 
money or in demand to justify individual 
library systems, and thus seed is sown for 
a future in which local libraries everywhere 
will be the harvest. Under the Ohio law 
it is obligatory that library trustees shall 
be appointed for each county, even tho 
nothing more is done, and local generosity 
is stimulated by a provision for state aid 
parallel to local appropriation up to a cer- 
tain point. The Ohio law has been the 
result of careful study and consultation for 
many months past by leading librarians of 
the state, and it is hoped that it will avoid 
the difficulties which have to some extent 
become emphasized in California by an over- 
lapping of municipal and county systems. 


Ir would have been possible to consider 
the Massachusetts State Library affair a 
closed incident, ending with a hearty wel- 
come to Mr. Stearns into his new opportu- 
nities, but for the unfortunate fact that the 
Boston Transcript has opened its columns 
to an erroneous statement of facts and 
unpardonable abuse of Massachusetts libra- 
rians by a member of the library profession 
who would naturally be supposed to write 
with knowledge and fairness. To speak of 
the careful investigation and deliberate 
action by the leading library associations of 
Massachusetts, supported by the individual 
signatures of the leading library authorities 
of the state, acting from public duty, 
as action based on “old wives’ chat- 
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ter” by a “little group” animated by the 
jealous spirit of a protective association, 
is as wrong in fact as in spirit. Since the 
appointment other facts have become known 
which make it all the more to be regretted. 
It is learned that the desire of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, who was indebted to Mr. 
Stearns, Senior, for personal campaign 
funds, and of the editor of the Bos- 
ton Herald, in whose paper the Stearns 
firm were large advertisers, to find a 
place for young Mr. Stearns, led them to 
suggest that gentleman for the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, to the amazement of those con- 
cerned. When that post was filled by the 
transfer of State Librarian Belden, the edi- 
tor, as chairman of the trustees of the State 
Library, apparently considered the vacant 
post as an opportunity for the protegé; and 
he did not hesitate to press this appoint- 
ment. The Governor, as well as the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, had close political rela- 
tions with the elder Stearns, and was 
indebted to the Stearns family as large 
contributors to the party campaigns. 
Apparently no meeting of the State Library 
board was held at which this important 
appointment was properly considered and 
discussed, and the lay trustees of the State 
Library, who had hesitancy in acceding to 
the appointment, did so under the impres- 
sion that otherwise each would be acting 
against the unanimous approval of the other 
members of the board. There is indication 
that the Governor himself was placed in an 
embarrassing position by the pressure for 
this appointment. The whole affair is not 
to the credit and honor of the official 
authorities of Massachusetts, nor is it to the 
credit of that estimable journal, the Boston 
Transcript, that it should permit such mis- 
representation of the affair as has appeared 
in its library column. It should fairly be 
added that in its other columns the Tran- 
script has given space to protests from 
leading librarians within and without the 
state, which indeed should have shown its 
editor how mistaken were the assertions of 
its contributor. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE BUSINESS MAN* 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, Librarian St. Louis Public Library 


Tue electricians have a word that has 
always interested me—the word and the 
thing it signifies. It is hysteresis, and it 
means that quality in a mass of iron that 
resists magnetization, so that if the mag- 
netizing force is a moving one the mag- 
netism always lags a little behind it. We 
see this quality in many other places be- 
sides magnetic bodies—the almost uni- 
versal tendency of effects to lag behind 
their causes. I like to watch it in the 
popular mind—the failure to “catch on” 
quickly—the appreciation that comes just 
a little after the thing to be appreciated. 
Lag everywhere; in apprehension, in 
knowledge, in the realization of a situa- 
tion. Everywhere hysteresis. Of course, 
sometimes the lag is great and sometimes 
it is slight. It may be affected by physical 
distance, as when the European thinks 
that Indians camp in the suburbs of Pitts- 
burgh and that the citizens of Indiana- 
polis hunt the buffalo of an evening; or 
it may be a function of mental distance, 
as when the Wall Street financier fondly 
imagines that this country is still popu- 
lated chiefly by lambs, as it undoubtedly 
was fifty years ago. I like to watch it as 
it affects the idea of the public library as 
some people hold it. Now of course, 
without progress, change, motion of some 
kind, there could be no lag. In a perma- 
nent magnet there is no hysteresis. If 
the Indians and the buffalo were still with 
us, the European would be thinking the 
truth. If we had not learned that the 
gold-brick and the green goods were 
frauds, we could still be fleeced. And if 
libraries were still what they were fifty 
years ago, there would be no lag in the 
ideas that some people hold about them. 
Libraries have changed. Some of you 
know it and some of you do not. Libra- 
ries have changed in the kind of printed 
matter that they collect and preserve; 
in the kind of people to whom they make 
their appeal; in the way in which they 


*A luncheon address to the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis. 


try to make the former available to the 
latter. They have utterly changed in 
their own conception of their status in 
the community, of what they owe to the 
community and of how they ought to go 
about it, to pay the debt. 

The old library was first and foremost 
a collection of material for scholars; the 
new is for the busy citizen, to help him 
in wnat he is busy about, to make it possi- 
ble for him to do more work in less time. 
It has taken some time for the library to 
see itself in this light, but it has taken 
the great body of our citizens still longer 
to recognize and act on the change—else 
I should not be talking to you to-day 
about the library and the business man. 
The modern library is concerned, much 
more largely than the old, with con- 
temporary relations, with what is hap- 
pening and what is just going to happen. 
It sympathizes with the men who do 
things. It tries to let them know what 
is going on about them, and to assist 
them in what they are attempting—wheth- 
er it be to achieve a world-wide peace 
or to devise a new non-refillable bottle. 

The library has placed itself in a posi- 
tion where it can do this better than any 
other institution, for it is essentially non- 
partisan. Probably it is our only non- 
partisan institution. Mr. Bryan’s impar- 
tial government newspaper has not yet 
printed its first number. The school must 
take sides, for it deals solely with chil- 
dren. The library alone can store up 
material on all sides of every mooted 
question and offer it to him who reads, 
without in any way taking sides itself. 
It may run the risk of misconception. 
We had a big exhibit of war pictures last 
year. The Pacifists protested. It was 
very dreadful, they said, to see a library 
encouraging the militaristic spirit. This 
year we have a peace exhibit—prepared 
by the Union Against Militarism. The 
Preparedness people are horrified. They 
hate to see a library siding with those 
who would drag our country in the dust 
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of humiliation. The trouble with all 
these good people is just hysteresis—lag. 
It may have been fifty years ago that a 
portrait of a monarch in a library meant 
that the institution was for him, body and 
soul. Now it means simply that he is an 
interesting contemporary thing. Display 
of a cartoon representing Woodrow Wil- 
son doing something disgraceful does not 
imply on our part detestation of the presi- 
dent, but only a willingness to let the 
public see a good bit of drawing or per- 
haps te show them how some part of the 
community is thinking and feeling. It is all 
a part of our efforts at up-to-dateness— 
our struggles to brush off the dust and 
sweep away the cobwebs of medievalism. 

As an incident of these struggles, we have 
discovered the existence of the Business 
Man. We have tried to find out what he 
is driving at and to help a little—to stock 
the kind of information that he wants 
and to help him get at it. An obstacle in 
the way has been the fact that much of 
what he wants is to be obtained best 
from material that the older libraries 
knew nothing of and would have despised 
had they known it—partly, printed mat- 
ter that had no existence in those days, 
like the huge trade catalog and the in- 
formative railway folder; partly material 
that was ignored because it had no con- 
nection with scholarly pursuits—time 
tables, statistical schedules, directories, 
lists of names and addresses, commercial 
publications, maps, information regard- 
ing trade-routes and conditions. If the 
scholar of fifty years ago wanted to be 
set right about a Greek preposition or 
to find the color of Henry VII's hair, he 
knew where to go: the library was the 
proper and inevitable place for such data. 
He brushed the dust from a pile of 
books and proceeded to look them up. 
But if he wanted to know the quickest 
way to ship goods to Colombo, Ceylon, 
or the comparative exports of cereals 
from Russia during the last decade, or 
the design of the latest machine for ef- 
fecting a given result, did he go to the 
library? Remember that this is sup- 
posed to be fifty years ago. I am afraid 
I must confess that I don’t know where 


he went. I fear that in most cases he 
didnt go at all, for business men as well 
as libraries have grown in the last half 
century—but I am quite sure that he went 
nowhere near the library. 

The reason was that printed infor- 
mation of this kind either did not then 
exist or was thought improper for col- 
lection by a scholarly institution. If any- 
one had asked for it I know what the 
librarian would have said, for the same 
thing is occasionally still said by libra- 
rians, and I hear it at department stores 
and eveywhere else where there is distri- 
bution of objects necessary to our lives. 
They would have said—“There has been 
no demand for it, so we don’t need to 
keep it.” Demand for it! Of course not. 
Is there any demand for fish in a sand- 
bank or for free-trade arguments in a 
stand-pat Republican newspaper? Peo- 
ple go for things where they know the 
things are to be found; and they knew 
well fifty years ago that none of these 
things were to be found in a library. The 
sad thing is that altho the libraries have 
reformed, hysteresis is still getting in its 
deadly work. There is a lag of appre- 
hension and appreciation among our busi- 
ness men, many of whom think the library 
is still the same old dusty, cobwebby in- 
stitution of 1850. Take my word for it, it 
is not. It stocks all the things that the 
librarian used contemptuously to call 
biblia abiblia—books that are no books— 
city directories by the hundred, trade 
maps, commercial information, trade cata- 
logs, advertising folders, railway an- 
nouncements, hundreds of things that will 
answer the questions that every business 
man wants, or ought to want, to know. 
We, or any other library, may not have 
precisely what you want. We are not yet 
perfect and we have much to learn. But 
we are buying and putting at the business 
man’s disposal the kind of material that 
will help him in his business. 

The modern library is democratic, not 
autocratic. It does not hand you down 
a volume from a very high shelf and tell 
you that is exactly what you want and 
you mustn’t ask for anything else. It 
says: we are the agents of a co-operative 
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concern. For convenience sake, just as 
in the case of the public schools, you con- 
clude to tax yourselves to maintain a 
public collection of books, instead of hav- 
ing to form private collections of your 
own, smaller and vastly more expensive. 
We are in communication with every one 
of you by telephone. The machine for 
which you have paid is all ready to work 
—stoked and cleaned and oiled. Why 
don’t you press the button? Those who 
don’t are just suffering from hysteresis— 
lag of apprehension. They think the li- 
brary is what it was in 1850. They are 
behind the times. Am I not afraid that 
if all the business men should press the 
button at once, the library would be 
swamped? There would be a little swear- 
ing at first, I fear. But ultimately there 
would be a realization that a library built 
and stocked and manned to serve per- 
haps 50 business men at once cannot serve 
500 or 5000. There would be pressure on 
the legislature; we should have the neces- 
sary funds and in short order we should 
be serving our 5000 as smoothly as we 
served our 50. 

Now let us get down to something con- 
crete. Just what information are we pre- 
pared to give to business and industrial 
houses? Here are some actual questions 
asked lately and answered in our reference 
departments—many of them by telephone: 


The uses of lye in baking powder. 

History and development of the plow. 

Substitute for such commercial products as 
dyes, sealskin, fertilizers, etc. 

Receipts for preparing in the wholesale man- 
ner mustard and salad-dressing, and for 
bottling olives. 

Methods of installing a refrigerating plant. 

Addresses of the manufacturers of toys in 
the United States. 

How far from the curb may vehicles be 
parked in St. Louis? 

Names of manufacturers of bottled butter- 
milk. 

Dates of traffic legislation in England. 

Names of the officers of the Wabash R.R. 

How to calculate the depreciation in shop fit- 
tings in taking inventory. 

Change in prices in Wall Street for the last 
year. 

History of speculation in the 16th century. 

Examination of the State Board of Pharmacy 
relating to the laws of the State of Missouri 
on the sale of narcotics. 
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Pictures for advertising posters, such as “a 
Pullman porter,” “Hops,” used in a Bevo 


ad. 

“Two dogs playing” for the title-page of a 
piece of music entitled “Puppy love.” 

Designs for book-covers, posters, letter-heads, 
by the million. 

I think I hear someone say—“Do you 
call that library work? One man at a 
telephone and a pile of circulars at the 
other end?” Yes. I do; didn't I tell you 
that l:braries had changed? When Arch- 
bishop Glennon first visited our new 
building, he wa:ked into the magnificent 
central hall and, looking around him said: 
“Where are the books?” The books 
were all in their places, but they were 
not in the delivery hall. The books in a 
library are quite as important as ever. 
There could be no library without them. 
They are the library. But we are laying 
more and more emphasis on the man be- 
hind the book. In nine cases out of ten 
he is a woman, and increasingly often he 
is at the end of a telephone wire. We 
find that information slips over a tele- 
phone wire quite easily. It saves the 
business man an annoying trip and some- 
times it saves our assistant from hearing 
all about the business man’s last attack 
of sciatica. Not always; for sufferers 
have been known to seek sympathy even 
by telephone. The more they do it, the 
more trunk lines we have to pay for, so 
the telephone company doesn’t mind. 

But it is true that in meeting the busi- 
ness man’s needs the library is assimilat- 
ing itself more and more to a huge in- 
formation bureau. This is the case espe- 
cially at our Municipal Reference Branch 
in the City Halil, where we have few 
books, properly so called, many reports, 
pamphlets and clippings, properly in- 
dexed, and a great deal of manuscript 
material, gathered by correspondence in 
answer to queries and waiting for more 
queries on the same subject. 

It matters little whether what you want 
is bound between covers, or slipped into 
a pamphlet case, or slipped into a ma- 
nila envelope; it really matters little 
whether it is printed at all, so long as it 
is indexed so that it can be found quickly. 
We may perhaps look forward to the 
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day when all the bound books in the li- 
brary will be for home use, and will give 
information at second hand, too late for 
the business man to act promptly on it. 
The real sources of up to date knowledge 
will be, as they often are now, manu- 
script letters, circulars, newspaper clip- 
pings and trade catalogs. With their in- 
evitable index they form a huge ency- 
clopedia, absolutely up to date. 

The printed cyclopedia in umpty-seven 
volumes is lucky if it catches up with year 
before last; it may do for your private 
library where the skilful agent has in- 
duced you to put it, but it is worthless 
in the Business Man's collection, except 
on the rare occasions when he wants the 
life »f Epictetus or the location of the 
Dobrudja. For the Business Man we 
want this morning’s material. Shall we 
deny it, collectively, the name of a li- 
brary just because the bookbinder has 
not been at work on it, and in many cases 
will never get the chance? 

Not that the Business Man may not 
read books if he wants them—books on 
commerce, the industries, transportation, 
salesmanship, advertising, accounting. He 
may have them sent to his home if he 
likes, with no more trouble than sitting 
down again to his telephone. We use 
Uncle Sam’s messenger service—his par- 
cel post. The only annoying thing about 
it is that he will not deliver C. O. D. and 
we are accordingly forced to ask for a 
postage deposit in advance—anything you 
choose, from the postage on one book 
one way to several dollars. We will noti- 
fy you when the money is used up. This 
combination of telephone and parcel post 
seems to me the ideal of library service 
when you can name the book you want 
and don’t care to be merely browsing 
along the shelves. If the book is out, 
you will be put on the waiting list and 
will get it automatically when your turn 
comes. Why does not every citizen of 
St. Louis avail himself of this easy serv- 
ice? Hysteresis, I suppose; thinking of 
the old library of 1850 and neglecting that 
of 1917. Or perhaps it is that provoking 
little advance payment. Pay beforehand 
may be a poor paymaster, but those who 
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work with Uncle Sam have to make his 
acquaintance. 

So much for the information to be ob- 
tained from the library by business men. 
You are advertising men. Your business 
is the dissemination of information. Your 
boast is that it is your business to tell the 
truth, and I believe it. How can the Li- 
brary help you tell it? Well—I believe the 
Library to be the greatest publicity field 
in the world—largely a virgin field, for you 
men, like everybody else, have got the hys- 
teresis—you are suffering from brain lag 
—not brain fag. You think the library is 
back where it was in 1850, when it was the 
last place in the world where any sane man 
would go for publicity. It was a good 
place to hide. They tell the story of a 
library in Philadelphia, a beautiful old 
mausoleum, where an escaped criminal once 
stayed in its public reading room for three 
days before the police found him. We 
don’t covet that reputation. The modern 
library, I repeat, is the very best publicity 
field in the world. First, as we have seen, 
it is absolutely non-partisan. If you get 
your publicity material into the library it 
is because the library thinks it is good for 
something, not because you have some kind 
of a pull. Next, the people who frequent 
the library are intelligent. Publicity there 
is like that obtained from a high-class 
periodical: it is gilt-edged. Last and not 
least, the publicity given by the library is 
incidental. It accepts your publicity ma- 
terial and makes it available, not because 
it wants to boom your product at the ex- 
pense of some other, but because it thinks 
that your material contains something of 
value to the business man. In most cases 
its publicity is general, not specific. You 
know that splendid Eastman ad—“There’s 
a photographer in your town.” That makes 
a thrill run down my spine whenever I 
see it, just as Tschaikovsky’s Sixth sym- 
phony does or Homer’s description of 
Ulysses fighting the Cyclops; and for the 
same reason—it is a product of genius. 

Advertising is more and more bending this 
way. Why couldn’t we have seen it before? 
For the same reason that we can’t all write 
plays like Shakespeare's or compose Wag- 
ner’s operas. When shoemakers, 
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Smith and Jones, had little shops opposite 
each other, Smith’s chief idea of adver- 
tising was to tell what trash Jones was 
making, and Jones’s to assure people that 
nothing good could come out of Smith’s 
store. What was the result? The same 
that induced the darky to say after he had 
heard the political orators: “If bofe dese 
fellers tells de trufe, what a pair of rascals 
they must be!” The net effect was to put 
people’s minds on the worthlessness of the 
product, instead of its excellence. Now- 
adays Smith and Jones are getting together, 
even if they haven’t been gobbled up by the 
Trust, and are assuring people that shoes 
are good things to have—that we ought to 
wear more of them; more kinds and better 
quality. The result is to fix the public 
mind on the excellence of shoes and both 
Smith end Jones sell more of them than 
under the old method. The library is will- 
ing to boom shoes for you, and labor-sav- 
ing machinery, and food-products, and tex- 
tiles and seeds, and lighting and heating 
devices. It does this to some extent with- 
out your co-operation, by the books that it 
places on the shelves; but no one who 
knows will go to a book for up-to-date 
information of this sort. If you want a 
description of the very latest device for 
any purpose, go to the publicity material 
of the concern that makes it. 

We trust to you ad-men and your cam- 
paign for truth in advertising, that it is no 
fake. Here is where you can help us and 
help your clients by so doing. We stock 
every bit of good, informative publicity that 
we can find. We miss much of it. You 
can heip us get it all. Your clients will 
get more publicity and better publicity for 
nothing than they have often bought for 
hundreds of dollars. Perhaps it is another 
effect of hysteresis that makes us afraid of 
anything that is offered free. You remem- 
ber the story of the man who all day long, 
on a bet, offered sovereigns unsuccessfully 
in exchange for shillings on London 
3ridge. 

If we were allowed to charge for our 
privileges I believe we could turn ourselves 
into a money-making institution on this 
count of publicity alone. I believe that it 


would be profitable for publishers to pay us 
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for putting their books on our shelves. If 
we charged for the space we are giving to 
trade catalogs, circulars and other publicity 
material the issuers, | am sure, would not 
wait for us to ask for what they print. We 
have been trying for several years to get 
framed pictures of St. Louis industries to 
hang in our Business and Industrial Room. 
If we had asked $50 per, for the privilege 
of using space on the walls of a public 
institution | am sure we could have had it. 
But since we offer that space absolutely 
free of charge—a sovereign for a shilling— 
we can't get what we want. 

This is special publicity too, not general. 
There are some other cases where some- 
thing about a piece of special publicity 
makes it so valuable to us that we display 
it, letting the advertiser get his advantage 
as a side issue. Within the last few years 


we have put up boldly in our art 
room, big glaring poster ads of beer, 
cigars and breakfast foods. How much 
could one of you have extorted from 
au advertiser if you had made him 
believe that you had some kind of a 


pull that would enable you to placard his 
wares not on Smith’s fence or Jones’s 
barn, but actually on the inside of the St. 
Louis Public Library? Now these posters 
were displayed, of course, not as induce- 
ments to smoke Fatimas or to drink Satan- 
et, but because they were good and inter- 
esting commercial art. We believe that 
more people see the art on the fences than 
that in the Art Museum, and we want to 
do our part toward making it good. It has 
made great strides of late, as I think you 
will acknowledge. But answer me this: 
was not that valuable publicity for these 
products? Will not the knowledge that 
similar publicity may await the manufac- 
turer who gets out a good poster, work out 
to the advantage of all concerned? 

You know those articles in System, of 
course, telling what the writer would do if 
he were an undertaker, or a druggist, or a 
farmer. Well, if I were an ad-man I would 
get up an exhibition of St. Louis-made com- 
mercial art, advertising St. Louis products, 
and offer it to the Public Library. We will 
display it, our only condition in each case 
being that it is artistically worth display. 
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Your clients will have their products ad- 
vertised gratis, in a place where space could 
not be bought for a million dollars a square 
foot. You will gain in reputation as a man 
who puts over big things: we shall get an 
interesting display of commercial art, and 
better than all else, an impulse will have 
been given toward improved quality in the 
poster art of St. Louis. This is only one 
instance of the fact, which I believe to be 
a fact, that there is almost no kind of ad- 
vertising that cannot be done in a live, mod- 
ern public library, if one only goes the 
right way about it. Many go about it quite 
the wrong way, and do not succeed. 

We do not assist Mrs. Smith to get piano 
pupils hy placing on our bulletin boards a 
scrawled announcement. We are not will- 
ing to distribute by the million, small dodg- 
ers announcing that Jones’s  clothes- 
wringers are the best. We do not allow 
Robinson to lecture in one of our assembly 
rooms in order to form a class in divine 
healing trom which he, and he alone, will 
profit. 

Publicity furnished by us must be inci- 
dental, as I have said; or it must be general, 
but I believe it to be all the more effective 
for this, and I invite your attempts to make 
more frequent and better use of it in such 
ways as I have suggested. Study the busi- 
ness and industrial material in our Applied 
Science Room, or the commercial art ma- 
terial in our Art Room. Examine the col- 
lection of travel folders on display in our 
delivery hall. See our bulletin of daily at- 
tractions in St. Louis, entered months 
ahead when we can get the informa- 
tion—and see whether you do not agree 
with me. 

Now let me remind you that you are 
paying for all this service, whether you 
make use of it or not. You are members 
of the best club in St. Louis. I don’t mean 
the Advertising Men’s Club, good as that 
is; I mean the Library Club. The tax- 
gatherer collects the dues: if you are not 
a taxpayer you pay just the same, the 
burden being passed along to you in some 
of the many ways familiar to economists. 
The dues amount to about three cents a 
month for each inhabitant of St. Louis— 
not excessive. The club has the finest club 


house in the city, the most comfortable 
reading and study rooms, the finest and most 
useful books, the most intelligent and help- 
ful attendants. You may have to belong to 
other clubs that you do not use; this, at 
least it would be folly to neglect. 


SEMINARS FOR SALESPEOPLE 

RECOGNIZING the demand ior a very prac- 
tical knowledge of art on the part of the 
salespeople and buyers in New York City, 
and desiring to meet this need, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has secured the 
services of Professor Grace Cornell of 
Teachers College, who will conduct four 
seminars on the four Saturday evenings in 
April, in one of the class rooms. The pur- 
pose of the course will be to show how to 
recognize good color, good line, and the 
other qualities that give value in art. The 
seminars will be conducted in an informal, 
intimate fashion with ample opportunity for 
questions. 

During 1916 the same room was used 
from time to time for exhibitions of work 
by different schools and classes, done either 
at the museum or after visits to its galleries. 
The purpose was always to show the influ- 
ence that the objects in the museum exerted 
upon the character of the work. 

By an extension of this same purpose, 
an exhibition of objects made by well- 
known manufacturing firms from designs 
more or less directly influenced by the 
collections in the museum was held there 
for three weeks in March. Furniture, tap- 
estries, textiles, jewelry, neckwear, etc., 
were shown. 


In line with the movement for closer 
union that has been made by the Special 
Libraries Association of the United States, 
the librarians of the various special libra- 
ries in Portland, Ore., were asked to meet 
at the main library building March 10, for 
the purpose of becoming better acquainted 
and of establishing closer co-operation be- 
tween the various institutions. Mrs. G. L. 
Miller, librarian of the United States For- 
est Service at Portland, was to read a 
paper, and the general discussion following 
was to be led by Katherine Kiemle of the 
technical department of the Public Library. 


NEWARK’S BUSINESS BRANCH: A PIONEER 
IN THE FIELD 


By Joun Corron Dana, Librarian, Newark Public Library 


Way is it that for the 40 years since 
1876, when their calling began to grow in 
importance, librarians have paid no atten- 
tion to those products of the printing press 
which are of immediate use to business? 
It is chiefly, of course, because they were, 
by education and environment, widely in- 
fluenced by the word culture. Subjection 
to this word would not have narrowed the 
field of their activities if they had realized 
that, as man’s activities become broader, 
more varied and more intense, that part of 
his life which is included in the word cul- 
ture takes on new features; and if they 
had realized also, that tho culture in its 
old meaning and in other times quite 
clearly defined a proper equipment for 
men of a certain class, it does not to-day 
in its old meaning suggest an adequate 
equipment for men of any class. 

Briefly, librarians ignored business be- 
cause they were wedded to culture and 
took too narrow a view of the meaning of 
that word. 

Why is it that after 4o years of a very 
rapid growth of libraries and of a very 
active propaganda on their part, business 
does not ask libraries to acquire those 
products of the printing press that are 
useful to it, and does not show any eager- 
ness to use those products in the rare in- 
stances in which they are supplied? Clear- 
ly, this is because men engaged in business 
have not learned that in the large use of 
print lies one of the most important aids 
to efficiency. The colleges do not teach this, 
being, like librarians, too greatly devoted 
to a narrow view of the meaning of cul- 
ture; and, as the colleges do not teach it, 
it is not taught by graduates of the col- 
leges in those common schools whence come 
most of the business men. Business, in a 
new country like ours, is absorbed by the 
work of development and, like all pioneers, 
is poorly educated and can use only the 
more obvious tools. 

Librarians and business men are learning 
rapidly, the former that it is part of their 
function to get and make available the lit- 


erature of business; the latter that it pays 
to use it. Naturally, the former learn the 
more slowly. The growth of business 
libraries has been very rapid for several 
years, and obviously the use of print in the 
field of human industry will increase by 
leaps and bounds, in geometric not arith- 
metic ratio; yet all this our national asso- 
ciation, as such, has seemed to ignore. 

The story of our business branch gives 
very interesting demonstration of the truth 
of what I have been saying. 

When we entered seriously on the work 
of acquiring printed things which would be 
helpful to men of affairs in our community, 
we found there were here no guides or lists 
or helps of any kind. We were not looking 
for books on science, be it understood. 
Science long ago rose to decent respec- 
tability in the minds of librarians, and sci- 
ence lists were common. Nor were we 
looking for books on the trades; these had 
come into the sacred precincts of our libra- 
ries almost hand-in-hand with the sciences. 
We were lookirg for something in print 
which should be immediately and obviously 
useful to the man of business. 

It is idle to try to define this man of busi- 
ness. A few minutes’ examination of our 
list of “1600 Business Books” will make 
clear what the word business means as I 
am using it here. 

The fact that librarians had given no 
heed to the business world’s existence is 
made clear by what I have just said. If 
business had been thought to lie within sc 
much of the field of print as libraries may 
properly cultivate, we would at once, in 
our search for business literature, have 
found abundant book lists—tho I am afraid 
they would have been called bibliographies 
—and many helpful suggestions for explor- 
ing our chosen field. 

Because we did not discover such helps, 
and because we found the whole business 
area was far less well-explored than we 
had supposed, we looked about for those 
who were trying to do just what we were. 
We found a few; we exchanged informa- 
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tion with them; and there was founded the 
Special Libraries Association to help us all. 

Altho the 1600 titles in our list of busi- 
ness books do not all come within the busi- 
ness field as we have rather vaguely de- 
fined it; and altho it naturally does not 
include all the titles that may be said to 
lie within that field; still, that list is very 
suggestive of the results of our nine years’ 
search for books on business. In revis- 
ing it to-day, 12 months after its publica- 
tion, we have dropped from it 100 titles 
and added 400 new ones. These changes, 
due in part, of course, to the natural dif- 
ferences in the views of the compilers and 
the revisers, point clearly to the fact that 
to-day the output of what is called business 
literature is very great. This output was 
very small ten years ago. Now, it is not 
only great but is becoming greater every 
month. The discovery by men of affairs 
that print is a very helpful tool is accom- 
panied, of course, by the discovery by 
writers and publishers that print which a 
business man can use finds a ready market. 

Elsewhere I have noted three things 
about the vast majority of the products of 
the printing press of to-day. 1. They are 
largely in pamphlet form. 2. They are, 
when first published, of the very greatest 
value; being, indeed, absolutely essential to 
the student. 3. They are superseded and 
made quite useless by the publications of 
to-morrow. These facts have very greatly 
affected our attitude and our procedure in 
the selection, purchase and cataloging and 
storing of recent publications, and espe- 
cially in the field of business. 

Our business branch, in the use made of 
it locally, has not come up to our ambitions. 
We hope it never will. Of any going con- 
cern it is true that when its management is 
satisfied with its output it is no longer go- 
ing. Newark is a manufacturing suburb of 
New York. Its character is such as to make 
this perhaps the most difficult field in the 
whole country in which to extend, thru a 
public library, the use of business litera- 
ture. We can say, therefore, that our suc- 
cess here, very modest tho it is, shows that 
a like enterprise would be far more suc- 
cessful in any other active American city. 
Indeed, it shows far more than this, in our 
opinion. It shows that the library of any 


American city which does not proceed at 
once—curtailing other activities for the 
purpose if need be—to establish near its 
city’s center a collection of material of im- 
mediate, practical value to that city’s busi- 
ness life, is failing to render to its com- 
munity a most important service. 

Partly thru a keen sense of the money 
value of our business branch to its city, 
acquired by many citizens in the process of 
making use of it; and partly thru the na- 
tion-wide publicity it has received,—due of 
course, largely to the fact already noted 
that business use of print is in the air— 
our venture has met with approval here 
at home. Distinctly, it has paid. In our 
opinion no part of our annual outlay has 
given better returns, in all meanings of 
that word, than has that directed to the 
making and upkeep of the business branch. 


NOTES ON THE BUSINESS BRANCH AND ON 
THE GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS BRANCH IDEA 


1905. Directories, 74, first purchased 

19060, Added magazines, public documents, etc., 
of use to business men. 

1907. 200 directories. Added maps and many 
business books. Moved to larger quar- 
ters. 

1908, Called “Business Branch.” 

1909. “Special Libraries Association” founded. 
143 telephone directories. Letters, etc., 
to business men sent. 

1910. “Special Libraries” published. Books 
lent, 81,000, 22% imcrease over 1909. 
Moved to larger quarters. Published 
pamphlet “Business Branch.” Present 
day activities well under way. 10,000 
volumes. 

IQI1I. 550 directories. 340 maps. “Made in 
Newark Index” begun. Exchange of di- 
rectories with other libraries. “Newark- 
er” begun. 

1912. 760 directories. 400 maps. Growth in 
use continues. 106,000 volumes lent. 

1913. Moved to fire-proof building built for 
purpose. 

1916, Cost of Branch, including only its busi- 
ness activities, 4% of total library ex- 


penditures. 

$2600 
2340 
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BUSINESS IN PRINT* 


By Ricnarp H. Watpo, Secretary New York Tribune 


Wuat are you learning, day by day, 
outside of your own office, your news- 
papers, and the contacts of a few commit- 
tee meetings? How much have you done 
to help your employes acquire knowledge 
that will make money for themselves and 
you? Can you turn your eye inward and 
see a single line of business knowledge 
that you have developed by a course in 
reading? 

Answer two of these questions to your 
own Satisfaction, and you have a medal 
coming to you. Answer all three that 
way, and you can name your own reward, 
for you are an exceptional American 
Business Man. 

It is amazingly few, even among our 
leaders, who make the following of busi- 
ness in print even a half habit. The 
great majority of us expect, seemingly, to 
acquire knowledge as did Kipling’s Big 
Dhrunk Dhraft their exhilaration—“out 
of the air, thru their shkins.” This has 
served, in a fashion, thru past years; it 
will not serve in the years to come. Ger- 
man, English, French, Italians—the keen, 
trained men of every nation will soon give 
us Americans competition beyond anything 
we have ever known. What have we 
done—what are we doing—to prepare for 
it? 

With one-sixteenth of the world’s popu- 
lation, we print more than one-half of the 
world’s literature. The flood of news- 
papers, magazines, books, has bred a con- 
temptuous familiarity with the idea of 
reading. We read at everything and, re- 
membering almost nothing, turn ever to 
the lightest things. Harold Bell Wright 
can sell two million copies, but it is 
remarkable if five thousand copies of 
James Whelpley’s “Trade of the world” 
can come into appreciative hands. 

In a recent address, Frank A. Vander- 
lip said: “A man counting on his fingers 
may evolve enough mathematics to carry 
him thru the needs of a simple life. A 


*Address before the National Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington, Feb, 15, 1917. 


man unable to state a single principle of 
political economy may still think with 
what seems a sufficient degree of accuracy 
about his ordinary affairs. But when that 
man, ignorant of the principles of politi- 
cal economy, joined to others equally 
ignorant, begins en masse and _ nationally 
to project judgments beyond directing the 
simple affairs of his life so that his dis- 
cussions are weighed, and gives substan- 
tial direction to the course of society or 
the action of government, then the dan- 
ger which may follow from such lack of 
understanding is appalling.” 

American business men have had thrust 
upon them the opportunity to give sub- 
stantial direction to the course of society 
and the action of government in the years 
immediately before us. Asia and the 
United States hold, in equally unskilled 
hands, the power which the fratricidal 
leaders of Europe have dropped. We 
know that the educational systems of the 
Mandarins and Samurai are totally unfit 
for world needs, but it is not so easy, 
perhaps, to visualize the equal inade- 
quacy of the Little Red Schoolhouse 
training—so recently our fondest exhibit 
as the basis of American success. 

We are charged with a responsibility 
for which we are juvenilely unfit, yet it 
is quite possible for us to develop the 
knowledge and power requisite to meet 
the grave emergencies ahead. The great- 
est of American presidents, Abraham Lin- 
coln, found in carefully selected reading 
no more certain road to success than may 
the business man of to-day. The scien- 
tific training of the German, beginning at 
nine or ten years of age and continuing 
with painstaking care for seven to nine 
years, can perhaps not be equalled, but 
we can at least learn to comprehend his 
mode of thought, and so be not taken 
totally unawares when we meet him in the 
field of world trade, which is as likely to 
be in Keokuk or Baltimore as in Lyons 
or Durban. 

Reading as a means of developing per- 
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sonal efficiency is rapidly increasing 
among us—in the past two years the New 
York Public Library reports a 75% in- 
crease—but we largely choose the sort of 
soft stuff which fits with our national 
characteristics. An electuary has an 
equally quick acceptance as a panacea for 
a slothful mind or a disordered body. The 
“business stories” of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post are avidly read by hundreds of 
thousands of business men each week, 
but the sugar content of these is over 
large for the health. Headaches and a 
dull mental eye too often follow their 
steady consumption. 

System recently took toll of some three 
hundred representative business men. The 
tally showed that about 57% follow a 
definite course of business reading, and 


the “courses” would, in most cases, make 


a European business man smile broadly. 
Chance pamphlets—magazines—ticker bul- 
letins comprise the curriculum of the great 
majority—crude ore which assays pretty 
low to the ton. Trade papers are far too 
little read even by this intelligent 57%, 
and as for the remaining 43%—the less 
said, the better. 

Many banks and business houses en- 
courage intelligent reading by their em- 
ployes. Notable among these are the 
National City Bank with twenty thousand 
volumes and four hundred thousand in- 
dexed pamphlets, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company with 19,000 volumes, 
J. P. Morgan & Company with over 6000, 
and others with from 4000 to 300 or so of 
selected works available for the senior 
and junior staffs. 

The National City Bank, thru its edu- 
cational department—one of this institu- 
tion’s most important sub-divisions— 
recently formed a committee to outline a 
course of reading and suggest suitable 
books for the department heads. This 
committee, made up of bankers, college 
professors and men in close touch with 
foreign trade, submitted a course which 
covers several years of consecutive read- 
ing. It is gratifyingly used, and is an 
increasingly important factor in that 
“Teach and Pay” policy for which the 
bank is famous. 
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Among the leading life insurance com- 
panies, with their huge staffs of managers, 
clerks and field workers, business in print 
is given serious attention, so far as I 
can find, only by the Metropolitan Life. 
When the others follow suit a powerful 
leaven will be working thruout our na- 
tional life, for the great insurance organi- 
zatious are potential training schools 
whose power must eventually be devel- 
oped as it is far from being to-day, many 
able graduates tho they can show. 

Interesting as they may be, the in- 
stances of private collections are not to 
be regarded as a plea for the establish- 
ment of business libraries by individual 
concerns and corporations. A consider- 
able economic waste may well be occa- 
sioned by the duplication and re-duplica- 
tion of collected volumes. The idea is 
strikingly presented in the January issue 
of American Industries by Adelaide R. 
Hasse, chief of the documents division, 
New York Public Library. She says in 
part: “What would you say about a 
business man who pays taxes for city 
water, good, clean, filtered water, piped 
to his house, to be used upstairs and 
down by merely turning a spigot, who 
then pays some one to dig a well in his 
yard, pays to have the water filtered or 
runs the risk of using it unfiltered, and 
who uses that water instead of the city 
water he is paying for all the time. ... 
Yet a great many business men are almost 
as unintelligent about their public libra- 
ries as is this mythical person who does 
not turn the spigot to get the city wa- 
ter. ... Why not make a survey yourself 
of what you should be able to ask of your 
library, and then, if it is not up to your level 
of efficiency, why not work to make it so? 
It is your library. Why don’t you make 
it a workable, efficient, up-to-date busi- 
ness laboratory for your city and your 
citizens? ... The magic co-operation 
of business men goes a long way in mak- 
ing any public institution efficient.” 

There could be no finer, more produc- 
tive activity for every chamber of com- 
merce in the country than the develop- 
ment of the business literature sections of 
our public libraries, and the teaching of 
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the chamber’s members to draw on the 
improved resources. An active, effective 
library committee working in each of the 
560 towns and cities having one or more 
memberships in the National Chamber, 
could work wonders at slight cost. Aided 
by advice from Washington, in a year's 
time the equipment of the average busi- 
ness man for keeping up-to-date in his 
field could be greatly increased, and a 
beginning could be made in teaching the 
rising generation to use the libraries for 
other than fiction books, and a largely in- 
creased return to the taxpayers would be 
provided. The public library should be 
made the modern business man’s office 
annex in every American village, town 
and city big enough to support half a 
dozen progressive concerns. 

In my judgment, it would pay the 
National Chamber handsomely to have at 
the Washington headquarters a trained 
librarian who has given special attention 
to business in print. There is in New 
York an organization numbering nearly 
100, of special librarians—men and wom- 
en. The very able secretary, Miss Sarah 
B. Ball, has compiled a list of over 1600 
business publications; the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World have made 
this list somewhat known, but from Wash- 
ington it could be made useful to every 
ambitious business man in the United 
States. 

The way for such work has been paved 
by the admirable bulletin service—quite 
the best thing of its kind in this country 
—maintained for its members under the 
National Chamber’s direction. Editors 
and Lusiness men alike are depending on 
these with increasing appreciation of their 
value, as are a rapidly growing number of 
men in every walk of life upon the official 
publication of the Chamber, The Nation’s 
Business. 

The past year has been a splendid devel- 
opment of this magazine under the direc- 
tion ot Merle Thorpe, who was lifted away 
from the clinging hands of the powers- 
that-be at the University of Kansas, where 
Mr. Thorpe had added much to his already 
considerable reputation as a practical, far- 
seeing editor. Each new issue of The 
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Nation's Business shows again the oppor- 
tunity which the Chamber has to equal 
or surpass the remarkable success made 
by the National Geographic Society in its 
National Geographic Magazine. It is the 
magazine’s policy to show American men 
how more business and better business 
may be and is being done wherever Amer- 
ican business reaches. Twelve issues of 
this handsome publication will take you 
around the world several times, and each 
time bring you back home a fitter busi- 
ness man. If you can get your associates 
and employes to take the trips also, you 
will find the cost of as many copies as 
your organization can use, the best and 
most profitable small investment that you 
have ever made. 

I want to emphasize again the impor- 
tance of having the younger people read 
continuously along business lines. Our 
blended peoples have given us a nation of 
workers whose brain capacities are as yet 
untried. Following the war, there will be 
a decade during which it will be deter- 
mined for generations to come whether or 
not the United States can hold the world’s 
leadership which is offered now. As the 
young people are trained to-day, and as 
we develop ourselves in training them, so 
shall the answer be written for our chil- 
dren’s children, and beyond. 

James Harvey Robinson said recently, 
in a striking article in The Century, 
“There is a process of selection which 
will in the long run favor the survival 
of these groups in which the co-operative 
spirit is best developed, and the extinc- 
tion of the groups which prove deficient 
in those qualities which hold men together 
in a common enterprise.” The Chambers 
of Commerce of the United States have 
in four years developed the co-operative 
spirit among business men to an amaz- 
ing extent. If the leaders, nationally and 
locally, can direct this co-operation to 
the acquirement of knowledge, thru our 
excellent public libraries, of what aid is 
available to them thru business in print, we 
shall have less to fear from the war-fos- 
tered co-operative spirit which, out of the 
two armed camps, will dominate the Old 
World for many a year to come. 
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MAKING A MARKET IN LIBRARIES 


By R. Hasse, 
Chief, Economics and Documents Divisions, New York Public Library 


Does any library executive on his job in 
the year of grace 1917 imagine that his 
plant differs in any essential from any other 
business dependent on a market? Even if 
he does not, he is still a long way from 
getting across to his potentially best but 
most neglected market. Such a long way, 
too! And a market that is peculiarly sensi- 
tive. The capacity of American business 
of to-day for absorbing information is in- 
calculable. In all business the fundamental 
law is the creation of a market. The Amer- 
ican library has created for itself a going 
market among the immature, the leisure 
and the handicapped classes. The business 
market is waiting on tiptoe. “Oh, libra- 
ries!” said a business man to me the other 
day, “We can’t use them. We don't 
want books. We want information—in- 
formation in advance of books.” And 
this depressing morsel came by post a 
few days ago: “No, I do not want to 
write to the Blank Library if I can help 
it. They have that insipid way of regarding 
any inquiry as an interference with their 
right to sleep, and I do not want to wake 
them.” I am not sure that this attitude 
does not smart less than that of the business 
man who on getting some slight service at 
the library, is profoundly grateful. No 
business man thinks of expressing his 
gratitude to his office force, or of excusing 
himself tor troubling them. A library to- 
day with any excuse for being makes the 
business contingent of its community feel 
that the library is no more no less than 
an annex to every business man’s office. If 
the business element is made to feel that 
the library is sincere in this regard and not 
merely playing up, then the material sup- 
port of business can be counted on. What a 
man needs in his business he is proverbially 
willing to pay for. What some one who 
knows nothing about his business tries to 
persuade him he ought to need can be 
counted on getting the “This is my busy 
day” signal. 

The recent report of the New \ ork State 


Lunacy Commission contained the state- 
ment that one in every two hundred and 
sixty-one persons in the state was mad. I 
can see the “old-fashioned librarians” throw 
up their hands in holy horror, label me that 
one of the two hundred and sixty-one, and 
turn scornfully back to their old-time cata- 
logs, their shaky statistics and their petty 
decisions. Peradventure, ’tis as well. But one 
of these days, by the same miracle which 
makes the sun to shine, the profession will 
see itseif as the slow, unprogressive, sit- 
by-the-fire-and-spin sort it generally is. The 
public-at-large, which is more to the point, 
will see it too. Some of the public is fairly 
wide awake, even now. 

One of these days there is going to be a 
Library Revolution. And from that time 
on library executives are going to be cap- 
tains of industry, lined up shoulder to 
shoulder with the only salvation of our 
country—sound business. The library in- 
dustry will then be as well organized, as 
well manned, as efficient in service as any 
successful industry. It will cease to be a 
tolerated luxury, and will have become a 
vital necessity in the economic life of the 
country. When that time comes research 
experts will be employed, not only to pro- 
duce information for the library’s market, 
but to produce information for the execu- 
tive. For instance, the latter will ask his 
research expert, why with fifty - eight 
schools studying civics, the library’s col- 
lection of civic material is not used to the 
limit? Why, with the cost of living the 
subject of investigation the country over, 
the library is not prepared with data from 
every corner of the globe on similar condi- 
tions elsewhere and at other times? With 
food prices, marketing, distribution, co- 
operation, and production statistics to the 
last figure—not just books—but informa- 
tion, names, tables, curves, graphs and 
concrete facts. At the present moment, for 
instance, if we were in business in a busi- 
ness way, every library in the country 
would have had every army and navy 
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regulation, manual, register and all its mili- 
tary training and defense clippings, speeches 
and pamphlets assembled at some place con- 
venient to the largest number of persons. 

Libraries might very well study the hy- 
per-sensitive reaction of business to public 
tendencies. What would we think of a 
manufacturer of women’s shoes who to- 
day insisted on producing the four-inch 
shoe of two years ago? Why should not 
librarians sense the coming of great public 
movements and be prepared to meet them 
with the goods instead of trailing along 
behind with ponderous out-of-date bibli- 
ographies? Did you never see the window 
decorator at work late at night, long after 
the store was closed? What does he do it 
for? To get to-morrow’s trade, of course, 
and the next day’s and the day’s after 
that. Suppose you went into a shop as 
soon as it had opened its doors and found 
it all in a turmoil because the stock had 
not been straightened out after yesterday’s 
business. Would you sit down and wait 
with elation? I guess not. How many 
libraries open their doors for business in 
the morning with the books in place? 

A library is a utility, not a monument. 
It should react to the country’s economic 
barometer as quickly as business. One of 
the deadliest hindrances is the fear of 
change. Once we shall have divested the 
profession of the “world without end, 
amen” point of view we shall have made a 
great step forward. Suppose the Library 
Bureau were sending you the same catalog 
it did five years ago. You'd trade some- 
where else. Libraries, as a rule, are not 
known to realize that their catalogs have 
much the same function as has the trade 
catalog. 

A great many years ago two friends 
settled in Milwaukee. Both started in the 
hardware business in a small way. One 
accumulated an enormous stock, never ad- 
vertised, confined his efforts wholly to local 
retailing. He died poor and left his stock 
to his family. The other owns to-day one 
of the great businesses of Milwaukee, with 
direct rail connection to the entire north- 
west from his own plant. One man made 
a market, the other collected hardware. 

How can the library make a market for 
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its wares? Precisely as did the successful 
hardware merchant. First by finding out 
what the public wants and having it avail- 
able when the public wants it; second, by 
attractive displays; third, by having sales 
people who not only know the stock but 
the customers; and fourth, by the right 
kind of advertising. 

We must get over indulging the joy of 
accumulation to the detriment of distribu- 
tion. As librarians we are going to have 
to be not only willing and anxious to dis- 
tribute our wares, but we are going to have 
to know how to do it. 

\Ve cannot say, “Don’t ask us to adver- 
tise. We have more now than we can do, 
and the city fathers do not increase sal- 
aries and appropriations with the increased 
use of our books.” 

Commercial houses get money by giv- 
ing service. Libraries and universities 
also get money by giving service. Money 
can be had for anything in this world 
that is worth while. 

The most up and doing librarian I know 
to-day, reads business periodicals regu- 
larly—reads them, applies their precepts 
in his work and urges his staff to read 
them too. For instance, he finds that no 
big business is successfully run without 
conferences. Every part of its machinery 
is in touch with every other part to make 
a smoothly running plant. This libra- 
rian has informal conferences with his 
heads of departments, heads of depart- 
ments have informal conferences with de- 
partment assistants, department assistants 
have informal conferences with other de- 
partment assistants—conferences to dis- 
cuss everything, from problems of ap- 
proaching readers to lists and bibliogra- 
phies, from exhibits to form letters, from 
the choosing of books to the pulse of 
the people. Conferences, conferences, 
conferences, all kinds of conferences! 
And why? Because he knows that if con- 
ferences pay so well that certain life in- 
surance companies, for instance, call in 
all their special and general agents from 
the far corners of the United States, every 
o often, for nothing but a day or two of 
informal meetings, then conferences must 
be good things. If I should tell you who 
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this is, you would know at once that con- 
ferences have paid in one library, at least 
paid in loyalty of the workers, paid in 
service to the public, and paid in the gen- 
eral prestige of the city as a whole. 

And the end and aim of all these confer- 
ences from the point of view of the li- 
brarian is to “get the goods over” to the 
public, to stimulate a desire for them, to 
make a market in other words, for the in- 
formation stored in the volumes housed 
in the public library. That library is not 
listed with the “dead” libraries of the 
country. But the library death rate is 
tragically high. With your eyes wide 
open for once, see the sad exhibition of 
library corpses strewing this country! 
Dead! Killed by neglect! Died, from lack 
of exercise! Succumbed, because of too 
little fresh air! Drowned ina sea of petty 
jealousies! Smothered to death under 
their own cloud of dust! 

Not from overwork have they passed 
away! Not from excessive usage! The 
libraries to-day which are the most alive, 
are those which are planning ahead to meet 
changing conditions. 

Until libraries consistently carry out 
well-considered campaigns for the mak- 
ing of markets we are not going to qual- 
ify as efficient plants. Not only must 
there be system in our plans and conscious 
effort for definite results, not only must 
we take the same trouble to find out how 
to get patrons and keep them that the 
United Cigar Stores take, for instance 
(and the story of their campaigns is most 
interesting), but we must drill our work- 
ers to the same efficiency for holding 
clients that our successful business friends 
do. The time has gone by for us to com- 
pare ourselves with other libraries and 
to be satisfied because “we are doing 
better than so and so, anyway.” The 
time has come when we must compare 
ourselves with the real builders of busi- 
ness, and make our libraries, from the 
point of view of service at least, rank 
with the best of them. 

When the president of the National 
City Bank of New York recently said 
that we were a nation of economic illit- 
erates he laid the blame largely on our 
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educational system. Is not a favorite 
slogan in the library world the co-opera- 
tion of the library and the schools? If 
we are, as Mr. Vanderlip says, a nation 
of slackers in economic thought, ought 
not libraries to take part of the blame? 
Have we really made the market in 
schools we talk about? Have we not 
simply let it go at opening our doors 
and occasionally sending an arrow into 
the air? Making a market does not mean 
knowing only one’s own stock but the 
special requirements of one’s trade as 
well. Making a market means knowing 
the needs of the business men, of the 
men in the laboratories, of the students in 
the schools in one’s town. It is not 
enough to send out lists of books. We are 
not making a market until we know that 
Mr. Brown has a perfectly good reason for 
wanting information on the sansieviera 
fiber as manufactured in British East 
Africa. And we are not making a market 
if we stop there. We are not making a 
market until Mr. Brown knows that when 
he wants information of that sort, his first 
move is to appeal to the library. But to 
get and hold that kind of a market means 
an equipment at present sensed in only a 
very tentative fashion. Label me that one 
of the two hundred and sixty-one if you 
want to. I venture to say that with a 
going business market adequately served 
no library wili have cause to fear insuffi- 
cient support. 

J. J. Hill is supposed to have said: 
“Every man who has really lived has had 
some time in his life the Great Adventure. 
The Great Northern Railroad has been 
mine.” 

Where is the man, librarian or not, who 
will come forward and take for his Great 
Adventure the revolutionizing of Public 
Libraries ? 


Liprary work is educational work as 
truly as is any other phase of professional 
education. Those engaged in it should be 
trained for it, be given an opportunity to 
develop it, and be compensated for it on 
the basis of a teacher or a department head, 
according to the relative responsibilities.— 
Frorence M. Hopkins. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BUSINESS MAN 


By W. Dawson Jounston, Librarian, St. Paul Public Library 


A Lrprary which has been reduced to 
ashes is not in a position to be of service 
to the specialist, but it is in a position to 
plan for such service, and in a particularly 
good position to enlist the co-operation oi 
the specialist in preparing for such service. 


BUSINESS SURVEY 
In planning for this a survey is of first 
importance. Before our fire of two years 
ago such a survey had been completed for 
the St. Paul Public Library. It involved 
first of all an examination of United States 
Census reports, city directory, and other 
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sources of information for data with regard 
to the leading local industries and the num- 
ber employed in each; local business organ- 
izations and trade journals; and individual 
industries, number of employes, house 
organs, etc. 

Inquiry as to the use of the library by 
members of business organizations fol- 
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lowed. Of the Town Cric:s, the local or- 
ganization of advertising men, 21% were 
found to be cardholders; of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association 15%; of the Ro- 
tary Club 12.5%; of the Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association 12.38%; of the Institute 
of Banking 12%; of the Association of 
Office Men 11%; an average of 13.98%. It 
was at once clear that the first problem was 
the service of the other eighty-six in every 
hundred. 

There were some among this majority 
who were sceptical as to the value of books 
to the business man. There were others, 
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who felt that while they might help the 
employe, they would not help business, par- 
ticularly if they were made accessible to 
employes by means of traveling libraries 
located in business houses; the books might 
be used during business hours and so inter- 
fere with business activities. The larger 
number, however, felt they would be of 
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value to both employer and employe; the 
employers, on the one hand, being certain 
that they would be good for employes, and 
the employes, on the other hand, being 
equally certain that they would be good for 
employers. 

SELECTION OF BUSINESS BOOKS 

The first method adopted to make the 
library more useful to the business man 
was to get him to tell what he wanted, and 
particularly to get library committees of 
business organizations appointed to advise 
the librarian in the selection of books. The 
societies already referred to were quick to 
do this; in others like the Builders’ Ex- 
change, the Real Estate Board, and the 
Insurance Exchange, the officers of the 
society themselves assumed this task; and 
in other unorganized branches of business 
individual business men gave the librarian 
the assistance needed. 

Lists of business books published by other 
libraries, lists and announcements of busi- 
ness books from such publishers as the 
Ronald Press and Shaw, and such book- 
sellers as McClurg and McDevitt-Wilson, 
and special lists like the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Accountants’ “Five foot 
shelf for accounting students” ( Yearbook 
1912) were placed in the hands of these 
library advisers to facilitate their work in 
the selection of books. No book commit- 
tees ever did better work. 


PUBLICITY FOR THE LIBRARY 


After getting the books the next thing 
was to get them used, and the best way to 
get them used, the local club of advertising 
men, the Town Criers thought, was thru 


newspaper publicity. The manager of the 
Daily News felt as the Town Criers did, 
and with characteristic public spirit agreed 
to issue a special library edition of his paper. 

This consisted of the regular edition of 
the newspaper enclosed in a special four- 
page section devoted to the Town Criers 
and their library project. It contained 
articles on the importance of a business 
library and on libraries in business estab- 
lishments, interviews with prominent busi- 
ness men, editorials, and verse upon the 
subject. 

The distribution of the newspaper was 
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not left to chance. The business section of 
the city was districted, and each Town 
Crier, wearing a large round tag and hats 
with the legend “Town Criers Library Edi- 
tion Daily News,” was assigned a route. 

As a result there was not a business man 
in the city at the end of the day who did 
not know about the establishment of the 
new department in the public library, and 
had not contributed something toward the 
development of its service. 

Not content with this the Town Criers 
sent out circular letters to business houses 
describing their project. “We believe this 
library will help business for St. Paul,” the 
letter said, “it will give men new ideas— 
will make them better business men.” They 
asked that business men route the letter 
thru their concerns as per attached slips, 
and that an enclosed post card be filled out 
asking for catalogs of the business library 
for distribution among their employes and 
for posters for display in elevators or else- 
where calling attention to the library. 

These circular letters were followed up 
by library talks at the lunch hour in houses 
where there was a lunch room for em- 
ployes, and by library notes in house organs. 

There were also talks on the library be- 
fore other business organizations, and 
library and book notes in their announce- 
ments and bulletins. 


BRANCH BUSINESS LIBRARIES 

it was felt, however, that it was not 
enough that every one should know that 
there was a library and that it had a spe- 
cial department for business men. The 
business man hasn't time to go to the li- 
brary; it must be taken to him. For this 
reason the library had no sooner made one 
collection—the central one—than it began 
another, and still another, until it now has 
twenty-one business libraries located in the 
larger business houses of the city. 

These libraries are intended to serve only 
the employes of the establishment in which 
they are located. Their collections consist 
not only of business books, but also of 
books on history, social questions, travel, 
biography, and fiction. They are shelved 
either in a study, in a rest room, or in a 
lunch room, and the use of them is pro- 
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tion of books. 


moted by notes in house organs and by 
catalogs printed at the expense of the 
house. An employe attends to the distribu- 
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than books it is probable that the telephone 
will remain the chief means of communi- 
cation between the librarian and the busi- 


ness man. 


TOWN CRIERS CLUB 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


An Index to Recent Books and Articles in 


Magazines of Interest to Business Men 


Issued by the Town Criers Club in the interest of the Business [3M 
Men's Division of the St. Paul Public Library. \ 


SPRAGUE W. SMITH, Cheirman, ALLAN L. FIRESTONE, 
W. F. OLDHAM, Library Committee 


“Tell me what you read and I'll tell you what 


you are.’ 


Vol. 


January, 1917 


No. 4 


Put Your Shoulder to the Wheel --- Boost! 


Saint Paul has one of the most beautiful 
library buildings in the United States, 
and with such a man as Dr. Dawson 
Johnston as librarian, there is no doubt 
but that we will have the most complete 
business men’s reference library as soon as 
the books can be gotten. Now that we 
have this beautiful building and new busi- 
ness books are coming in all the time, we 
want to get the most use of all these up-to 
date books, so after making a little investi- 
gation and talking it over with some busi- 
ness men, we find there is need of an 
attendant in the business men’s division 
of the Public Library who is an expert 
on business literature, one who can tell 
us what book to get that will enlighten 
us on any specific problem which may con- 
front us 

Then again, maybe you are too busy 
to go up to the Library, so then wouldn't 
it be a good thing to be able to call up 
the Library and tell them that you would 
like to have a book dealing on that specifio 


problem with which you are pondering, 
sent down to your office in a few minutes? 

And last but not least do you think this 
bulletin is worth while? Would you like 
to have it to continue to come to your 
desk? 

If you would like ¢o have the ex- 
pert on business literature installed at 
the Public Library, write Dr. Johnston 
and tell him so. And if you would like 
to have the messenger service above 
mentioned, write Dr. Johnston and tell 
him so. And if you believe this bulletin 
is of any service to you in your business, 
write Dr. Johnston and tell him so. 


The E Society Journal is 
rendering a real service to its readers 
by listing articles of interest to business 
men, similar to this bulletin. These 
articles are taken from different maga- 
zines which tend ‘to show the broad 
mindedness of editorial staff 


NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


Selling Things. ©. S. Marden and J 
MacGrail. 1916, 275 p. ( 

The Predetermination of True Costs 
and Relatively True Selling Prices. 
F. A. Parkhurst. 1916, 96 p. (141) 

American and Foreign Investment 
Bonds. W.L. Raymond. 1916,324 p 
(142). 


The Butter Industry in the United 
States; an economic study of butter 
and oleomargarine. E. Wiest. 1916, 
264 p. (Columbia University Studies 
in History). (143). 

How to Conduct the Real Estate, In- 
surance and General Brokerage 
Business. W. R. Gahagen. 1916, 
125 p. (144). 

The Premium System of Forcing 
Sales. Its Principles, Laws and Uses, 
Henry S. Bunting. A_ study of the 
most modern methods of capturing 
markets and overcoming competition 
(145). 


It has also been suggested that the use 
of business books might be promoted by the 
inauguration of free delivery in the busi- 
It is obvious that one or two 
library messengers might do the work of a 
much greater number of messengers from 
separate business houses, provided the de- 
mand for this form of service is sufficient 
to warrant its establishment. 
information rather 


ness district. 


as the demand is for 


Boys and Girls in Commercial Work. 
B. M. Stevens. 1916, 181 p., 13 v. (146). 

Office Efficiency, Melvil Dewey. 1916 
45 p. Reprint from “The business o 
insurance,” 1912. (147). 

Ambitious Women in Business. Elea- 
nor Colbert. 1916, 393 p. HD6OS3R6. 
(148) 

The Science and Art of Salesmanship. 
S. R. Hoover. 1916,193 p. (Macmil- 
lan's commercial series). (149) 

Commercial Mortmain. 
Passos. 1916, 101 p. 

Specialty Advertising. The new way 
to build business, Henry S. Bunting 
A classification of specialty media, and 
an exposition of direct individual ad- 
vertising or personal appeal. (151). 

The Elementary Laws of Advertising 
and How to Use Them. Henry S 
Bunting. A complete analysis and 
synthesis of the selling power of pub- 
licity. (152). 


But as long 


AN INDEX TO CURRENT BUSINESS 
LITERATURE 

After all was done, however, 
both in the direction of advertis- 
ing the library and in the direc- 
tion of mobilizing its collections, 
it was still necessary to give 
business men information with 
regard to its content, and par- 
ticularly information with regard 
to additions to its collections. 

The Town Criers, therefore, re- 
solved that the business library 
should have a house organ, and in 
October last began the publica- 
tion of “Business books: an index 
to recent books and articles in 
magazines of interest to business 
men.” This new venture in library 
literature was not planned to list 
everything published, after the 
manner of a bookseller’s catalog, 
nor was it to be a bare list of 
authors and titles. The editorial 
committee of the Town Criers 
were, therefore, careful to secure 
the advice of representatives of 
other business organizations in 
the selection and description of 
books and articles to be listed. 

It was equally careful about 
the form to be used in its biblio- 
graphical notes. The author is 
subordinated to the title; the title 
is printed in Gothic type, and con- 
spicuous headings are adopted to 
facilitate examination of the list 
and selection of material of inter- 
est to the reader. The annotations, 
too, are written not for their own 


sake but simply to supplement what the 
title says about the content of the book 
or article described. 

The city has undertaken to distribute this 
unique monthly among the members of all 
local business organizations and is 
sending it to libraries and business organi- 
zations in other cities, and will continue to 
do so until some national organization is 
ready to be responsible for its publication. 
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MAKING THE LIBRARY MORE USEFUL 


TO THE BUSINESS MAN 
By F. M. Ferxer, Editorial Director, Electrical World and Electrical Merchandising 


Business men as a whole are unimagin- 
ative. Librarians as a whole are unsympa- 
thetic. Whenever we find exceptions, as we 
do, to these two general statements we find 
the two co-operating. The men who make 
great successes in their chosen commercial 
branches come nearer to being poets than 
most librarians realize and the librarians 
who can inspire as well as instruct have 
the great educational opportunity in the 
average community. 

Several years ago I had my first impres- 
sion of the value of this better mutual 
understanding between business men and 
librarians. I was visiting a great wood- 
working factory in Grand Rapids. While 
waiting for the general manager, I picked 
up a copy of the local telephone directory 
and found on the inside cover an advertise- 
ment that read in spirit as follows. “The 
telephone number of the Public Library is 
270. The Library has a special information 
bureau to help business men. Men have 
written about problems similar to yours in 
books and in technical and trade periodicals, 
Call 270 if you have a question the library 
can help you answer.” 

When I saw the general manager I 
asked him whether he had ever used this 
service and I found him enthusiastic. He 
had a personal interest in the library. He 
told me that it had a splendid collection of 
books on furniture design, for example, 
that pleased him, and more particularly 
that the librarian was alive to the needs 
of the business men of the town. “When- 
ever he reads in the newspaper,” said my 
manufacturer, “that a business man is to 
deliver an address before an association 
or public meeting, he takes the initiative 
to write him a personal letter and tell him 
that he may find certain sources of infor- 
mation in the library of service to him and 
that the library stands ready to help him 
in preparing his paper. Later, Mr. Ranck, 
the librarian, who I hope is still promoting 
this work, told me something of the devel- 
opment of the library in its relation to busi- 


ness men and their response in the way of 
providing funds. 

I have written this article by request, 
not to preach against librarians so much 
as to interpret the function of the library, 
as I see it, with relation to our industrial 
and commercial life. <A librarian, like an 
editor of a business or technical journal, 
has the unusual opportunity of being both 
in the procession of daily business life and 
on the edge of the procession looking out 
over it and seeing from where it came and 
where it is going. From this vantage 
ground he has the opportunity to inspire 
and lead the business men of his com- 
munity and to show them in a practical way 
that the economic and social problems that 
face us to-day are all the fabric of an 
industrial and commercial age. 

Business men who succeed view their 
work in just as creative a spirit as painters 
or musicians view theirs. The corner 
grocer, the electric light manager, the 
manufacturer or any other business man, 
can express himself just as truly and just 
as completely in his chosen branch as the 
artist on his canvas or the musician in 
his score. Until librarians and others in 
our great educational and so-called pro- 
fessional groups realize that business is 
creative, the library and the school will 
continue to be content to record or reflect 
history and not to interpret and prophesy 
the problems of business with a broad 
sympathy. 

Business in the minds of some who are 
onlookers only and have never experienced 
being also a part of the procession of our 
industrial life, is a world apart, another 
phase of life. Business to this group has a 
set of morals, ethics and economic princi- 
ples which differ completely from the 
“standard” standards. Once this “class 
distinction” is removed, once librarians, 
teachers, ministers, doctors and _ other 
leaders of local thought in the average 
community really understand business, we 
shall be able to solve together some of the 
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problems, and the librarian can take his 
proper place as a prophet and interpreter 
as well as a historian. 

To make the library more useful we must 
first establish a new bond of sympathy and 
understanding. Practically, how can this be 
accomplished? Of this, librarians who have 
already successfully made the library an 
active force in their communities are more 
qualified to speak than I. Generalizing 
from my observations, however, I should 
say that success is due eighty per cent. to 
personality and twenty per cent. to methods. 
Choose the right man or woman and the 
work of making a business man realize 
that he has something for the library and 
that the library has something for him, is 
eighty per cent. under way. A librarian who 
does not sense the business man’s needs can 
vever be more than a perfunctory help to 
merchants or manufacturers. The head of 
a business information department must 
not only know sources of information but 
understand the relation of current events 
to the trend of commercial development. 
The director of a business information 
bureau must have a news sense of national! 
problems and interpret them locally. 

As to methods, we may all make sug- 
gestions. One great problem and one in 
which the library can help, is to unify what 
may be called the business educational work 
of a community. The library ought to be 
an active member in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, local advertising or business associ- 
ations, Y. M. C. A. educational activities 
and all similar forces at work to broaden 
the horizon of business of both manager 
and man. 

The head of such a bureau ought to know 
more about the editorial policies and pur- 
poses of the business and technical press. 
In most libraries, judging by appearances, 
the leading technical and business period- 
icals are read more widely than any others. 
More attention can be paid to lifting out 
the “high spots” and pointing to new devel- 
opments on the bulletin board. National 
activities can in this way be interpreted 
locally. The editors of business and tech- 
nical periodicals are constantly in touch 
with their respective industries. They 
travel and talk with and report the 


doings of the men in their industries. Re- 
cently an Editorial Conference was formed 
of the fifty or sixty business and technical 
journals represented in the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers Association. The editors 
gather every two or three weeks and listen 
to discussions of some great national prob- 
lems by men who know, such as “Trade 
acceptances,” “Our trade after the war,” 
“The work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce,” “The Webb Bill and 
its relation to foreign trade,” and so on, 
subjects which in themselves indicate cer- 
tain great problems. Every librarian who 
is promoting a useful branch of his service 
to business men, may get in touch with 
the secretary of that association and re- 
ceive regularly an account of its proceed- 
ings. This is but another example of a 
force that can be put to work by the local 
library to bring its service closer to the 
needs of the average man. 

At first sight it might seem that the 
organizing of a department that could be 
made distinctly practical would require a 
large staff and a most versatile head. As 
the werk grows the capacity of staff and 
director will naturally increase. In most 
communities, however, there is one class 
of business or manufacturing that is dis- 
tinctive. This town, in Massachusetts, will 
be a shoe town, let us say; another in 
Minnesota will be a flour town; a third in 
Michigan may be a wood-working com- 
munity, and so on. The library consequently 
can specialize locally and because the head 
may also generalize, he may add the leaven 
of generalization to the work of the com- 
munity which specialization needs to pre- 
vent ruts. Properly conceived, such a de- 
partment in a library may put the town to 
work on the most fascinating problem of 
to-day, that of giving business men ideals, 
and idealists a sympathetic knowledge of 
business. 


WITH a view to securing complete col- 
lections of material relating to local af- 
fairs the St. Paul Typothetae has recom- 
mended that, with the permission of the 
authors, a copy of all local publications 
printed by members be sent to the secre- 
tary and forwarded by him to the city 
librarian. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS LIBRARIES 


DESCRIBED BY THEIR LIBRARIANS 


PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 

Tue library of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum was organized in 1896 for 
the purpose of supplying the museum with 
such official and other publications, con- 
taining information in regard to the trade 
of foreign countries, as would enable it to 
bring the manufacturers of the United 
States into closer relations with buyers in 
foreign countries. 

There are 38,958 books and 69,239 
pamphlets in the library, made up of the 
following classes. 

ist—Official statistics of the imports and 
exports of all countries. 

2d—Reports of the consuls of the leading 
countries as to the commercial conditions 
in their several districts. 

3d—Directories : 

a—Of the leading commercial centers 
of the world. 

b—Of all cities of the United States of 
over 100,000 population. 

c—Of the leading industries of the 
United States and the principal for- 
eign countries. 

4th—Tariffs of all countries. 

5th—Modern books of travel, especially 
those treating of the trade and resources of 
the various countries. 

6th—Books on economics, science and 
useful arts. 

7th—Trade journals and scientific and 
geographical periodicals. 

8th—All current publications of the 
United States Government, as the library 
is one of its depositories. 

Altho established primarily for the use 
of the museum, the library is free to the 
public for reference purposes, and is being 
used by it more extensively each year as its 
resources become known. The value of its 
collection for the study of commerce and 
its many allied subjects is constantly com- 
mented upon not only by Philadelphians, 
but by visitors from other cities, who have 
made fruitless searches elsewhere. 

In addition to the facilities for research 
work offered to those who can personally 


visit the library, numerous inquiries are an- 
swered by telephone and correspondence 
as to the demands for American goods in 
foreign countries and the names of possible 
purchasers of same; the tariff that must be 
paid on the articles sold to foreign countries 
and the custom house regulations that must 
be observed; the sources of supply for the 
raw materials used by American manufac- 
turers, such as rubber, silk, henequen, cof- 
fee, cacao, olive oil, etc., and the names of 
firms from whom these products may be 
obtained. 

The library also prepares articles for 
Commercial America, the monthly journal 
of the museum. Some idea of their char- 
acter can be obtained from the titles of 
those appearing in 1916: The World’s Ma 
chinery; Agricultural America; The 
World's Tin; The American Automobile ; 
American Trade in 1915; International 
Trade Boycotts; South American Re- 
sources; The World’s Iron and Steel; A 
Year of War Trade; The World’s Petro- 
leum; The Zine Industry; The World's 
Cotton Crop. 

The large painted charts on the walls of 
the library, illustrating the trade of the 
world and of the different countries, are 
one of its most attractive features to visi- 
tors. They frequently say that they obtain 
a clearer idea of the world’s trade in a brief 
study of these charts than they ever had 
from a..y tabular statement. 

Joun J. Macrarvane, Librarian. 
STONE & WEBSTER, BOSTON 

GENERALLY speaking, the library has 
about 8000 books, pamphlets and period- 
icals, and not far from 100,000 index cards 
referring to the books and articles in the 
periodicals. The cards for the books are 
classified by a dictionary and a quasi-deci- 
mal and geographic system, and the cards 
for the periodical references by a decimal 
and mnemonic system. Those obvious tools 
of business, which include text books, trans- 
actions, technical journals, and general 
reference works, together with a force of 
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six workers, are supplemented by records 
of personally owned books and specialties 
of various persons in the office. The index 
also points to sources outside. 

he library is quite informal, with but 
few rules, and emphasis is laid on the ser- 
vice rather than on the mere collection of 
printed matter. More and more does it 
take into consideration the neighborhood 
as the unit of reference and research, and 
less and less is there hesitancy to borrow 
and loan literature that will be of help 
to various persons wanting information. 
Strength by inter-relationship is becoming 
the dominant note, and also the tendency 
to standardize what has been rule-of- 
thumb; the instinct of whom to look to on 
various topics of knowledge is becoming 
a matter of record, and the tendency is 
toward looking to sponsors for topics on 
which they specialize. 

The value of the library to the organiza- 
tion appears from the nature of the ques- 
tions asked and answered—questions that 
involve the latest thought on government 
ownership, hydro-electric practice, forms 
of accounting, concrete construction, statis- 
tics of cities, etc. The building of the li- 
brary has been largely from a feeling that 
such and such a work will be called for, 
because questions that bear upon its con- 
tent are apt to be asked. According as busi- 
ness men, including engineers in their ca- 
pacity of business men, give enough time 
to a subject to become authorities, and thus 
can forecast the need for various publica- 
tions, they qualify as advisers on what the 
library shall contain. The more the recom- 
mendation comes, “You ought to have that 
book,” the more certainty that the library 
is an earning factor in the organization. 
Lack of time to specialize is what stands 
largely in the way of the most refined use- 
fulness of the library. Questions on busi- 
ness English come up, and inability to find 
just the answer in the fairly good books 
that we have points to the need for having 
a bibliography on the subject of business 
English. But time to make it has not been 
found yet. Requests for elementary books 
come up, and we need a better bibliography 
on this than we have had up to date. The 
immense number of cards we have, for in- 
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stance, on the subject of hydro-electrics is 
quite colorless as to the relative value of 
the references, and, until we shall have 
sponsors to annotate such references as 
these, each painstaking inquirer has to “dig 
out” what he wants from a long list. The 
problem of co-ordination is to-day of more 
importance than size, number of workers, 
and the like, because, obviously, there is a 
great deal of redundancy that could be 
avoided when the machinery of working to- 
gether in the community is perfected; and 
it is a problem that is part and parcel of 
the much-rumored “Preparedness.” 

Grorce Winturop Leer, Librarian. 
TYPOGRAPHIC LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OI 
THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 

A REMARKABLE typographic library is 
owned by the American Type Founders 
Company, which maintains it largely as a 
matter of sentiment: pride in the arts of 
typefounding and printing, their histories 
and the histories of a large number of 
printers who have made printing illus- 
trious. 

This typefoundry, located in Jersey City 
N. J., is the successor of Benjamin Frank- 
lin's typefoundry, brought from France in 
i785, and also of Mappa’s typefoundry, 
brought to New York from Holland in 
1791. Many interesting mementoes of its 
predecessors were existing in the Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia establishments 
of the company. At the suggestion of 
Henry L. Bullen, now manager of the 
Efficiency Department, these were assem- 
bled at the central plant in Jersey City, 
forming, together with a private collection 
of Mr. Bullen’s, the nucleus of what has 
since grown to be the most complete ex- 
isting collection of books, prints, periodi- 
cals, medals, autographs, ancient appli- 
ances, tools, ete., relating to typography, 
engraving, journalism, advertising and per- 
sons eminent in these arts. 

The object is to procure everything that 
will illustrate the history, art and technics 
of typography, and the point of view is 
that of Carlyle: “With the art of Writ- 
ing, of which Printing is a simple: an in- 
evitable and comparatively insignificant 
corollary, the true reign of miracles for 
mankind commenced.” Typography is sim- 
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ply a method of rapid writing, and civiliza- 
tion and this art practiced by printers were 
born in the same instant. All other aspir- 
ing arts spring from the idea which caused 
the first symbol to be invented and used to 
record a fact. Hence, the scope of this 
library includes the history of the methods 
used in making records or books on leaves, 
bark, skins, clay, papyrus, parchment and 
paper before Gutenberg’s invention of mov- 
able types. Then follows a carefully se- 
lected collection of the master works of the 
printers from Gutenberg to Bruce Rogers 
and Updike in our own time and country, 
illustrating the entire evolution of typo- 
graphy, from the first magnificent efforts 
to emulate the illuminated books of the 
scrivener guilds to the modern intimate 
pocket editions first introduced by Aldus 
Manutius. 

In cataloging the printer takes prece- 
dence of the author, unless the work ac- 
tually relates to printing and its allied arts. 
Here, for instance, are the three master 
works of Nicolas Jenson, printer, of Ven- 
ice: it is in this library a matter of minor 
interest that one of these is by Eusebius, 
and another by St. Augustine. There is a 
chronological index: one may wish to 
study the printing of a particular period, 
and the cards in this section make this a 
matter of no difficulty. After a careful 
examination, Alfred W. Pollard, keeper of 
the fifteenth-century books in the British 
Museum, said that nowhere else could ty- 
pography in its every aspect be studied so 
readily. 

There are extensive collections of prints, 
laws relating to the liberty of the press, 
early American newspapers and magazines, 
printers’ autographs, medals relating to 
typography, curiosities of printing, anni- 
versary issues of mewspapers, printing 
trade periodicals from the earliest to the 
latest, manuscript histories and biographies 
—everything in fine which may interest the 
printer and glorify his highly important 
occupation. 

As to the utility of the library: it con- 
tains a remarkably complete collection of 
specimen books and broadsides of type de- 
signs from the earliest (1496) to the pres- 
ent time. These present the only exact 
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history of typefaces, and these with the 
master works of the earlier printers who 
designed and cast their own types are 
studied by the designing department of the 
company. As a result, several important 
and successful revivals of early type de- 
signs have been effected to the benefit of 
printing and printers generally. The li- 
brary is frequently used by eminent typo- 
graphers of the chief American printing 
centers, when these artists are planning 
books or catalogs conformable to some 
school or period of typography. They 
come here in the same spirit and with the 
same object that actuates other artists 
when they haunt other art museums. They 
appreciate the entire absence of red tape 
and of the stricter rules necessary in public 
institutions. 

The library is used quite frequently by 
inventors and patent lawyers, and it has be- 
come one of its functions to answer all 
sorts of questions relating to the history 
and practice of typography. If any ques- 
tion cannot be answered authoritatively, 
the rule is to acquire the data as quickly 
as possible—a weak link has been discov- 
ered and must be made strong. Recently, 
a researcher employed by the State of New 
York to compile a history of printers’ 
unions, found a large part of the materials 
in this collection. He had previously jour- 
neyed to the great libraries in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Washington, but 
expressed the opinion that had he known 
of the Typographic Library earlier he 
might have saved the time and expense of 
those journeys. 

There is a not inconsiderable collection 
of unique material relating to Franklin’s 
activities as a printer, including an inven- 
tory of his printing house in Philadelphia, 
and the specimen of his types cast in his 
typefoundry. The authors of the two most 
recent books on Franklin in their prefaces 
acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
Typographic Library for the use of hith- 
erto unpublished material. When in 1912, 
the King’s Printers of Great Britain pub- 
lished a history of their establishment, 
founded by William Strahan, the closest 
friend of our Franklin, a large part of the 
data was discovered in this collection. Not 
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long ago the New York Sun issued a spe- 
cial supplement for the publishing industry. 
The man assigned to write the history of 
early publishing in America was quite un- 
informed on the subject. Someone, to his 
surprise, directed him to a typefoundry in 
Jersey City, and there he found ample 
material for a well-written and informative 
essay. The aim is to be educative, and it is 
a satisfactory reward that the aim is being 
achieved. 

The collection is international in its 
scope. Typographically it has an “exten- 
sive view from China to Peru.” Its sup- 
porters believe that idealism and sentiment 
have quite practical uses in an art occupa- 
tion which is the right hand and banner 
bearer of progressive civilization. What- 
ever of merit there is in its scope, growth 
and usefulness, the praise belongs to its 
far-sighted founder and chief supporter, 
Robert W. Nelson, president of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company. It contains 
more than ten thousand titles, and is open 
to visitors and students during business 
hours all the year round. 

Henry L. Butten, Librarian. 
BUREAU OF RAILWAY ECONOMICS LIBRARY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tue first function of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics Library has been to pro- 
vide a library of railway literature to meet 
the requirements of the Bureau, an organi- 
zation established by the railways in I910 
“for the scientific study of transportation 
problems.” This has involved the collec- 
tion of material bearing on the economics 
and statistics of transportation which may 
be required in supplying information de- 
sired by railway officials, and in the prepa- 
ration of regular and special reports and 
studies made by the Bureau. From its in- 
ception, however, the collection has been 
made to serve similar purposes for the pub- 
lic in general and for other libraries. 

While the main purpose has been to se- 
cure such material to meet these current 
needs the library has also endeavored to 
acquire the so-called ephemeral pamphlet 
literature that is essential to an adequate 
explanation of the events of to-day in the 
transportation world when studied by the 
investigator of to-morrow, and from its 
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beginning the daily, weekly and monthly 
publications on railway and collateral sub- 
jects have been regularly received. The 
periodicals, now numbering over two hun- 
dred, are carefully examined, the articles 
being duly indexed, and notes are secured 
of current addresses on railway topics, 
hearings and documents of state and fed- 
eral legislatures, briefs and decisions in im- 
portant railway cases, and reports of the 
various state regulative bodies. Such pub- 
lications are promptly requested. And as 
the contemporary literature of the past is 
likewise necessary to understand what has 
transpired, another function of the Bureau 
Library has been to provide material for 
statistical and historical comparison. 

In a little less than seven years the Bu- 
reau Library has gathered together what 
has been called the largest transportation 
library in the United States, comprising 
approximately 60,000 books and pamphlets 
and 15,000 magazine excerpts and clip- 
pings. It now possesses the standard text 
books on all economic phases of railway 
activity, a large number of important tech- 
nical treatises, practically complete sets of 
state railroad and public service commis- 
sion reports, the decisions and reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, files 
of the individual railway company reports 
and publications now gradually approach- 
ing completion, fairly complete files of for- 
eign official reports on governmental rail- 
way systems, the most important legislative 
hearings, and the standard railway peri- 
odicals. 

A large proportion of the federal num- 
bered documents relating to railways have 
been secured and a beginning has been 
made as to state documents, the library 
now having a fair representation of those 
of New York, Virginia, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
The sets of Poor’s and Moody’s manuals 
of railways, and Moody’s analyses of rail- 
way investments, are complete. The file 
of the Railway Age Gazette and its prede- 
cessors, the Railroad Gazette and the 
Railway Age, is also complete, and with the 
assistance of a loan from James Hilhouse, 
Esq., of New Haven, the file of the Amer- 
ican Railway Journal is practically com- 
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plete from’ the first number in 1832 to 
187 

The Bureau has also partial files of the 
publications of the various railway asso- 
ciations, clubs, and employes’ associations, 
and similar organizations. 

“Readiness to serve” is perhaps the most 
important function of the Bureau Library, 
and accordingly especial effort is made to 
secure everything relating to any timely 
topic. With a view to being able to supply 
information on government ownership of 
railways, for example, its books and articles 
relating to this subject form in all prob- 
ability the most extensive collection in any 
single library. Similarly in connection with 
the federal valuation of the railways, it 
is endeavoring to acquire all available 
printed material, including that bearing on 
the historical phases of the subject. 

All current material bearing on any topic 
under investigation by a member of the 
Bureau staff automatically goes to him. 
Notes of similar items are sent to those 
correspondents of the Bureau who are 
known to be interested in the particular 
subjects. The library also endeavors to 
call the attention of other special libraries 
to articles in their particular field which 
appear in current railway periodicals. 

A feature made possible thru the Bu- 
reau’s “union catalog’—in which is being 
incorporated the record of the railway con- 
tents of over one hundred libraries—is the 
sending of specially prepared lists of ref- 
erences to correspondents in distant cities, 
by which the material listed can be con- 
sulted at or thru local libraries. Following 
the titles in these lists symbols are given 
indicating the libraries from which the 
items may be borrowed on inter-library 
loan if the correspondent’s local library 
does not possess them. Several of these 
lists have grown into bibliographies and a 
few have been printed, among which may 
be mentioned: Commerce Court, Govern- 
ment Ownership of Railways, Train-Crew 
and Train-Limit Legislation, Valution of 
Steam Railways, Use of Railroads in War, 
Railway Motor Cars, Locomotive Valve- 
Gears. 

H. Jounston, 
Librarian. 
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THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY OF THE NATIONAL 
CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

As the filing system of our library has 
been fully described on several occasions 
and as mortgage and report files vary only 
slightly in the different houses owning 
them, a brief description of our reference 
library will, perhaps, be of interest. 

We depend entirely on the efforts of the 
library staff in collecting foreign docu- 
ments, as well as those of domestic output, 
and while an occasional small presentation 
exhibit is warmly welcomed, we find we 
must trust to our own ingenuity in obtain- 
ing interesting and helpful material. 

Our collection consists of government re- 
ports, or public documents, and we are 
constantly on the alert to keep these entirely 
up to date. 

The British Empire is a most prolific 
and satisfactory contributor to any docu- 
ment library, and we have on our shelves 
the trade and finance reports, yearbooks, 
tariffs and miscellaneous statistics of Eng- 
land and all her numerous colonies. 

In all countries we specialize in the re- 
ports made to their respective governments 
by the heads of departments, and were for- 
tunate enough to secure in most cases the 
last statistics given out by the belligerent 
countries before the war began. With the 
exception of Turkey and Serbia, we made 
a fairly complete survey, but since August, 
1914, our efforts have been necessarily con- 
fined to the neutral countries and the few 
belligerents from whom government docu- 
ments are obtainable. Laws are, of course, 
a necessary aid in any business library, and 
while we have the Statutes of the United 
States and as many laws of foreign coun- 
tries as we can conveniently procure, we 
are constantly adding to our very small 
and inadequate collection in a modest way. 

It is exceedingly difficult for a business 
library to draw any line between general 
statistical works and a law collection. A 
few scattered statutes otbained from the 
four corners of the globe, are merely ag- 
gravating, and yet any further steps in this 
direction lead directly to a law library, 
which is a whole endeavor in itself and 
calls for a most generous expenditure of 
time and money. 


Directories, dictionaries, bound maga- 


zines, both foreign and domestic, encyclo- 
pedias and atlases, also aid us in our refer- 
ence work, which brings us directly to the 
kind of service rendered by the library 
staff. 

The staff is constantly engaged on re- 
search work, which is confined almost en- 
tirely to our own resources; and no sta- 
tistical work or digesting of articles is done. 
The magazines are thoroly indexed on 
cards, and placed in the regular catalog 
according to subject, and after the librarian 
has used every endeavor in obtaining the 
desired information for the applicants, he 
is left to do his own work on the various 
facts presented. 

The applicant either telephones or comes 
in person to the library, but we put our 
“wares” before our public by issuing a 
weekly bulletin of accessions, copies of 
which go to all of the officers, and a large 
number of employes. This not only aids 
those who are waiting for the arrival of 
special material, but arouses the interest 
of others in subjects which would other- 
wise escape their attention, 

Special clippings, articles and documents 
are noted for those who are especially or 
temporarily interested in particular sub- 
jects, and the data either sent them by 
page, or they are notified by telephone to 
call or send for the material. 

The amount of clerical work done in the 
library does not permit further effort in 
“following the employe about the plant,” 
but there are numerous ways in which this 
could be done to the great advantage of 
both the library and the employes, and some 
methods for its successful accomplishment 
may be worked out in future. 

FLORENCE Spencer, Librarian, 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Tue American Bankers Association is 
the national organization of bankers, with 
executive headquarters at 5 Nassau street, 
New York. Its library is primarily for the 
use of officers and employes of the 16,000 
member banks, which include national, 
state and private banks, trust companies 
and clearing houses. Special service is 
also given to the section secretaries at 
headquarters, to executive committees and 
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secretaries of State Bankers Associations, 
and, when possible, to economists, the press, 
and to other libraries. 

The library has two functions: First, 
supplying current information on the mone- 
tary, banking practice and policy, credit, 
commercial paper, and administrative fea- 
tures of finance. Second, the assembling of 
as complete records of American experi- 
ence in solving American monetary and 
banking problems as possible, and the grad- 
ual building up of an American Financial 
Reference Library which will serve as a 
national center of such information. 

In order to make current information as 
accessible to members in every state as it 
is to those in New York, the library circu- 
lates its material by means of “package 
libraries” containing pamphlets, magazine 
articles and clippings on any subject cov- 
ered by its traveling loan collection. Books 
are also loaned thru the mail, with the ex- 
ception of a few reference and special 
books. The books, articles, etc., loaned 
last year, in all states, including Alaska, 
totaled 16,000, and about 75 per cent. of the 
service was rendered to bankers outside 
New York—most of them country rather 
than city bankers. 

The material is used for business pur- 
poses, for the preparation of articles and 
speeches, for legislative committees, and 
general reading. Queries are answered by 
correspondence and telegraph, and the 
library is open daily from nine until five 
o’clock for the use of New York bankers. 
Special collections on bank advertising, 
bank buildings, currency controversy and 
the Federal Reserve System are main- 
tained. 

In addition to making a daily index of 
all articles and items of importance in finan- 
cial and economic periodicals, many of 
these are duplicated for clipping purposes, 
and five newspapers are clipped in addition 
to the use of a clipping bureau. Vertical 
file material is arranged in dictionary or- 
der, and no supplemental card index is 
used—the subjects being typed on center 
guides for main subjects, and on side 
guides for sub-divisions. Clippings are 
mounted on 94x 7!4 manila cards, while 
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magazine excerpts are put into manila cov- 
ers for protection in mailing. 

In cataloging, more analyticals are used 
than in public library practice, and the en- 
tries are more specific, the title indicating, 
when possible, the gist of the article or 
chapter. The short form analytical is used, 
and the briefest imprint possible. The book 
classification is an arbitrary arrangement 
of financial subjects by decimals, following 
the Library of Congress economic order 
when feasible. No author numbers are 
used, and geographical sub-divisions are in- 
dicated by decimals. 

The financial library of Alexander Del 
Mar has recently been acquired as part of 
the American Financial Library collection. 
This contains unpublished manuscripts and 
pamphlets which have not yet been listed. 
Exclusive of those, the A. B. A. Library 
now contains about 5000 books and 50,000 
items in its loan files. 

Marian R. GLenn, Librarian. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 

Tue general library of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company was or- 
ganized in June, 1910, as part of the 
Accounting Department. The original in- 
tention was to confine the library to purely 
accounting subjects; but it was not long 
before the library was called upon to fur- 
nish information on other subjects. To 
meet the increasing demand for such in- 
formation, it soon became advisable to 
broaden the scope of the library. The 
process of expansion thus initiated has con- 
tinued; and at the present time the library 
has a comprehensive collection of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals on subjects re- 
lating to accounting, banking and finance, 
commerce and industry, economics, voca- 
tional education, employes’ insurance and 
pensions, employment and unemployment, 
public ownership, health, labor, railroads, 
statistics, and other subjects of a similar 
broad general character which are helpful 
in promoting the efficiency and the public 
value of our business. Moreover, to meet 
the cases in which the interests of the 
organization as a whole are best served if 
the books on certain subjects are located 
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in the offices of the departments specializ- 
ing in those subjects, a number of branch 
libraries in other departments have been 
established. Except for the mere physical 
location of the books, however, the mate- 
rial in these branches is considered and 
used as part of the general library. 

A detailed account of our experience 
and practice in the selection of new library 
material would violate all limitations as to 
space; but I shall endeavor to give a very 
brief and rudimentary outline of our gen- 
eral practices as to the proper and adequate 
selection of the current library material 
(books, pamphlets and periodicals) essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our library as 
a valuable asset to the business. 

In the first place, we have established 
such numerous and important “lines of 
communication” as to give us very com- 
plete information as to the current publi- 
cations relating to subjects of interest to 
us. We regularly receive catalogs and 
bibliographies of publishing houses, of book 
dealers, of public and special libraries, and 
of Government departments not only in 
the United States, but also—tho to a 
much smaller extent—in the more import- 
ant countries of Europe. We subscribe to 
the numerous excellent technical periodi- 
cals devoted to, or touching upon, the vari- 
ous lines of information we are following, 
and we find these periodicals of especial 
value; for many of them, in addition to 
giving the latest developments and the lat- 
est thought in the fields they cover, also 
contain splendid bibliographies and reviews 
of the current publications in those fields. 
Daily newspapers, too, have proved indis- 
pensable sources of notices of new publica- 
tions, especially as regards reports of public 
bodies; and they frequently give indirect 
references and suggestions as to valuable 
publications which are not specifically men- 
tioned. These main sources of information 
are supplemented by a number of miscel- 
laneous sources peculiar to our business, 
such as sources made available thru the 
personal connections of officials. A large 
part of whatever success we have had in 
selecting adequate library material can be 
ascribed to the completeness of our infor- 
mation as to current publications. 
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All these probable and possible sources 
of information as to current publications 
are scrutinized by the librarian, who selects 
therefrom all material of known interest 
to any of the departments served by the 
library. All material selected which may 
be obtained without charge is immediately 
secured by the librarian directly from the 
respective offices of publication. In the 
case of material which must be purchased, 
the librarian sends to our purchasing agent 
the necessary requisition—which, in the 
case of unusual expense, must be approved 
by a superior officer—and thus we benefit 
by the economies resulting from centralized 
purchasing. The majority of all material 
added to the library is secured in these 
ways upon the selection of the librarian. 
Whenever the librarian is not absolutely 
certain that a new publication will be of 
interest and value, she forwards the notice 
or review of the publication to the depart- 
ment head most interested in its subject 
matter for decision as to the advisability 
of securing the book. If the publication 
seems to be of no possible immediate value, 
this notice or review is not referred to the 
department head until the end of the 
month, when all similar notices are for- 
warded at one time,—a practice which has 
secured the desired results in getting the 
careful attention of the department head. 
But library material is selected not only 
by the librarian and by department heads; 
it is also selected by the employes of the 
various departments. Additions to the 
library secured in this way are generally 
of the greatest importance, for they repre- 
sent information which the person who 
selects them needs in his immediate work. 
Employes engaged in special studies are 
likely to find references to material which 
even the most comprehensive survey of the 
field of new publications would fail to dis- 
cover. Employes may also find references 
to possible valuable new publications in 
newspapers not covered by the library. 
Requisition blanks, addressed to the libra- 
rian, are available to all employes, and any 
employe, subject only to the approval of 
his superior officer, may select additions to 
the library. I welcome all such selections, 
as they indicate a highly desirable spirit 
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of interest and co-operation and add greatly 
to the utility and vitality of the library. 

As a factor of prime importance in pro- 
viding for the proper selection of library 
material, it has naturally been necessary 
that the librarian be constantly in touch, 
so far as practicable, with the continually 
changing activities and interests of the 
various departments which the library 
serves. The desired result in this matter 
has been achieved largely thru the me- 
dium of a library committee composed of 
the heads of the departments which look 
most to the library for information. This 
committee, thru its secretary, is able to in- 
form the librarian of any important re- 
vision of, or addition to, the subjects in 
which they are interested. The librarian 
can, moreover, keep in touch with new de- 
velopments in other ways: by observing the 
kind of material which the various depart- 
ments select for the purchase, by noting the 
kind of material withdrawn from the 
library, by recording the kinds of miscel- 
laneous information which the library is 
called upon to furnish, and by an occasional 
word or two with officials and employes 
who consult the library in person. 

I feel that our simple practices in the 
selection of current library material have 
given good practical results for the particu- 
lar purposes of our library. I may add, in 
conclusion, that I have found that the 
proper selection of library material requires 
both alertness on the part of the librarian 
and co-operation on the part of those whom 
the library seeks to serve. 

ExizasetH V. Librarian, 


THE LIBRARY OF THE GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

Tue library of this company was estab- 
lished primarily to serve the Bond Depart- 
ment and nearly all of its material related 
to investments. This resulted in a good 
collection of manuals, government reports 
and financial publications such as_ the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of 
which the library has all except the first two 
volumes. In addition to the books, there 
were the mortgages and other documents 
of all important corporations and of those 
companies, great and small, in which the 
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Guaranty Trust Company had a direct 
interest. 

Because of the limited field of American 
business, and by virtue of the fact that 
Babson’s Statistical Library (rich in mort- 
gages and other corporation documents) is 
housed in the building and co-operates with 
us, this special library served our purpose 
before the Great War shifted the United 
States from the position of debtor to that 
of creditor nation. Since then the growth 
of foreign business and the consequent 
broadening of interests, has let the bars 
down entirely, and we now serve all depart- 
ments of the institution and reach out for 
information in every direction. This means 
a constant effort to build up the files so that 
any call, however unexpected, can be met. 
Sugar companies in the West Indies, rail- 
ways in Brazil, municipalities in Russia— 
we must be ready for all this and more. 

The publications of the United States 
Government and of the different states are 
much used, as are also those of the Latin 
American republics, Great Britain and other 
foreign countries. Books and periodicals 
which treat of their resources and finances 
are of great value in matters relating to 
foreign trade. 

Some of the most useful reference books 
in the library are the year books and man- 
uals of the London and New York stock 
exchanges, the New York listings, and the 
daily quotation sheets of the principal 
exchanges here and abroad. 

An important addition to the files is the 
special division for foreign countries, for 
which material is gleaned thru correspon- 
dence, and thru the efforts of our repre- 
sentatives in Europe and in South America. 
This interesting collection of documents is 
supplemented by a clippings file, which is 
very helpful, and is rapidly growing in size 
and importance. It consists mainly of clip- 
pings from the Commerce Reports (the 
library subscribes for several copies), and 
from daily papers and those magazines 
which are not bound for permanent use. 
Magazines important enough to be kept 
pass thru the catalogers’ hands before being 
placed on the shelves. All important arti- 
cles are indexed, always by subject and 
sometimes by author. This index, supple- 
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menting the file of clippings, puts at the 
service of the bank and its customers an 
up-to-the-minute collection of all that im- 
portant data that can rarely be found in 
book form until it is at least a year old. 
The constant demands made upon this file 
prove its value, especially to those depart- 
ments interested in foreign trade and 
finance. 

Any employe in the building may use the 
library freely for reference work or to 
increase his knowledge of financial affairs; 
the students, who are young men in train- 
ing for the company’s service, make con- 
stant use of the text books and other mate- 
rial. Altho books must be returned within 
a limited time, the number in circulation is 
always over a hundred. The number of 
file documents charged out is, of course, 
much larger. 

The librarians sometimes do research 
work here or in other libraries, but do not 
make digests, as the statisticians have 
assistants to do this for them. Whenever 
necessary, the translation of foreign docu- 
ments is done by the librarians. 

All incoming material is sent to the stat- 
isticians before it is filed, but no attempt 
has yet been made to follow the employe, 
as the librarian of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany of Atlanta does. This may come 
in time, but would really be a function of 
the Guaranty Club, which maintains a 
library for the use of its members. This 
club library consists principally of “read- 
able” books on all subjects relating to 
economics, finance, banking, industrial 
problems, foreign travel, etc., but is in no 
sense a statistical library. 

In developing the catalog the aim has 
been to make all the information contained 
in the library available thru the analytic 
indexing of its books, periodicals and file 
material. As a further assistance in 
research work, cards of a contrasting color 
are placed in the catalog giving references 
to outside sources of information—material 
found in other libraries, and in business 
houses and public departments. Other card 
files are the calendar, in which every report, 
financial statement and periodical publica- 
tion is entered the day it is received; the di- 
rectory of libraries, book dealers, business 
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houses, etc., and the shelf list. These aids 
very materially help the librarians in their 
efforts to supply the data in which the com- 
pany is interested as fully as possible and 
with the least delay. 

Rose Mestre. 


A LIVE NEWSPAPER LIBRARY 


THE management of the Detroit News 
has realized that the daily newspaper of 
metropolitan pretensions must grow with 
the public demand and keep pace with the 
evolution of education as best it can be- 
cause the dissemination of news and in- 
formation is, at the bottom, an educational 
function. In the past, newspaper informa- 
tion has been hasty in its preparation and 
somewhat perfunctory in character. In 
recent years high school attendance and 
that of colleges and universities has quad- 
rupled, which means that careless publica- 
tion of news can no longer “get by” with 
the reading public. It therefore becomes 
necessary to improve the accuracy of news 
and the manner of its presentation. 

Relations of fact without any attempt at 
correlation or interpretation are of ephem- 
eral value. They slide off the public mind 
like water off a duck’s back unless some- 
thing is done to show that each day’s rela- 
tion of news is but one chapter in a contin- 
ued story which refers to something that has 
gone before and points to something that is 
yet to come. Much of the news means noth- 
ing at all to the casual reader because he is 
unable to see any such connection. The 
upbuilding of the News library was pri- 
marily intended to enable the news writers, 
telegraph editors and editorial writers to 
furnish the necessary strap hinges and so 
amplify the current news as to give it some 
sort of “bite” into the common understand- 
ing. 

With that idea in view, we have pur- 
chased all the standard general encyclo- 
pedias and many special and technical en- 
cyclopedias. We have equipped ourselves 
with encyclopedias of biography and with 
special books covering the lives of men and 
women who have made history in all ages 
by promoting learning, the common wel- 
fare, political and religious reforms, indus- 
trial efficiency, science, art, etc. 
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The war has jarred us out of our provin- 
cialism and forced upon us the realization 
that human interest has wider boundaries 
than we once believed and that the society 
of nations, like the society of the smallest 
community, can best promote its own wel- 
ware by the best possible understanding. 

We have, for example, in Detroit about 
300,000 people who, in spite of their migra- 
tion from foreign countries and _ their 
change of allegiance, still retain an intense 
interest in the countries of their nativity 
and the people of their kindred. We see 
our country reaching out for trade of 
mutual benefit with the people of every 
other country which has products to sell 
and needs to be supplied. These and other 
considerations impel us to seek a better 
acquaintance with other peoples and other 
nations. To this end we have loaded up 
with liberal quantities of books of descrip- 
tion and travel, photos and prints, national 
and political histories, year books, standard 
histories of the great wars, voyages and 
discoveries, commercial and industrial de- 
velopments, descriptions of resources, sto- 
ries of the epoch-making movements, re- 
ligious, political, social and industrial. 

We have tried to anticipate the needs of 
every department of newspaper work for 
developing a better efficiency and to pro- 
vide books for the better education of de- 
partment heads and aides so that they may 
be better equipped for the task of educating 
the general reader. This attempt toward 
better equipment embraces the sport, music, 
dramatic, society, political, commercial, 
literary, religious, telegraph and other edi- 
tors and the editorial writers. We hope 
for a gradual realization of betterment and 
efficiency in each department. 

Another newspaper function is steadily 
growing in importance, and that is the 
answering of all manner of questions, wise 
and foolish and midway between. Some 
of these answers, requiring considerable 
elaboration, are answered in appointed col- 
umns and a far greater number by tel- 
ephone. Both sorts are contributions to 
public service, quite regardless of direct 
profit, but which in time, if conscientiously 
and intelligently furnished, tend to build up 
capital in the forms of reputation and of 
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good will: We mean to equip ourselves for 
answering all sorts of questions—political, 
scientific, religious, industrial, technical, 
Biblical, literary, geographical, etc. 

To this end, the librarian has been au- 
thorized to go ahead without restraint, 
spend money according to his own discre- 
tion and select books regardless of his 
competence or incompetence. At the pres- 
ent time the collection amounts to about 
5000 volumes, without including works of 
fiction. Such books as have been pur- 
chased average high in price because of 
their cost of production and their limited 
sale. The buyer has not dared to keep 
track of the money spent, but has been 
ordered to go ahead cheerfully and confi- 
dently and not be afraid of making a few 
blunders or wasting a little money. 

In addition to the books purchased, maps 
of all countries and many sections of coun- 
tries have been collected in great number. 
In addition to the standard atlases of our 
own country, publications of the the War 
College at Washington, the Geographical 
Magazine, the various government depart- 
ments and several other sources, there have 
been added sets of maps of British and 
German publishing houses which are in 
certain respects superior to our own, espe- 
cially the German. The library has a map 
cabinet with capacity for 600 maps and 
charts which will be well stocked at the 
start and gradually filled to capacity. It 
has also a considerable collection of gov- 
ernment documents and pamphlets, includ- 
ing publications of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and is now gathering together mate- 
rial regarding our sister nation just across 
the river, the idea being to afford both the 
office and the public the best possible un- 
derstanding of a people and a government 
with which our intimacy is bound steadily 
to grow, since a good understanding be- 
tween nations, as between individuals, 
makes for peace and mutual prosperity. 

In addition to the primary purpose al- 
ready mentioned, the management contem- 
plates another function. The library and 
clippings department will be kept in a de- 
partment by themselves in a splendid new 
building that is in process of erection. To 
this room members of all departments will 


have access, and will receive the aid of the 
librarian and attendants in finding what 
they want. Books are not intended for 
withdrawal, but their use is not to be con- 
fined to members of the staff. If a writer 
of any sort—clubwomen, student, essayist, 
correspondent, high school debater, or any 
other person seeking information data for 
articles, papers or debates—comes to the 
News library, he or she will be quite wel- 
come to the best it can afford in the way of 
information and personal aid. 

The library is yet in the making, and it 
is impossible to estimate the number of 
pamphlets, federal and state government 
documents and clippings already on hand, 
but the collection runs far into the thou- 
sands, for the clippings and excerpts from 
newspapers, magazines and other period- 
icals are intended to carry on the pursuit 
of information where the books leave off 
and make the library as near up to date as 
possible. Meanwhile, the staff is as eager 
to receive as it is willing to give, anything 
in the way of suggestion regarding library 
experience and development. 

Geo. B. Catiin, Librarian. 


AN IMPORTANT INSURANCE LIBRARY IN 
CHICAGO 

THe combined libraries of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, The Fire Insurance Club of Chicago 
and the Chicago Board of Underwriters 
contain in the neighborhood of five thou- 
sand bound volumes and some three thou- 
sand unbound books, pamphlets and peri- 
odicals, all pertaining exclusively to the 
business of fire insurance and its allied 
subjects. 

The Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest is an organization of fire insur- 
ance managers, officers of companies, and 
field men which meet once a year in 
Chicago for two days, at which time the 
best thought of the country is secured to 
present the subject of fire insurance to the 
association. They publish a book of pro- 
ceedings containing the addresses, and these 
are distributed to the membership. The 
library was started in 1908, at which time 
there were some 400 volumes, none of 
which were up to date. From this small 
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nucleus has been builded one of the three 
important insurance libraries of this coun- 
try. The Fire Insurance Club of Chicago, 
an organization of the younger fire insur- 
ance men of Chicago, also have their collec- 
tion in this same library and as the Club 
conducts institute classes on the subject of 
fire insurance, the library is in constant de- 
mand for reference books for the students. 

It is not a business library in the sense 
that are some special libraries, inasmuch as 
it is not maintained by any one company 
but by an organization, thru the dues of that 
membership. 

Anyone interested in the subject of fire 
insurance, whether he be employed in an 
office of one of the insurance companies 
or a layman who is interested in improving 
his property to secure a lower insurance 
rate, is free to use the library The loan- 
ing privileges, however, are extended only 
to the members of the Northwest Asso- 
ciation or to the Fire Insurance Club. The 
average number of books loaned out dur- 
ing the year is 1700 while the number of 
those using the library has increased from 
only a few persons a day to sixty or 
seventy. 

The library is located in the heart of the 
insurance interests, being on the twenty- 
first floor of the Insurance Exchange 
Building, Chicago. As Chicago is the largest 
insurance center west of New York it is 
essential that the fire insurance profession 
should have a place where statistics and 
various reports may be kept and made avail- 
able to the searcher for specific information. 

Special attention is being directed to the 
subject of fire prevention and a vast amount 
of material is collected and collated for use 
in schools and colleges as well as factories, 
by anyone interested in reducing the enor- 
mous fire waste of this country. 

At the present time the staff consists of 
the librarian and one assistant who does 
the work of cataloging and indexing. 

B. Gantz, Librarian. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO.’S HOUSE LIBRARY 

Tue house library of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company is located on the first floor of the 
administration building in large, well 
lighted quarters (70 by 40 feet), and con- 
tains over 6000 volumes, of which about 
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half are a deposit collection from the 
Chicago Public Library. The library is 
maintained by the company for the use o/ 
its employes. The staff consists of the 
house librarian, two desk assistants, a page 
and two extra girls during the noon hours. 

The original purpose of the library, when 
it was established in 1904, was recreational, 
but at present 60% of our library is com- 
posed of fiction and about 40% technical and 
educational books, and of our 7500 to 8000 
monthly circulation, the percentage of fic- 
tion and non-fiction is about the same. To 
advertise our books and magazines, of 
which we take 62, all of which we circulate. 
we have since 1910 published a bi-monthly 
Library Bulletin of New Books and sugges- 
tions for reading. These bulletins are sent 
to every one of our 16,000 employes. We 
place picture bulletins with lists of books 
on business topics in the departments which 
are particularly interested in that line. 
Personal letters to each girl in a depart 
ment, suggesting books for pleasure and 
profit, have been sent to a department and 
the return on this form of advertising is the 
largest of any. Personal visits to the heads 
of departments to explain the uses and 
benefits of the library have in many cases 
increased the number of employes using the 
books from that department. Our business 
and efficiency books now are our most pop- 
ular books. 

The most interesting part of the library 
work is the reference work done for the 
business. We are called upon for questions 
of every kind for the scope of our business 
is wide. This end of our work is the heay 
iest and we hope in time to have as splendid 
a reference department for our managers 
as we now have recreational and educa- 
tional material for every employe. 

Cora E. Hinkins, House Librarian. 


THE LIBRARY OF H. M. BYLLESBY & CO 


CHICAGO 

H. M. Bytriessy & Company are engi- 
neers and managers of public utility prop- 
erties and the library of the company is 
maintained for the purpose of acquiring 
every bit of accurate information bearing 
upon the materials, the methods and the 
requirements needed for safe construction, 
financing and operation of public utilities. 
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Particilar stress is put upon the impor- 
tance of adequate administration, and one 
of the chief features of the library is that 
information is accurately available for con- 
sultation without delay. One of the im- 
portant duties of the librarian is to be as 
thoroly in touch as possible with all phases 
of the business of the company and to keep 
a constant lookout for all material of pres- 
ent or possible future interest and have it 
ready for immediate use when required. 

The library is a research laboratory and 
contributes data to practically every im- 
portant problem which comes before the 
company for consideration. This fact 
gives ample evidence that a library in a 
business organization if properly adminis- 
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tered is not an indifferent asset but a vital 
factor, one which the organization cannot 
possibly do without. In order to maintain 
this service adequately, books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, photographs, maps and manu- 
script data have been thoroly organized 
into working files and furnish a concrete 
example of the real efficiency of standard 
library practice in serving the needs of 
business. The method of filing and index- 
ing photographs and United States topo- 
graphic map sheets are two of the inter- 
esting features of this library. They are 
described, together with other items on the 
routine work of the library, in the Engi- 
neering Record for March 2, 1912, page 
233. Louise B. Krause, Librarian. 


GETTING BUSINESS BOOKS USED 


By Frank Stockpate, Secretary, National Educational Commitiee, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


Some time ago, I was delivering a series 
of business lectures in a progressive New 
York State city, and one of the best mer- 
chants in the community came to me after 
one of the lectures and wanted to know 
how he was going to get his salespeople 
familiar with the most common facts con- 
cerning his merchandise. 

“For example,” he said to me, “a good 
many of my salespeople do not even know 
as much about fabrics as the customers 
who come into the store, and I don’t know 
just how to get the information in a usable 
form. I know these things myself, of 
course, but it is hard to explain them and to 
know that I have covered all the points.” 

I told him I would answer his question 
ia my lecture the next day, and from the 
meeting I went to the Public Library. 
There, of course, I found all the informa- 
tion anyone could possibly want, and among 
other things, I found a chapter in one book 
entitled, “Consumer tests for textiles.” 

The next day, I injected a little talk 
about the Public Library of that city into 
my lecture—as I often do in many of my 
talks—and the business men of that com- 
munity were surprised to know they had 
such a store of information so readily 
available to them. 


Will they use it now? Some of them 
will, in all likelihood. Some will keep it 
up. Others will use the idea for a time 
and then drop it. Some others will never 
start. 

They need more than that one talk. They 
need to be reminded. The matter needs to 
be followed up. 

In this little example, and in the com- 
ments which I have made on it, I have tried 
to describe the chief difficulty in getting 
business men to use the libraries. Surely, 
it goes without saying that it is highly de- 
sirable to have the business men use the 
library. They are large taxpayers. They 
are men of influence. They can do a great 
deal for the library. They are interested 
in it, now, in a sort of vague, general way. 
They would be infinitely more interested 
if it were of direct, personal profit to them 
—dollars and cents profit. The chief 
trouble divides itself into two thoughts: 

1—The business man does not know the 
library has the kind of books he needs. 

2—He does not know how to use them; 
would not know what to do with them; 
therefore, has no desire for them, or to 
know about them. 

There are many ways in which he can 
be made to take an interest, and to learn 
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that the books are available, but I shall 
mention only one, very briefly, What I 
have in mind is bringing the business 
books of the library to the attention of 
local business men thru the co-operation 
of the local advertising club. 

There are 150 advertising clubs in the 
United States and every librarian in a city 
where a club exists can, I believe, get the 
most valuable co-operation. In each of 
these clubs there is an educational com- 
mittee, and one of the things it is in the 
business of doing is the promotion of the 
use of business books. The Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, as an 
international organization and thru every 
branch in the local communities, wants to 
get more business men into the habit of 
reading business books. That is one of the 
primary objects of the educational depart- 
ment of the local club as well as of the 
parent organization. We have published 
some business books, to fit some needs of 
the business world, but we go a good deal 
further and advocate the reading of busi- 
ness literature generally. 

The librarian, getting in touch with the 
local advertising club, only needs to make 
the suggestion. The committee will do the 
rest. The committee will help in the 
preparation of literature pertaining to 
business books and the desirability of using 
them. The committee will help prepare 
or help edit a list of such books. It will 
give good counsel as to the right kind of 
mailing list to use in sending information 
of this kind to business men. It will do 
all it can to help the librarian, and after 
the first circularization is over, it will will- 
ingly counsel the librarian as to the best 
ways to follow the matter up. 

I shall not here mention the large num- 
ber of clubs which have helped the local 
librarian, but there have been many. The 
work has probably arrived at its greatest 
development at St. Paul, Minn. 

Now, as to how to get business men in- 
terested in the idea they can use business 
books, the best plan, I believe, is to select 
a few specific examples, and tell about 
each one separately, sending the matter out 
one piece at a time. 

The usefulness of the individual chapter 
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of the one book ought to be stressed. That 
will make it possible for the librarian to 
make the business man want to read that 
chapter, and it will do more. It will make 
the business man want to see what other 
business books there are which would 
interest and help him. 

Advertising a library is a good deal like 
advertising anything else. The great de- 
partment store does not advertise all the 
things it has for sale. It advertises only 
a few things, but it makes those few items 
so interesting that it gives the community 
an impression about the whole store. 

So, I would say to get in touch with the 
local advertising club (or write to the As- 
sociated Advertising Cluos at Indianapolis 
and get information on how to start one 
if there be none in the community) and 
then advertise the use of the books, rather 
than merely announce that they are in the 
library. That is in keeping with the best 
thought in advertising other things, and it 
applies to books with equal force. 


PLANS FOR BUSINESS BRANCH OF 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Ir was on the suggestion of William F, 
Kenney, at that time vice-president and now 
president of the board, that the trustees of 
the Boston Public Library voted to estab- 
lish a branch for business men, combining 
it with the statistical department at City 
Hall. The matter now rests with the 
authorities at City Hall to provide suitable 
quarters for the branch. Mayor James M. 
Curley is in full sympathy with the move- 
ment, and has delegated Mr. Kenney to in- 
vestigate the Business Men’s branch of 
Newark, N. J., and the Municipal Reference 
branch of New York City. 

In preparation for the business men’s 
branch the librarian has already selected a 
list of valuable reference books, maps, 
charts, directories, etc., which will be trans- 
ferred to the down-town section when the 
location has been finally decided. 

The annual report of the Boston Public 
Library trustees this year contained a para- 
graph urging business men and manufactur- 
ing corporations to call the attention of em- 
ployes to the library’s resources, and to the 
technical and trade books constantly added. 
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WHAT MORE CAN 


A LAWYER'S 
Library Journal 

My first real contact with the Public Library 
as an annex to a lawyer's office for research 
werk was in connection with the preparation 
for the State of New York, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Merchants’ Association, of 
the case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission involving the differential in freight 
rates between the New Jersey side of the Port 
and the New York side. To equip myself 
properly for the handling of this case, I had 
to study the inter-relationship between the 
State of New York and the State of New Jer- 
sey, the history and commercial effect of the 
Erie Canal, and the history of the develop- 
ment of the American railroad rate structure 
and its economic theory. | made my needs 
known to the division of economics of the 
Library, of which Miss Adelaide R. Hasse is 
the chief, and at once there was put at my dis- 
posal and arranged for my use a bibliography 
which, with cross-references, ultimately 
reached more than 350 volumes. I was per- 
mitted to utilize an amanuensis, and many of 
the extracts from the books thus secured 
finally found their way into the brief. I won- 
der why more lawyers do not use these facili- 
ties. 

You ask me to say what I think could be 
done to improve these facilities. Of course, it 
is a great advantage at the Bar Association 
Library to be able to engage a separate room 
and to use a stenographer in dictating one’s 
brief. I do not know whether the physical 
capacity of the Library would permit the set- 
ting apart of such private rooms to be rented 
for a small fee to persons who would so 
desire to use them. If it could be done, it 
would be a great advantage and would un- 
doubtedly encourage more lawyers to use the 
Library. 

There appeared in the magazine section of 
the New York Times for February 25 last an 
article informing the reader that if he desired 
“a rare work of reference your home library 
will get it for you from the great Washing- 
ton institution.” I learned, in trying to secure 
a book from the Congressional Library, that 
there were no exchange privileges between the 
New York Public Library and the Congres- 
sional Library, and that I must make an appli- 
cation in order to secure the book. It seems 
to me that the service might be improved in 
this direction. The Librarian of the New 
York Public Library should have the right to 
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requisition the books from other public libra- 
ries for readers who desire to make special 
examination. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry CoHen. 

111 Broadway, New York City. 

WHAT AN EDITOR THINKS 
Editor Library Journal: 

One of the serious problems about library 
service, from the standpoint of the man who 
wants to drop into the library occasionally and 
has only a few minutes to acquire some easily 
secured information, if he could once get ac- 
cess to the volume containing it, is the delay 
involved in getting the book into his hands. 

It seems to me sometimes that public libra- 
ries are operated upon the theory that all who 
use them either have several hours at their 
disposal to spend in leisurely research or that 
they should be taught to form that habit. | 
sometimes get the impression that it is con- 
sidered bad form to go into a library to ascer- 
tain a single isolated fact, such as the date of 
a battle or the number of Chinese living in 
El Paso, instead of sitting down to spend a 
day upon the method of modern warfare, or 
an investigation of the economic conditions 
which lead Orientals to specialize on the laun- 
dry business. 

If an editorial writer wants to check up a 
single point of fact in an article that is to go 
to press at three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
he has a half an hour between one and one- 
thirty in which to run down that fact, it is 
harassing in the extreme to have to file his 
slip and wait while the minutes slip by for 
the deliberate machinery of the library to 
place before him the volume or report in 
which he knows, of an absolute certainty, the 
information is to be found on page 269. He 
could find what he wants in three minutes if 
he could get hold of the right book, and yet 
the most encouraging information given him 
as he starts the machinery in motion is that 
he may wait for fifteen minutes, and then, if 
the book has not appeared, he is entitled to a 
report. As a matter of courtesy, he generally 
waits twenty minutes before making his in- 
quiry, and then the librarian at the desk, who 
has merely sent the slip down a pneumatic 
tube, knows no more about the cause of the 
delay than does the impatient seeker after 
truth. By now only ten minutes of his time 
are left; there is an even chance if he utilizes 
them in waiting that he may be told his re- 
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quest cannot be granted for the present. Shall 
he wait and take the other chance that the 
book may arrive while he still has the neces- 
sary three minutes, or shall he go across the 
street to a bookstore and see if they are will- 
ing to sell him the volume? 

I may seem to have overstated the case, and 
yet I have described just the kind of delay to 
which I have been subjected in the New York 
Public Library, in the Congressional Library at 
Washington and elsewhere. | confess I do 
not know what remedy can be offered for a 
situation of this kind. We cannot have all 
the books in the library on one shelf, just 
behind the librarian’s desk; neither can you 
let any chance caller in the library go into the 
stacks and find his own book. But, if there is 
any remedy, what a comfort it would be to 
have it applied! Then the library could be- 
come not only a place for leisurely research, 
which is, after all, its most important function, 
but it could supply small segments of informa- 
tion promptly, and this, too, would be a service 
that at times would be tremendously impor- 
tant. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun A. Fitcu. 
The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


A BUSINESS LIBRARIAN'S VISION 


Editor Library Journal: 

This is the day of big business, of enthu- 
siasm, of optimism. Great changes are taking 
place in all phases of our national life. We 
are but children in history, yet as if the ages 
weighed upon us, we talk eagerly of our insti- 
tutions, their perpetuity, their venerability. But 
if our rapid political development is the won- 
der of the age, no less remarkable is our com- 
mercial development. 

In little more than a century we have 
emerged from a rural, backwoods people to a 
leading place among the nations of the world. 
Yet only a hundred and twenty years ago the 
great motive force which we call Industry was 
beginning to rouse itself from the sluggishness 
of medizvalism, and the great movement 
known as the Industrial Revolution began. In 
numerous ways and by many men was this 
movement, so fraught with good for mankind, 
opposed. Yet nothing good has ever failed, 
and the industrial revolution triumphed. 

To-day the profession of librarianship is 
experiencing the same quickening force as that 
which was behind the industrial revolution. 
Old methods are giving place to new, and li- 
brarianship, dominated by the public library, 
sometimes deep-rooted with tradition, conser- 
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vative, slow to accept new tendencies, more 
often alert and expressive, is suddenly finding 
itself face to face with hundreds of special 
and business libraries that, like Jason’s teeth, 
seem to have sprung up over night. 

Just as during the industrial revolution new 
machines were frowned upon by the great 
mass of workers, so to-day the special library 
is regarded as an unwelcome upstart in the 
library profession. Yet at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century the new machinery, the new 
ideals resulted in a great quickening of na- 
tional vitality, of indu trial life, brought spe- 
cialization, with increased efficiency and in- 
creased work. 

So to-day, special libraries, business libra- 
ries, are serving the same purpose. Without 
the industrial revolution, we would still be in 
the middle ages, lacking method, efficiency, and 
scientific knowledge. Equally is the revolution 
now going on within library work of momen- 
tous importance, and ten years hence—for li- 
brarians are moving very fast—we shall look 
back with wonder at the days thru which we 
are passing. 

J. H. Frieper, Librarian. 


National Industrial Conference Board 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PUBLICIST’S SUGGESTION 
Editor Library Journal: 

Our interest is specialized in the field of 
government, and for that reason the Munici- 
pal Reference branch of the St. Louis Public 
Library is our chief dependence. The develop- 
ment of that department of the library in call- 
ing to our attention by a monthly bulletin all 
new books and periodicals in the field of gov- 
ernment is very helpful. We turn to the 
branch constantly to make investigations for 
us and to assemble data. The city departments 
do the same. 

I have been impressed with the need of the 
library’s becoming a more militant educational 
agency, forcefully calling the attention of vari- 
ous groups to its service for their personal 
interests. 

Most men do not think of the diverse ways 
in which they can use the library, and it is 
only by extensive advertising, personal letters 
and group appeals that they begin to think 
along new lines. I should like to see ever 
more frequent bulletins from various library 
departments addressed to special mailing lists. 
These should not be cut-and-dried announce- 
ments, but concise, personal appeals, written 
in interesting style. 

Rocer N. Batowin, Secretary 
The Civic League of St. Louis 
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ADVERTISING A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Waco, Texas, is a lively little city of 
45,000 and for fifteen years has had a Free 
Public Library which has been well patron- 
ized by women, children and students. 
Realizing that the men of the town were 
not getting the pleasure and benefit from 
the library that they might, the librarian 
went before the Waco Advertisers’ Club 
with a suggestion that they put on a cam- 
paign of publicity for the library. Mem- 
bers of the club were enthusiastic in their 
endorsement of the idea and proceeded to 
plan for the campaign. As the purpose of 
the campaign was to acquaint more men 
with the library, it was decided not to con- 
sider any suggestion that would not tend 
to attract their attention. 

In order to focus the attention of the 
public, it was announced on Jan. 9g that 
Feb. 4-10 would be known as “Library 
week,” the purpose being explained and 
some of the plans told in newspaper stories. 
At the same time regular users of the li- 
brary were requested to send in expressions 
of appreciation, stating just what value or 
pleasure they had derived from the use of 
the library. These were run in the news- 
papers as a suggestion to others that they 
might profit likewise. 

A few days later, announcement was 
made that a cash prize of five dollars, would 
be given for the best slogan to be used 
during library week. About 150 slogans were 
submitted within a week (the time limit 
set), and “Get the library habit” was the 
slogan finally chosen. While this competi- 
tion was in progress, a prize of ten dollars 
was offered for the best poster advertising 
the library, and a number of amateur 
artists and several professional illustrators 
submitted posters. 

On Feb. 1 each Waco citizen who re- 
ceived a bill from the telephone company, 
the electric light company, or any of the 
larger business firms, found enclosed a neat 
little slip 34% x 5% inches, headed “Get the 
library habit.” These slips called attention 
to the fact that the library was free the 
same as the public schools and that one 
might find there information of all kinds 
or just an entertaining book. The printing 
of these slips was donated by a local printer 


who was changing his place of business 
just at that time. He was permitted to 
state this on the slips, thus getting some 
benefit from the donation for himself. 


Get the Library Habit 


Have you a Reader's Card in the Waco Public Library? It costs 
The Pu 


lic Library is YOURS, the same as the Public Schools. 
The Library will continue your education where the schools leave off. 
Help yourself to earn more by the Library. If you want facts, 
statistics, or just an entertaining the Library is the place to get it 
CET A CARD TODAY. NO COST. NO RED TAPE. 
Sign your name and address and take the book home. 
OPEN 9 A. M. TO 9 P. M. SUNDAYS 2 TO 6 P. M. 


SLIPS PRINTED COMPLIMENTARY BY 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY COMPANY 


WHO ARE IN NEW BUILDING NEXT TO RALEIGH HOTEL 


The next announcement to greet the pub- 
lic was that two prizes, of ten dollars and 
five dollars respectively, would be awarded 
for the best and second best window dis- 
play featuring library books during library 
week. The prizes for the window displays, 
the poster and the slogan were all donated 
by men’s clubs and business firms. In fact, 
all publicity was realized thru the gener- 
osity of the citizens, as the library had no 
publicity fund from which to draw. Mer- 
chants were visited personally and requested 
to permit their window trimmers to partici- 
pate in the contest. The response was so 
general that in the four blocks comprising 
the principal retail district there were noted 
thirty-two window displays during library 
week. Each window featured the mer- 
chandise sold by that particular firm 
together with books relating to the mer- 
chandise. A number of original ideas 
were carried out and striking effects pro- 
duced. The first prize was awarded to a 
china store and the second to a shop deal- 
ing in sporting goods. The latter was par- 
ticularly attractive to men. Each of these 
used only a few books but they were con- 
nected with the shop’s wares in such a way 
as to create interest in both the books and 
the merchandise. 

Next came the “library transfer.” The 
public was told, thru the newspapers again, 
to “ask for a library transfer on any car 
passing the library during library week.” 
This special transfer was issued by the 
courtesy of the street railway company and 
printed, free of charge, by a local printer. 


i 


The transfer allowed a stop-over on any 
car passing the library between the hours 
of 9 a. m. and g p. m. Thus the library 
patron might stop on his way down town, 
or on the way home, without spending an 
extra car fare. 

In addition to the other prizes offered, 
one was now offered by the manager of the 
largest motion picture theater in the city. 
This was a month's pass to the theater to 
the child who submitted the best list of 
books which have been dramatized in the 
motion pictures. 

During the campaign special attention 
was called to the library in all the city 
schools. A number of the teachers gave 
credits for the reading of certain prescribed 
library books; others, for themes on the 
“use of the library”; and still others, for 
descriptions of the best window displays. 

During library week the librarian made 
short talks before the commercial and labor 
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organizations, working boys’ clubs, the 
Y. M. C. A., and the employes of the rail- 
road shops and the larger factories. These 
talks were from five to ten minutes in 
length and were devoted, in each case, to 
that phase of the library's activities which 
might appeal to the audience addressed. 
The newspapers co-operated generously, 
giving the campaign committee all the space 
they wished to use. Many columns were 
used in the preliminary publicity, attracting 
attention to the contests, prizes and the re- 
sults hoped for by those conducting the 
campaign. Daily, during library week, there 
appeared from two to five articles dealing 
with some phase of library work, calling 
attention to a special feature of library 
service and telling of the talks made by 
the librarian. These articles were supple- 
mented with display advertising, the space 
for which was donated by the papers. In 
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addition to the advertising given by the 
papers, a number of business firms called 
attention to the library in their own adver- 
tising columns. 

The direct results of the campaign were 
indicated by the increased number of read- 
ers’ cards made during library week—more 
than three times as many as are usually 
made for the same period of time; by the 
number of requests left for books seen in 
the windows down town; by the increased 
number of telephone calls from business 
men for information; and by the various 
occupations represented in a list made up 
from the applications for cards during 
library week. 

It is too soon to determine what the larger 
results of the campaign may be. It is 
hoped, however, that every one in Waco, 
who did not know it before, now knows that 
there is a Public Library in the city, that 
it is free, and that he may derive some 
pleasure and profit from its use. Probably 
the most far-reaching benefit the library 
will derive from the campaign in the fu- 
ture is the fact that so many representative 
business men have shown a disposition to 
co-operate in making its influence felt. By 
taking a personal part in the campaign they 
have come to feel a personal interest in the 
expansion of the library. 

Pautine McCautey, Librarian. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 

A MAN received a prize for window-dress- 
ing, an interior decorator placed a big con- 
tract for the firm—they got their ideas at 
the Library. 

“Achievement” boys in wireless, aero- 
planes, bird houses, are library boys. 

In one month 200 men enrolled as bor- 
rowers. 

The Salesmanship club, the Civil Engi- 
neering club, the Shakespeare Dramatic 
and the Political Study clubs are among 
the upwards of thirty organizations meet- 
ing regularly at the Library. 

During the summer, postal cards were 
mailed advertising the sub-stations and 
their locations. This brought about a large 
increase in the use of the sub-stations.— 
Annual report of Toe Bincuamton Purric 
Lrprary, 1916. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES OF BOSTON 
AND THEIR USES 

AN interesting series of articles has been 
running under the above title in the Bos- 
ton University News this past winter. The 
series, which has been prepared by Ralph 
L. Power, librarian of the university's Col- 
lege of Business Administration, will cover 
when completed about twenty of the repre- 
sentative special collections of the city, 
avoiding duplication of material. The pur- 
pose of the series has been to present to 
the student body of the university the 
wealth of material available to them during 
their student days in Boston. The present 
article is based entirely on Mr. Power's 
material. 

In explaining what a special library is, 
the definition made by Dr. Williamson, of 
the Municipal Reference Library of New 
York City, is quoted: “A library may be 
special even tho it is not confined to the 
literature of a particular subject. It may 
cover a very wide range of subjects, altho 
organized from the special point of view of 
the special class of persons it is designed to 
serve. The library which is special in this 
sense is also in charge of a person who is 
controlled by its particular viewpoint, who 
knows what its problems are, and what is 
important and unimportant, and who may 
even become helpful to the specialist in his 
own field.” 

“Such a library,” writes Mr. Power, 
“should contain a fairly complete collec- 
tion of the literature of a particular sub- 
ject, including not only books, but clippings, 
pamphlets, maps, photos, articles, reports, 
etc., all so completely indexed and classified 
that the latest and best data are available 
without the difficulties and delays that are 
more or less inevitable in a large general 
library. The special library deals primarily 
with the present and the future; it deals 
only incidentally with the past. The special 
librarian must be conversant with the main 
facts of the business—theory and history— 
a counselor—not a mere custodian of books. 
... The main problem of this day is to make 
knowledge and information work in the 
service of all men and to unite theory and 
practice. The main instrument is the spe- 
cialized library.” 
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INSURANCE LIBRARY 


The first library chosen for description 
by Mr. Power is that maintained by the 
Insurance Library Association of Boston 
at 141 Milk street. This library is be- 
lieved to be one of the most complete libra- 
ries of literature on fire insurance and 
fire protection engineering in the world. 
All standard works on fire insurance and 
fire protection engineering; complete sets 
of all the British and American insurance 
organizations; practically complete sets of 
the reports of government supervising in- 
surance officials, both for the United States 
and Great Britain and its colonies, and an 
enormous mass of pamphlets, clippings and 
special reports collected from many sources 
in both Great Britain and America are in 
this library. Special effort has been made 
to collect early fire insurance policies, 
broadsides, photographs, manuscripts, and 
other material which throw light upon the 
manner in which fire insurance and fire 
protection engineering have developed. 

The library contains some 15,000 books 
in all, besides its pamphlets and clippings, 
and its collection is made easily accessible 
by an analytical card index now numbering 
between 45,000 and 50,000 cards. This in- 
dex is being added to at the rate of 8000 
cards a year, and is considered of such 
importance that a complete duplicate is 
maintained at the rooms of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in New York 
City. 

In addition to its collection of insurance 
material, the library issues a quarterly bul- 
letin, which prints lectures given before 
the association’s evening classes, and a dic- 
tionary index to the current literature of 
fire insurance and fire protection engineer- 
ing. 

The library is maintained by contribu- 
tions from fire insurance companies doing 
business in the New England states, fees 
derived from memberships—the association 
now having 450 members—and a direct 
contribution from the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. It is intended for mem- 
bers of the association, but special students 
investigating the field of fire insurance can 
usually secure thru Daniel Handy, the 
librarian, permission to use its resources. 
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VOCATION BUREAU LIBRARY 

The Vocation Bureau of Boston, located 
at 6 Beacon street, contains the most com- 
plete collection of literature regarding vo- 
cational guidance to be found anywhere in 
New England. This library, founded in 
1908, was the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished in this country. 

“The book collection is not large in num- 
bers—there are, roughly, around three to 
four hundred volumes—and the bulk of ma- 
terial lies in the pamphlet field. Hundreds 
and thousands are filed in cabinets, file 
cases, pamphlet boxes, shelves and by other 
easily accessible methods. A store of in- 
formation has been gathered from the 
world of industry and commerce. Reports, 
manuscripts, press and magazine clippings, 
material from European countries bearing 
on the subject of vocational guidance, files 
of individual letters regarding different 
trades, publications of state and national 
agencies interested in life-career problems, 
all these are available for the student and 
investigator. . . . No regular librarian is 
employed, the collection being under the 
supervision of Frederick J. Allen, investi- 
gator of occupations for the bureau.” 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAI 
UNION LIBRARY 

Without doubt the library of the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union is 
the only one in America specializing on 
women’s vocations and women in industry. 

“Started in the fall of 1910, the Union 
Library has confined itself primarily to 
pamphlet material, tho it has about eight 
hundred bound books, chiefly on industrial 
and social problems. . .. Between seven and 
eight thousand pamphlets on the subjects 
of minimum wage, trade unionism, labor 
laws, vocation, current industrial problems, 
and so forth, are in the library. Leaflet 
reports of different state boards; letters 
requesting special information and carbons 
of the answers; copies of lists of specific 
occupations compiled by the library, make 
up the major portion of the pamphlet col- 
lection. Newspaper clippings are widely 
used for current topics and present tenden- 
cies in various occupations and _ trades. 
Every month over two hundred magazines 
are received, including a large number of 
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English publications not generally found in 
this section of the country.” 

One special feature of its service is the 
legislative information which it offers on 
social questions. 

“In conjunction with this service there is 
maintained a file of members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Tlouse of Representatives and 
Senate, giving full information about each 
member. The list is alphabetically arranged 
and indexed by towns and districts. Daily 
and semi-weekly bulletins of sessions, dates 
and schedules of the General Court are 
filed. Biographical sketches of congress- 
men and members of the General Court are 
part of the material. Some attempt even is 
made to keep track of federal regulations, 
especially that which might affect Massa- 
chusetts. The library has also arranged an 
address list of organizations, including 
women’s organizations and others.” 

Close co-operation with Simmons College 
is maintained, and the librarian, Ethel M. 
Johnson, is ready to give assistance to all. 

OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY LIBRARY 

“The Old Colony Trust Company Library 
is devoted to furnishing statistical data and 
financial information. . . . In its statistical 
department the company maintains two 
libraries—the law library and_ statistical 
library. The former is a collection of 1000 
bound volumes, the latter a collection of 
over 2000 volumes, with a mass of pam- 
phlet literature in addition. This vertical 
file material may be roughly estimated at 
25,000 to 40,000 pieces. 

“The law library is in essence one of the 
regular type of privately collected law 
works. . . . The statistical library is by far 
the more interesting, as well as the most 
important division. The Credit Depart- 
ment carries on its work in co-operation 
with the Statistical Department. Because 
of this fact an enormous amount of mate- 
rial which might prove of extreme value 
to both departments is vertically filed.” 

It is not possible, owing to the many 
phases of finance represented, to use one 
continuous file. Corporation files are kept 
in cabinets. Pamphlets are cared for in 
about 35 pamphlet boxes. Other files con- 
tain leaflets not in pamphlet form, circulars 
and lists of investment bonds and securities. 
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“What the statistical department terms an 
‘index key to the files’ is a catalog of the 
various file material. In the main catalog 
there are some ten to twelve thousand cards, 
each of ten to twenty entries. These are 
the guides to the mass of material and are 
supplemented by other catalogs. One of 
these gives a list of obsolete securities for 
companies. Another is the catalog of quo- 
tation service which gives prices of unlisted 
securities gained from various sources. 

“To facilitate the library work several 
‘special services’ are subscribed to. Some 
of these issue daily and weekly sheets of 
financial matters, monthly and quarterly 
cumulations of like kind. 

“The library specializes in steam railroad 
literature—all phases regarding the exist- 
ing steam railroads of the country, whether 
equipment, lines or financial standing. . . . 
The main work of the library lies in its 
service to the trust and bond department, 
but the librarian and statistician, Edward H. 
Kittredge, is an ardent believer in co-opera- 
tion and is glad to assist in any possible way 
students of finance. 


SOCIAL SERVICE LIBRARY 

This library, begun by the Children’s Aid 
Society more than twenty years ago, was 
moved in 1912 into the building with the 
Simmons College School for Social Work- 
ers at 18 Somerset street. It now num- 
bers over 58,000 volumes, including pam- 
phlets, reports and books. The material re- 
lates to the various movements, educa- 
tional, medical, philanthropic and economic, 
which may be broadly classed under the 
head of social service. 

The library is now being equipped with 
a card catalog. It is open as a free refer- 
ence and circulating library to all who are 
interested in social problems of the day. 
Books may be withdrawn for two weeks, 
subject to renewal, and a summer privilege 
of taking six books for July and August is 
allowed all borrowers. 

ARTHUR D. LITTLE LIBRARY 

The library of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
chemists, is an ideal type of private com- 
mercial library. Technical knowledge, at 
hand immediately and in convenient forms, 
is necessary for the company’s specialists, 
and to provide it the collection of some 
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3000 bound volumes covers a wide range of 
subjects allied to the managerial and tech- 
nical work of the firm. 

“Supplementary to the bound collection 
there are envelopes and folders, arranged 
in many vertical files. These files contain 
catalogs of different companies and pam- 
phlet material of all sorts. Map cases hold 
large numbers of maps and miscellaneous 
blue prints. The total number of pamphlets 
must be around eight or nine thousand. 

“The company subscribes to a large num- 
ber of periodical publications. . .. The 
method of filing magazine articles is inter- 
esting. When a magazine is first received 
a slip listing the names of those who habit- 
ually read the magazines is pasted on the 
front cover. The names of those who in- 
variably read that particular magazine are 
underlined. The magazine is then routed 
from department to department, from man 
to man, as scheduled, each reader passing 
it along to the next man on the list when 
finished. If there are any articles which 
the reader desires filed or cataloged, or 
called to the attention of other investiga- 
tors, he notes them in the blank left at the 
bottom of the tag for that purpose. 

“Correspondence ‘carding’ is another 
modern idea. Many times there is valuable 
material in correspondence; such data is 
carded and filed in the card catalog after 
the letter is answered. This leaves the 
letter itself in the right position in the ver- 
tical file and full information is available 
thru the card index. 

“Museum material, such as oddly shaped 
and sized samples of interesting products 
needed for future reference, is indexed in 
the catalog, labeled, given a number, and 
deposited in cases with glass doors. 

“The library of this company is especially 
well equipped for chemical research work 
—for practical chemical problems. It was 
started in 1886, and is kept exclusively for 
the firm’s own use, since it houses much 
material of confidential nature. 

“Guy E. Marion, formerly secretary of 
the Special Libraries Association, officially 
organized the library as a separate depart- 
ment of the business a few years ago. His 
assistant at that time, Grace M. Webster, 
is now the librarian.” 

(To be continued) 
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PUBLICITY MEASURES PROPOSED 
BY A. L. A. COMMITTEE 

Tue following report of the A. L. A. 
publicity committee for 1916 was submitted 
by the chairman, W. H. Kerr, at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Association in Chi- 
cago. The latter part of the report is in 
the form of a brief for the employment of 
the A. L. A. of a permanent publicity officer. 
Because there has been no recent oppor- 
tunity for conference by members of the 
committee, the report is practically the per- 
sonal statement of the chairman, altho the 
members of the committee have always 
been substantially agreed on aims and meth- 
ods. A large part of the material regarding 
a permanent publicity officer was prepared 
by Charles H. Compton, a member of the 
committee. 


PROJECTS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 

1. The Executive Board authorized the 
appointment of the present committee with 
the following general instruction: (1) To 

ake a publicity survey. (2) To prepare 
and recommend a comprehensive publicity 
plan. 

2. Authorized by common consent at 
last year’s mid-winter meetings, Mr. Utley 
co-operated fully with Mr. Kerr in prepar- 
ing plans and obtaining initial material for 
the American Library News-Bulletin which 
was announced for quarterly publication. 

3. It was understood that publicity for 
the Asbury Park conference would be ob- 
tained somewhat after the manner used at 
Berkeley. 

4. By general consent and as a result 
of some discussion at Asbury Park, plans 
for co-operative printing of lists and posters 
were prepared by Mr. Compton’s subcom- 
mittee. 

5. Before appointment to the present 
committee, Mr. Rush had begun the prepa- 
ration of a pamphlet on publicity for pub- 
lication by the Publishing Board. 


RESUITS 

1. Publicity survey: The value of a 
survey did not find full appreciation in the 
committee, altho it was understood that 
plans for it would be matured and the sur- 
vey made. The survey has not been made, 
for the same reason that explains the fail- 
ure or delay of most of the projects before 
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the committee: No member of the com- 
mittee could find the time to carry out an 
excellent plan, 

2. The News-Bulletin: Ata meeting of 
the committee at Asbury Park, the advisa- 
bility of beginning the publication of the 
News-Bulletin was questioned, not from 
doubt of its value but from fear that no 
member, or members, of the committee 
could continue the editorial preparation of 
material. However, the preparation of the 
first number was left to Mr. Kerr. The 
more he saw the value of the Nezws-Bulle- 
tin if thoroly and consistently done, the 
more he doubted the wisdom of starting 
publication until permanent provision for 
its editorial supervision were made. He is 
ready at any time to prepare the copy for 
a sample number, so that all may see what 
the committee has in mind. 

3. Conference publicity: Plans were 
made for Asbury Park along the lines of 
those used at Berkeley. The response from 
section officers and those on the program 
Was more generous than at Berkeley, but 
still incomplete. Mr. Kerr went to Asbury 
Park three days before the conference and 
gave his whole time during the conference 
to this work. <A stenographer was em- 
ployed. Several members of the committee, 
especially Messrs. Rush, Wheeler and 
Hicks, helped. The Mexican war scare and 
the calling out of the militia took the news- 
papers by storm during our conference 
week. Partially as the result of this, and 
partially because the committee did not have 
time and money and program material for 
preparation and sending out of advance 
“releases,” the newspaper publicity given 
the Asbury Park conference was practically 
nil. However, a new and apparently neces- 
sary conference facility was developed, 
namely: an official center for typing resolu- 
tions, telegrams, and additional copies of 
papers for library periodicals and official 
files; a center for co-operating with individ- 
uals in the preparation of reports for local 
newspapers; a center for information of 
committee appointments and meetings and 
new officers. 

4. Co-operative printing: Mr. Comp- 
ton’s subcommittee matured a scheme for 
co-operative printing and prepared a letter 
to be sent out from headquarters offices 
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announcing the plan oi preparation, print- 
ing, and distribution. When Mr. Compton 
and Mr. Utley discussed the final results, 
in October, both had to admit that the plan 
is excellent but there is no one now, either 
on the publicity committee or at headquar- 
ters, with time to carry it out. Out of 
this conference grew the plan for a perma- 
nent publicity officer, outlined later in this 
report. 

5. fublicity manual; Preparation of this 
was interrupted by Mr. Rush’s taking up 
new work. It has been further delayed by 
correspondence and uncertainty regarding 
the form of its publication. This was 
originally not a part of the committee work, 
but the committee feels the importance of 
the material and is glad to have one of its 
members working on it. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 

1. Publicity survey: Mr. Kerr feels that 
a publicity survey is now even more advis- 
able than when it was first suggested. 

Perhaps the survey should now take the 
following form: (1) From other national 
organizations for social or educational pur- 
poses find out what publicity methods and 
materials are in use, and how effectually. 
(2) From editors of publications like 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's Weekly, 
Independent, Survey, Printers’ Ink, Editor 
and Publisher, Advertising and Selling, 
Judicious Advertising, Postage, Printing 
Art, Inland Printer, Associated Advertising, 
and of selected daily newspapers of national 
significance, and from advertising and pub- 
licity professional experts, find out what 
sort of library publicity is advised by edi- 
torial and professional publicity men. (3) 
From perhaps 300 leading citizens in, say, a 
hundred towns and cities of populations 
from 3000 up, find out the average popular 
estimate of how effectively libraries are or 
are not advertising their service. (4) From 
all the libraries possible, obtain a descrip- 
tion, under proper heads, of present publi- 
city methods, materials, expenditures, and 
results. 

The result of such a survey would prob- 
ably be as follows: (1) A large body of 
data from the library field for analysis, 
synthesis, and suggestive formulation. (2) 
A large amount of information for com- 
parative purposes. (3) The very fact that 
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libraries are making a publicity survey, 
national in scope, will command added re- 
spect and support from editors and pro- 
fessional publicity men. (4) The popular 
estimate, gathered from leading citizens, is 
perhaps known in advance, but the very 
act of asking the opinion of the public, on 
a country-wide scale, will strengthen im- 
measurably the general public regard for 
libraries. (5) The attempt to obtain sys- 
tematically-classified information from li- 
braries will be very suggestive to those li- 
braries now doing something in publicity, 
and will be a liberal education to many li- 
braries now doing nothing. (6) The largest 
value will be in the general impetus ob- 
tained from concentrating the attention of 
the editorial and professional publicity man, 
of the public in general, and of librarians 
in the rank and file, upon the potentialities 
of library service. 

Mr. Kerr is of the opinion that a publicity 
survey, conducted either from headquarters 
or by the publicity committee, with some- 
thing like the above form and results, is the 
surest way of obtaining financial support 
for a permanent publicity officer and of lay- 
ing out his field of work with certainty of 
effectiveness. 

2. Conference publicity, News-Bulletin, 
and co-operative printing: Until a perma- 
nent publicity officer can give undivided 
time to these important projects, it is mani- 
festly inadvisable to attempt much more 
than to keep the ideas alive. Something 
can be done with conference publicity, and 
it should not be allowed to lapse. A pub- 
licity committee should be appointed for 
1917, regardless of any other action. The 
committee should have at least $200 at its 
disposal, with an additional $100 for the 
publicity survey. 

3. A permanent publicity officer: This 
step will mean a new era of librarianship 
and of library service. It is recommended 
that the following statement, with modifica- 
tion if thought wise, be sent to the leading 
libraries of the country asking their contri- 
butions. 

WHAT A PUBLICITY EXPERT COULD DO FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND A CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAN OF SUPPORT 


_1. Prepare co-operative publicity material of all 
kinds that would be suitable for libraries regardless 
of localities. 
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2. Edit co-operative lists like Mr. Whecler’s. Would 
not compile hsts or write annotations, but could 
prepare introductions and see that the lists were 
attractive. 

3. Upon request give advice and suggestions to 
librarians meeting publicity problems peculiar to 
different communities. 

4. Prepare articles that could be used by any num- 
ber of newspapers and that would apply to practically 

y community. 

7 Obtain os much national publicity for libraries 
as possible thru magazines and metropolitan news- 
papers 

6. Investigate present publicity methods for li- 
braries and recommend to librarians such methods as 
have been found successful. 
>. Keep libraries informed thru the A. L. A 


Bulletin or other publications as to new publicity 


50 

35 

5,000 to BO,000 10 
Less than $5,000 5 


2. State library commissions would be asked to 
contribute from $25 to $100 according to ability to 
pay and willingness to pay. State library commis- 
sions would be entitled to buy publicity material and 
distribute it to libraries thruout their states. 

3. State library associations would be given op 
portunity to contribute and would be urged to be as 
liberal as possible in order to put the proposition on 
a safe basis 

,. Contributions from the A. L. A. 

All publicity material would be sold to contributing 
libraries at actual cost. Large quantities would be 
sold at proportionately less than small quantities. 

A. L. headquarters would provide office space 
for a publicity expert and would do the nece 
bookkeeping and other clerical work connected w.th 
the work of the publicity expert. 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS CO- 
OPERATE WITH PROVIDENCE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY 

Ar the Providence Public Library more 
and more attention has been devoted, dur- 
ing the past three or four years, to the 
development of the special or business side 
of the work, as may be seen from successive 
annual reports. This significant statement 
is from the report of 1914: 

“During the first six months of the past 
year, representatives of this library partici- 
pated in a series of conferences, held at the 
Mayor’s Office and elsewhere, which had 
as their aim the establishment of a co- 
operative municipal reference bureau, and 
municipal reference department, here in 
Providence. Altho the very carefully 
elaborated plans then considered failed of 
adoption, as a whole, several important re- 
sults have been brought about, in addition 
to the creation of a municipal reference 
bureau, exclusively under the direction of 
the City Clerk, at the City Hall. These 
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include the following: (1) the transfer 
of the volumes which were formerly known 
as the “municipal library,” in the Mayor’s 
Office, from the City Hall, to the Provi- 
dence Public Library, to form the nucleus 
of a “municipal reference department,” in 
this building; (2) the co-ordinating with 
this collection of all the similar or analo- 
gous material in this building; (3) the trans- 
fer of all the volumes of the “Specifica- 
tions and drawings” of the United States 
Patent Office, from the Rhode Island State 
Library, at the State House, to this library, 
(and also the transfer from the State 
Library, of all the ‘municipal’ documents, 
in distinction from ‘state’ documents; (4) 
the transfer of city directories (for cities 
outside of Providence), from the Rhode 
Island Historical Society Library to this 
library; (5) similar steps taken at other 
libraries in Providence. While the trans- 
fers just enumerated are, in several in- 
stances, represented by a loan or ‘deposit,’ 
rather than a gift, this is one of the most 
commendable of those ‘co-operative’ meas- 
ures which have from time to time been 
undertaken by the libraries of Providence, 
the object of which is to emphasize some 
specific line of study or work in some spe- 
cific library.” 

There are in Providence two very active 
organizations, the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Providence Engineer- 
ing Society. They have both definitely de- 
cided to make no collection of books of 
their own, but to bend their energies to- 
wards co-operating with the Providence 
Public Library, and using its resources. In 
the monthly journal published by the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce (The Provi- 
dence Magazine), a portion of the space is 
assigned each month to the Providence 
Public Library—some definite topic being 
selected in each instance, for a statement 
of the up-to-date material on the subject. 

The library has for a year or two made a 
special appropriation to cover needs which 
are thus developed; and in the plans now 
under consideration for the extension of 
the building, strong emphasis will be placed 
on the housing and equipment of this 
branch of the work. 


E. Foster, Librarian. 
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NEW YORK LIBRARIANS ASK FOR 
MORE PAY 

FoLttow1nc the action of the Brooklyn 
Public Library staff in presenting to the 
trustees a memorial asking for a general in- 
crease in salaries, the staff of the New York 
Public Library, on March 7, presented to 
the library's trustees the following petition, 
setting forth the very great inadequacy of 
the salaries now received by the assistants 
in the circulation department: 


We, a committee appointed by the staff of 
the New York Public Library, beg to call 
the attention of your Honorable Board to the 
deplorable living conditions under which the 
staff is at present laboring. While there is a 
strong disinclination to leave the congenial li- 
brary surroundings and field for which we 
have made special preparation, a severance ot 
these relations often seems necessary because 
of the increased living expenses, which are 
inadequately met by our present salaries. 
Many business firms are so eager to secure 
employes who have had the recognized ad- 
vantage of skilled library training that they 
are offering salaries, in some cases twice as 
high as those paid by the library. As an 
illustration, an assistant receiving forty dol- 
lars per month recently accepted an offer of 
eighty dollars; another assistant receiving 


forty-five dollars per month accepted an offer 


of ninety dollars. These are only two of many 
concrete cases. 

Ninety-five assistants, or 16% of the staff, 
left the graded service during the year 1916 
Of these, 52 assistants, or 55%, left to take 
other positions and are all receiving higher 
salaries than when in the employ of the li- 
brary. During the first two months of 1917 
twenty assistants have resigned, of whom fif- 
teen are to enter other positions at higher 
salaries. If this rate is maintained for the 
balance of the year, the staff will be reduced 
by no less than 120 trained assistants, or about 
21% of the total. In view of the large num- 
ber of assistants leaving the service, it will 
be apparent that a greater responsibility falls 
on those who remain in the library’s employ 
and that this continued loyalty should receive 
suitable recognition. 

With the small salaries now paid it is very 
dificult, even with the most rigid economy, 
to support oneself. A typical case is afforded 
by the following excerpt from a recent letter 
by one of our number: 

“After graduating from the high school of 
the western town which is my home, I had 
several years’ work in music and special col- 
lege courses at Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
and Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Then, after deciding to take up library 
work, I took the course at Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science. 
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“I am now a C assistant in The New York 
Public Library at a salary of fifty-five dollars. 
My living expenses are as follows: 
Room-rent 
Board 
Incidentals 
Carfare 
Laundry 


“Total per month—$51.75, which leaves $3.25 
for clothing, amusements, and possible sick- 
ness. How do I manage? By the simple ex- 
pedient of taking two meals instead of three 
for at least three days out of each seven, and 
by writing home to my people for all extras 
and all clothing. 

“So it is really impossible to be entirely 
self-supporting on the present library salary.” 

Another example shows the increase in sal- 
ary compared with the greater increase in ex- 
penses during the past four years: 

“Here is a comparison of expenses for four 
years: 

1913 1914 
Expenses 

Board 5 25 

Room ... savant to 

Carfare 3 

Doctor’s bills ..... 2 

Miscellaneous ..... 3 


$45 $49 


The small salary increases allowed in the 
past have not only failed to meet the increased 
living expenses, but have ignored entirely the 
additional work and responsibility necessitated 
by the greatly increased circulation per as- 
sistant. During the period from 1907 to 1916, 
the service to the public as measured by cir- 
culation figures, has grown from 5,490,244 to 
9,499,557, or 75%: while the staff has increased 
only 47%; and the average salary of trained 
assistants, only 23%. 

The lowest grade of assistants requires en- 
trance qualifications of high school education 
and the completion of a course in the library 
training class. The four higher grades de- 
mand, in addition, a library school training or 
its equivalent in practical experience. These 
requirements involve a great deal of time and 
study which is not suitably compensated by 
the current remuneration. 

Untrained inexperienced recruits in the busi- 
ness world receive greater compensation than 
the library pays trained workers with special 
qualifications, who are animated by high ideals 
and a keen sense of the opportunities of their 
work and their responsibility to the public. 

The salaries in the graded service at the 
present time are as follows: 

Junior assistant librarian 
Senior assistant librarian 
First assistant librarian 
Children’s librarian 
Branch librarian 


*1 in room. 
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It should be noted, however, that the funds 
available have been sufficient for the payment 
of the maximum salaries in comparatively 
few cases, the average salaries in the various 
grades being $581, $700, $926, and $1283, 
respectively. 

When we consider the qualifications previ- 
ously outlined and the prevailing salary rates 
in positions of corresponding importance in 
the business and professional world, a brief 
study of the above schedule will convince one 
that the rates of compensation are extremely 
low. 

We feel justified, therefore, in rquesting 
an increase of 15% of all salaries in the 
graded and clerical service of the Circulation 
Department to take effect immediately, with 
provision for future annual automatic incre- 
ments. 

Thus, training, experience, length of serv- 
ice and ability to meet the peculiar require- 
ments of the work will be adequately rewarded. 

The dignity and civic usefulness of our 
profession appeal to us so strongly that we 
are constantly making sacrifices in order to 
remain in the library, but the contrast between 
the financial compensations of the library and 
the business world is very discouraging. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Auice BUNTING. 
KATE KAUFMAN. 
Epitnh F. VeERMEULE. 
MARIAN POSTLETHWAITE GREENE. 
Maup MALONE. 
HeL_en W. GRANNIS. 


At the meeting of the trustees on March 
14 it was resolved that the petition of the 
staft should be forwarded to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, with the 
hearty endorsement of the trustees as to the 
pressing necessity of such increased sala- 
ries in order to maintain and increase the 
efficiency of the service. 

In the letter of transmittal Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, first vice-president, wrote as fol- 
lows: 


The trustees of the Public Library are con- 
vinced, not only from the facts set forth in this 
petition, but from their own investigation of 
the subject, that this request for an increase 
of salary is amply justified by the facts. They 
urge it upon your very careful consideration, 
not only out of regard for the situation of the 
employes themselves, but especially 
from the point of view of the public interest. 
The enormous growth of the Circulation De- 
partment of the library is due to the con- 
stantly increasing demand upon its facilities 
by the people of this city; and it is with the 
utmost difficulty that the library has been able 
to keep pace with this demand. 
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The assistants of the class mentioned in 
this petition are receiving salaries much 
smaller than are offered for similar positions 
in business, and in financial work. They are 
receiving much less than is now being paid by 
the city for service of an analogous character 
in its departments. While they have been 
loyal to the library, and the service is one to 
which they are greatly attached, and which 
they are very reluctant to leave, nevertheless 
the fact of their inadequate compensation is 
leading to serious losses in the trained service 
of the library, and it is becoming more and 
more difficult to fill the places of those who 
are forced to leave us. 

The board of trustees of the 
Borough Public Library has the matter of 
salaries under consideration and will prob- 
ably ask for an increase similar to those 
requested by the other two library systems 
of Greater New York. 


(Jueens 


BOYDEN LINDSAY: 
APPRECIATION 

Mary Linpsay’s life was one of abso- 
lute devotion to duty and self-sacrifice for 
others. To those who knew her best, she 
stands out as an example of the highest 
type of noble womanhood. Possessed of 
a happy combination of an active mind and 
practical common sense and judgment, she 
was also endowed with a bright and sunny 
disposition and keen sense of humor. She 
was the most delightful comrade, but per- 
haps of all her. winning qualities, her 
friends will remember longest her unselfish 
sympathy and sweet kindliness. 

A character like hers, unswervingly loyal 
to its ideals of conduct, does more to raise 
standards and elevate human nature than 
can ever be estimated in words. Evanston 
is the better for her years of faithful ser- 
vice there—the library world in general 
and the Illinois Library Association espe- 
cially will always feel her influence. Many 
of us will miss her from library meetings, 
where, too modest to push herself into 
prominence, she was always ready and will- 
ing to perform any service asked of her. 
The papers she read were characterized by 
a charming style, rendered more attractive 
by the personality of the writer. 

Truly a gracious, gifted woman has gone 
out from among us. May we never lose the 
memory of her sweet and noble example! 
ExvizapetH Porter CLARKE. 
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SERVICE 
PERIOD- 


THE 
BASIS 


EQUITY OF THE 
OF CHARGE FOR 
ICAL INDEXES 
Tue discussion at the midwinter council 
meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion, regarding the service basis of charge 
for the Readers’ Guide and Supplement, 
was extremely interesting, and this, to- 
gether with the great variation in prices 
charged to different libraries for the recent 
issue of the eight-year volume of the Read- 
ers’ Guide and Supplement, has impelled me 
to write a few words from the point of 
view of one of the larger libraries. 

The charges on the service basis, while 
theoretically very plausible, in practice work 
a hardship on the larger libraries and cause 
them to pay much more than their share 
of the cost of publication. Among the rea- 
sons for this is that these libraries are 
furnished and charged for service that they 
do not need and which they would not take 
if not forced to in order to insure other 
service which they do need. Because 


magazines are subscribed for which are on 
the list indexed by the Guide Service, it 
does not follow that the larger libraries 
take them because such magazines are in- 


dexed or that they would wish to have them 
indexed by this company at the present 
charge for doing the work, since the ma- 
terial in the magazines is indexed and made 
available through the use of such indexes 
as the International Catalog of Scientific 
Literature, the Psychological Index, Engi- 
neering Index, etc. And, in fact, the call 
for such material comes as a rule thru 
such indexes rather than thru the Guide 
Service. 

Irom the point of view of the smaller 
libraries which do not have these indexes, 
such as | have mentioned, I understand 
very well why magazines containing this 
kind of material should be indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide. But one of the fallacies 
of the service basis of charge is that the 
larger libraries have to pay for this service 
even if not needed so that the smaller libra- 
ries may have it. 

Another point is in relation to the dupli- 
cation in the Guide Service of periodicals 
which are indexed in the Magazine Subject 


Index. This is another instance where ser- 
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vice is furnished which is not especially 
needed even by the smaller libraries. The 
Magazine Subject Index, even tho it is not 
as elaborate and has fewer entries for each 
article than the Readers’ Guide and Supple- 
ment, does make available the material in 
the periodicals covered by it, and at a much 
lower cost. Also, I notice a tendency to 
add to the Readers’ Guide Supplement 
periodicals which are indexed in the Maga- 
zine Subject Index. No less than eight of 
these are among those recently proposed 
for addition to the Guide Service. 

Among the magazines proposed for in- 
dexing in the Guide Service is the Amer- 
ican Journal of Public Health. ‘This maga- 
zine, altho useful, is being indexed in the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index to Current 
Medical Literature, published by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and the indexing 
of it in the Readers’ Guide would make 
another case of wasteful duplication. 

To make a just criticism it will be con- 
ceded that the Guide Service is issued more 
promptly than the indexes mentioned above, 
and the monthly and semi-monthly issues 
enable one to find references to recent ma- 
terial which could not be found until later 
in the other indexes. Yet the cases where 
this occurs are not frequent enough to 
justify the cost which the larger libraries 
have to pay for this service. 

If the Readers’ Guide Service wishes to 
keep the good-will of the larger libraries, 
a policy of avoiding duplication of work 
should be adopted. However, if it does 
decide upon this duplication for the sake 
of the smaller libraries, an undue share of 
the cost of this duplication should not be 
expected from the larger libraries. 

A change I should like to see inaugurated 
for the benefit of the larger libraries is a 
union in one alphabet of the Readers’ 
Guide and the Readers’ Guide Supplement. 
The public does not understand the distinc- 
tion between the Guide and the Supplement, 
and unless given personal attention by the 
attendant in charge, is very apt to miss 
references to material needed, since only 
one book is liable to be consulted. I realize 
that the Supplement was published sepa- 
rately under the impression that the sup- 
port for it would come from the larger 
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libraries. What I would suggest is that 
the Readers’ Guide and the Supplement be 
combined in one alphabet, and that for the 
benefit of the smaller libraries an edition 
be published with the title “Readers’ Guide 
Abridged,” to contain only the magazines 
most useful to the smaller libraries. 

I wish it understood that I do not dis- 
parage or undervalue the bibliographical 
work put into the Readers’ Guide Service, 
and I realize that it is a costly one; but as 
arranged at present, it does seem as tho the 
larger libraries have to pay disproportion- 
ately for this Service. While an altruistic 
spirit on the part of the larger libraries 
would make it desirable to aid the smaller 
libraries in obtaining this Service at its 
present low price to them, the former often 
have difficulty in financing their own needs 
and do not feel justified in subsidizing the 
smaller libraries. 

To make a more equitable adjustment, I 
would suggest that the Guide Service at- 
tempt to limit additional material which it 
indexes to magazines which are not already 
indexed in other places. That a maximum 
price should be set upon the Guide Service, 
which should not be more than a half or 
two-thirds the price which is now charged 
a library which has all the magazines in- 
dexed in the Guide Service, thus making 
some allowance for magazines indexed else- 
where. And that the minimum basis of 
charge for furnishing the Guide Service 
should be raised so that all libraries pay a 
larger share of the cost of production. And 
that between these two extremes the service 
basis be applied as at present. 

Frank M. Bumsteap, 
University of California. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


A CLERGYMAN had taught an old man in 
his parish to read, and found him an apt 
pupil. When he called at the cottage some 
time after, only the wife was at home. 
“How’s John?” he asked. “Very well, 
thank you.” “I suppose he can read the 
Bible comfortably now?” “Bible, sir? 
Bless you, he was out of the Bible and 
into the sporting papers long ago.”— 
Everybody's. 
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BOOK-BUYING AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
ty CLARENCE E. SuerMaAn, Assistant Libra- 
rian, Amherst College, Library.* 


One of the recognized functions of the 
college library is to guide and assist the 
students in their reading. Selected lists 
on various subjects are posted for their 
use; courses of reading are arranged for 
them; books of permanent value are 
brought to their attention via the display- 
shelves or by word of mouth. In fact, the 
reference librarian and the assistants at 
the delivery desk are ever alert (or should 
be) to place a good work in the hands of 
the men or women whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurs. Even more than this, the 
library's purchases themselves so se- 
lected and sifted that few items of trash, 
poorly bound books, or extravagant sub- 
scription editions slip thru. A_ special 
effort is made to give the clientele the 
best books and the most books that avail- 
able funds will buy. 

It is quite safe to assume that the libra- 
ries in all of our colleges are thus doing 
excellent service in increasing and improv- 
ing the book-reading of the college-body. 
But how many have a serious regard for 
the book-buying of the students? 

Those of us who have but recently left 
the ranks of the undergraduates can vividly 
picture the private collection of the aver- 
age student. A few text-books bearing the 
names of former owners and present joint- 
partners (it being a violation of the laws 
of economics, and the hall-mark of aris- 
tocracy to own a new text-book all by 
one’s self), an antiquated dictionary or two, 
a copy of the junior class year-book, and 
finally a several volume subscription edition 
of Poe, Kipling, or O. Henry in cheap bind- 
ing already shabby from mere exposure 
to the air and light rather than from use. 
This is the content of the collection which 
many a senior faces when the hour arrives 
for the packing and the home-going. It is 
the result of his four years of comradeship 
(or shall we call it battle?) with books. 
Neither in quantity nor in quality is it a 
fair index of the value of the culture- 
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breeding process to which he has been sub- 
jected nor is such a group of books a very 
substantial foundation for the building up 
of a private library to be one’s companion 
thru life. 

Nevertheless, all the fault cannot be at- 
tributed to the student. We ourselves are 
in a way responsible for this state of af- 
fairs. True it is that we believe that in 
helping him select his reading a stronger 
desire for book-ownership and especially 
ability to buy what is worth while will be 
developed indirectly. This ideal is real- 
ized in a few cases and they are as high 
lights in a shadowy background. How- 
ever, as we are not succeeding in this 
roundabout manner, we cannot shrug our 
shoulders and pass up the whole question. 
Methods more direct must be employed. 

In the first place, college undergraduates 
possess an almost inherent dislike for buy- 
ing books. From childhood up they are 
met at every turn with free literature. The 
public library and the semi-dormant Sun- 
day school library stand ready at all times 
to deluge the youthful reader. Free text- 
books are distributed in the high as well! 
as in the grade schools, and even when 
college is reached, there are few books 
which one cannot avoid buying. Col- 
lateral reading and all the cultural reading 
the student will take out of the building is 
freely supplied by the library. Such con- 
ditions do not make for a vigorous im- 
pulse toward personal ownership, par- 
ticularly when the college man is aware 
that the public library is still waiting for 
him to partake of its treasures when he 
has been graduated. 

As a natural effect of this lack of ex- 
perience in buying, when the rank-and-file 
student does purchase anything in the book 
line, the results are frequently pathetic. 
Of the intrinsic worth, or of the relative 
values of books he knows but little. Unless 
he is so fortunate as to be the off-spring 
of a bibliophile, or to have been exposed 
to the atmosphere of a fairly good family 
library, his knowledge of editions is neg- 
ligible. The Cambridge edition of Tenny- 
son’s works would probably be sacrificed 
for a cheap but copiously illustrated vol- 
ume given away by some magazine house 
as a subscription bait. He is quite igno- 
rant of the standards of different publishing 
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houses. A book bearing the imprint of an 
East Boston job-printer would carry just 
as much weight as the product of Houghton 
Mifflin, Holt, or some other reliable pub- 
lisher. There are two points upon which 
there is a consensus of student opinion, 
however. They cannot resist the appeal of 
bright red morocco bindings, and complete 
sets quite fascinate them when they decide 
to buy a few volumes of an author’s works. 
Sometimes it really seems as tho they have 
the idea that books are rarely published 
separately and can be procured only in sets. 
In fact, college students as a class know 
mighty little about the physical features 
of the instruments of their trade. They 
are quite content if they can absorb 
enough of the recorded thought between 
the covers to meet college requirements. 
After that, nothing matters. 

It is within the library’s power to put 
these unguided folks on the right road. 
The easiest way to get students to buy 
books is to first help them to enjoy good 
reading and to appreciate the importance 
of the printed page in our world of to-day. 
The next step is to impress them with the 
pleasure and the convenience of owning 
their favorites in literature. It is their 
duty as educated men and women to collect 
books, and they should be reminded of it. 
Ruskin said somewhere that “to be with- 
out books of your own is the abyss of 
penury.” These words bear with them 
much force and some truth. Finally, in- 
form the students concerning the physical 
characteristics of good books, and the ease 
and safety with which such works may be 
purchased. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
show how the first two steps are to be 
carried out, for it is felt that nearly all 
college libraries are fairly successful along 
these lines in their efforts to encourage 
cultural reading—in their endeavors to 
provide an antidote for the drudgery of 
required reading. It is probably not far 
from fact, however, when it is said that 
altho several institutions are doing some- 
thing to develop the other phase of the 
above program, but few are attacking the 
problem in anything like a systematic 
fashion, and generally the little that is 
accomplished is a hit-or-miss affair. 
There are endless possibilities when one 
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stops to consider what may be done, but a 
few specific examples will suffice at 
present. A permanent notice on the library 
bulletin-board, and an occasional short 
article in the student paper will call the 
attention of the undergraduates to the 
willingness and desire of the library to 
co-operate with them in the purchase of 
books. This arouses their curiosity, brings 
them in touch with a responsible member 
of the staff, and the victory is half won. 
Easy access to the trade-bibliographies 
gives them a chance to become acquainted 
with publishers, prices, series, and other 
details of the book-trade. The librarian 
can assist in choosing editions, showing ex- 
amples of those already in the library, and 
mentioning the low-in-price but high-in- 
grade works issued in such editions as the 
Temple Classics, the Everyman, and the 
Home University libraries. A word may 
be dropped concerning bindings, and now 
and then a student might be induced to give 
up the complete set idea when there seems 
to be reason for doing so, and urged to 
buy a selected list with the money at hand. 
It might be well to place at the disposal 
of the students, preferably in the delivery- 
room where they will attract more attention, 
the catalogs of certain second-hand and 
remainder dealers. The lists issued by 
Mudie, Malkan, Huntting, and the Union 
Library Association, if put in the way of 
these possible buyers, might awaken or 
even create an interest in the book-market 
and also offer the opportunity to pick 
up bargains. Announcements concerning 
especially good editions, or an occasional 
prospectus of a work like the Everyman 
encyclopedia or the “Handy volume” edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, are 
sure to catch the eye and may go further. 
In this way, it will be seen, the library is 
offering an informal elementary course in 
trade-bibliography. 

There is another point at which the 
library can perform preventive rather than 
remedial service. Book-agents, those clever 
creatures from whom even the veteran 
librarian is fortunate if he escapes, are 
most effective when practising their charms 
on the students. Spring and fall usually 
bring a number of them to the college 
campus with the most tempting bargains. 


They invade the dormitories and the 
fraternity - houses; they interview their 
prey at the boarding-places or at the gym- 
nasium; they get in touch with every man 
in the institution or die in the attempt. 
Few fail to reach their victims, unfor- 
tunately. A complete set de luxe of de 
Maupassant, handsomely bound in eight 
duodecimo volumes for only twenty-five 
dollars; or a beautiful set of “The world’s 
great heroes” in full morocco with a year's 
subscription to Lester’s Magazine,—all for 
fifteen dollars. Such are their wares. 
Anyone who has examined these sets care- 
fully knows full well theiz worthlessness. 
The so-called complete set frequently lacks 
several volumes, the paper and printing 
are of poor quality, and the binding is 
quite in harmony with the rest of the 
physical make-up. Is it surprising that 
after the effects of the entertaining agent 
have worn off and the set which “should 
be in the library of every college educated 
man” has arrived and been inspected, that 
the purchaser feels like throwing his book- 
buying ambitions into the discard and al- 
lowing the public library to be /is library 
after graduation? Here is a chance for the 
college library to step in and urge the stu- 
dents to use its bibliographical tools and 
experience before taking the plunge which 
may be disastrous to their careers as book- 
owners. 

A professor of English literature recent- 
ly made the statement that even if the fel- 
lows are cheated in this manner, he still 
believed that the real consideration is to 
“get them to buy.” It is difficult to agree 
with this theory. Examples could be cited 
where students have been completely dis- 
gusted with the dénouement, and it seems 
reasonable to believe that the discovery that 
one has loaded up with a cheap set at an 
exorbitant price is apt to be followed by a 
feeling of caution, bordering on indiffer- 
ence toward future book-buying. There 
are of course, many simple beings who, ob- 
livious to the true value of such works, go 
on serenely purchasing gold-bricks de luxe. 
By assuming the position of buffer between 
student and agent, the library can be of 
real help to many incipient bibliophiles. 

At Amherst the undergraduates are 
leaning upon the library more and more in 
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this matter of book-purchase. Occasionally 
a fellow brings in a volume of a set 
which he is about to buy from an agent 
and asks for our comment. A permanent 
“Beware of book-agents” notice is the rea- 
son for a request of this kind. Frequently 
our help is solicited regarding bindings, 
and students often ask us to look up the 
prices of books in our trade-bibliographies 
for them, or what is better, ask to be al- 
lowed to do it themselves. A few weeks 
ago a fellow interested in George Eliot's 
works was enabled to pick up at a bargain 
price from a dealer’s catalog the identical 
edition he was about to buy at list-price. 
A member of one of the fraternities re- 
cently came in and told us that his dele- 
gation wanted to buy and present to their 
chapter a certain rather expensive refer- 
ence set. He asked for the name of the 
publisher, and incidentally let us know how 
much money he had to put into the pur- 
chase. As the books had been issued on 
the subscription plan at the usual high 
price, he was a bit disappointed when we 
told him that a set was out of the question 
unless he was willing to watch the book- 
market for a second-hand copy. This was, 
of course, new business for him, and so we 
promised to send him word if we heard 
of an opportunity to secure the books at 
a price within his means. The chance came 
within a week in the advertisement of a 
New York dealer, and the set, which hap- 
pened to be in excellent condition, was 
placed in the chapter library a few days 
later. By taking the library into their 
confidence, these undergraduates not only 
saved money but were also blessed with the 
knowledge and experience of what con- 
stitutes intelligent buying. The real gain 
should appear in their future purchases. 

While we attempt to clear up difficul- 
ties and to assist them in every legitimate 
way, we have to refuse to order books for 
the students not only because of the burden 
of book-keeping, but also because it is 
felt that the library should not trespass on 
the field of the local book-store if pleasant 
relations are to be maintained between the 
exponents of book-trade and_book-use. 
We carry the men thru every step but the 
actual ordering, and then advise them to 
try the book-shop or order direct. 


Not one of the points brought out here 
can be claimed as original, nor can the main 
idea be said to be a new one. Doubtless 
a score of librarians have been performing 
these duties incidentally for years. But 
as mere episode I believe the practice 
should be changed and instead, made just 
as significant a part of the library’s definite 
policy and program as time and resources 
will permit. If possible, the function ought 
to be incorporated into the regular duties 
of some member of the staff—the reference 
librarian, perhaps—who can establish inti- 
mate and cordial relations with the college- 
body. 

Some will oppose the whole scheme on 
the ground that it is an extra-library affair, 
but these same librarians probably order 
books and carry personal accounts for 
the members of the faculty and see nothing 
about it that is outside the province of 
the library’s legitimate activities. The stu- 
dents of course cannot demand, but they 
need and deserve careful consideration in 
this matter. Those of us who let the op- 
portunity pass unheeded are failing to place 
the library just one peg higher in the esti- 
mation and appreciation of the college 
community. 


“It is doubtful if a borrowed book has 
the same effect and influence on its reader 
as a book that is a personal possession. 
Its reading is apt to be that of casual ac- 
quaintanceship rather than responsive 
friendship, and when returned, is very of- 
ten as promptly out of mind as out of 
sight. But a book of one’s own selection, 
bought with one’s own money, read with 
the joy of ownership, and kept on the table 
or put on the shelf, grows day by day an 
ever dearer friend.” 


In an address before a Grand Rapids 
o1ganization last winter, Miss Pollard, the 
head of the library’s order department, re- 
viewed the best sellers of 20 years ago; 
that is, in 1895. Out of 44 titles considered 
as the best sellers of that year only three 
in the opinion of the organization before 
which she appeared, were worth reading 
to-day—an indication of one of the prob- 
lems that every library must constantly 
deal with in the purchase of books. 
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MISS HASSE TO GIVE COURSE ON 
UNITED STATES DOCUMENTS AT 
COLUMBIA 
A course of thirty lectures on United 
States public documents is to be given at 
the Columbia University Summer School 
by Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of the 
documents and economics divisions of the 
New York Public Library. These lectures 
are designed primarily to interest the stu- 
dent in the documents of the United States. 
The plan of the course is first to acquaint 
the student with the personality and accom- 
plishment of some of our great pioneers in 
economic and scientific government re- 
search. Secondly to acquaint him with the 
origin and development of the government 
bureaus in which these pioneers labored. 
These biographical and historical lectures 
are supplemented by a course of technical 
lectures in which the documents are con- 
sidered from the librarian’s point of view, 
the whole course being arranged in groups 
of three to make this relationship more 
clear. It is believed that the student will 
be prepared for a better understanding of 
the documents and administrative condi- 
tions of the present by recalling to him 
both the men and conditions instrumental 


in producing some of the fundamental tech- 
nical literature of our government. 


1. Simon Newcomb. 
2. History of the U. S. Weather Service. 
3. Basic principles in cataloging government 
documents. 
. M. F. Maury. 
. History of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 
. International documents. 
D. D. Owen. 
. U. S. Geological Surveys. 
. Seminar. 
. J. M. Clayton. 
. U. S. State Department. 
. Basic principles in cataloging government 
documents. II. Historical relation. 
. Choteau, founder of St. Louis. 
. Significance of municipal documents 
5. Basic principles, etc. III. Type relation. 
. Alexander Vattemare. 
Internationalism and American libraries. 
. Seminar. 
Francis A. Walker. 
. U.S. Statistics Bureau. 
. Art of collecting documents. 
Nathaniel Shaler 
U. S. Road Service. 
Classification of documents 
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5. Shelby Cullom 

. U. S. Interstate Commerce 

. Seminar. 

. Langley. 

. Scientific institutions 
Examination. 


Commission. 


LOVING CUP FOR MISS HUME 

On the occasion of the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the founding of the Queens 
Borough Public Library and of the service 
of the chief librarian, Jessie F. Hume, the 
coincident occurrences were celebrated by 
the staff of the library. At a dinner ten- 
dered to the chief librarian, attended by 
the chiefs of departments and by the branch 
librarians, representing the whole staff, a 
silver loving cup was given to Miss Hume 
with the inscription: 


Presented to 
J. F. Hume 
In Loving Appreciation 
from 
The Staff 
of the 
i. 


1896-1917 


The celebration was planned by the 
twenty branch librarians and the several 
heads of departments and was a complete 
surprise to Miss Hume. The table was 
arranged around three sides of a square 
and was decorated with daffodils and pale 
yellow ribbons. Place cards with gold and 
black lettering furnished an appropriate 
verse for each person. These clever 
rhymes were read aloud during the course 
of the dinner by each guest and occasioned 
much hilarity as well as applause. 

The tone of the celebration thruout was 
one of informality and good-fellowship and 
the after-dinner speeches were given and 
received in the same spirit. The climax 
was reached in the presentation of the 
loving-cup, in appreciation of her loyal and 
whole-souled leadership of the library thru 
the twenty-one years of its history with all 
its vicissitudes, its storms, its calms, and 
its sunshine. The cup was given by the 
whole staff of the library, consisting of 
about one hundred persons. 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE 

Tue twenty-first annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Library Association and the 
Pennsylvania Library Club was held at the 
Hote! Chelsea in Atlantic City on March 2 
and 3. The attendance did not vary much 
from that of other years, about a hundred 
and seventy-five being present. The in- 
cessant rain prevented enjoyment of the 
joys of the boardwalk by most of those in 
attendance, but good programs and good 
company kept time from hanging heavy 
on anybody’s hands. There were the usual 
library school dinners and lunches, and the 
Public Library returned to its former cus- 
tom of giving its Saturday afternoon tea 
to the visitors, in the library building. 
This is always a pleasant function, and the 
Atlantic City library, so homelike in its 
arrangement, is especially well suited to 
the purpose. The American Library Insti- 
tute also met at Atlantic City on March 3, 
holding two sessions which were open to 
all members of the other associations who 
cared to attend. 

The New Jersey Association held a meet- 
ing on Friday afternoon, at which the 
principal feature was an informal discus- 
sion of “Supply hobbies.” This was one of 
the most interesting meetings, and much 
practical information and suggestion was 
exchanged. The first speaker, Miss Mar- 
guerite L. Gates, library editor for the 
Newark Public Library, combined two 
lines of supplies and discussed the inks, 
inkwells, pens, pencils, typewriter paper 
and ribbons found most satisfactory in 
that library for various purposes. She was 
followed by Miss A. H. Schooley, of the 
Passaic Public Library, who talked on 
“Bulletin materials,” and showed some of 
her finished bulletins, as well as the various 
kinds of pens, brushes, and other materials 
needed to produce them. Her statement 
that twenty minutes was as much time as 
she ever put on a bulletin was met with 
sighs of surprise and envy. Miss Schooley 
uses cut-out pictures from all sorts of 
sources, and has further equipped herself 
for rapid work by taking a regular course 
in show-card lettering. A paper prepared 
by Miss Abbott, the librarian at Atlantic 
City, on “Mending supplies, including ma- 
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terials for cleaning books,’ was read by 
Miss Ray Newell, the children’s librarian. 
“Pamphlet boxes and magazine binders,” as 
developed in the East Orange Public Li- 
brary, were described by Miss Adelaide T. 
Davidson, and “Paste, paste brushes, and 
shellac” were discussed by Miss Alta M. 
Barker of Montclair Public Library. Defi- 
nite information as to the good and bad 
points of various devices was given, and 
suggestions made as to the best varieties 
to choose if funds were limited or a special 
result was desired. 

In the question box following this dis- 
cussion, some pertinent questions were 
asked. One was whether library advertis- 
ing thru pay envelopes was worth while 
and the weight of opinion was against it. 
The “best reviewing magazine not profes- 
sional” was not discovered, opinion varying 
greatly. A short discussion was provoked 
by a stated objection to the Debate hand- 
books, on the ground that they discouraged 
original research, especially by the prepara- 
tion of a brief for each subject. A show 
of hands demonstrated that most of those 
present did not agree with this view. 
Other topics were the justification for sub- 
scription clubs in public libraries, and the 
extent to which a library was justified in 
going with story-hour and social center 
work. 

The first joint session, Friday evening, 
was presided over by Edward L. Katzen- 
bach, first vice-president of the New Jer- 
sey Association. The mayor being pre- 
vented from attending, the librarians were 
welcomed to Atlantic City by the city clerk, 
Joseph A. McNamee, who presented to the 
presiding officer a key—‘“not to the city, 
but to its heart.” He was followed by 
Edwin W. Pahlow, head of the history de- 
partment in the Lawrenceville School, who 
spoke on the “Relation of the library and 
the university extension movement.” Mr. 
Pahlow has been an ardent advocate of 
university extension since its early days, 
and believes it is equally needed by college 
graduates who took general courses, and by 
those whose formal education ended with 
high or normal school work. Work can be 
carried on by lectures and by correspond- 
ence, and the public library should have 
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the same relation to university extension 
that the university library has to regular 
university work. Mr. Pahlow sketched the 
plan being worked up in New Jersey to get 
the three leading educational institutions 
in the state—Princeton, Stevens Institute 
and Rutgers—to co-operate in establishing 
a system of state-wide university extension 
there. 

It was a matter of universal regret that 
Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, chief of the music di- 
vision of the New York Public Library, 
was prevented by a death in his immediate 
family from giving his talk on “The li- 
brary: its attitude and influence in music.” 
The association was fortunate in securing 
as a substitute Edwin H. Reeman, of Tren- 
ton, who read a paper on Ibsen and the 
relation to life of the drama of ideas, as 
exemplified in “Ghosts.” 

At the Saturday morning session John 
Ashhurst, president of the Pennsylvania 
Library Club, occupied the chair and in- 
troduced the speakers. The first was Rev. 
George P. Donehoo, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission of Conders- 
port, Pa., who gave an extended talk on 
“Indians of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
and the literature concerning them.” He 
was followed by Dr. Edward J. Nolan, li- 
brarian of the Academy of Natural Science 
of Philadelphia. Dr. Nolan entertained his 
hearers with recollections of the early days 
of the library profession, both local and 
national, and enlivened his account with 
many personal anecdotes. 

Saturday evening’s meeting was presided 
over by Robert P. Bliss, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Commission. The first 
speaker was Dr. Herbert W. Hess, pro- 
fessor of commerce in the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose subject was “Adver- 
tising the library.” Professor Hess empha- 
sized anew the weak point of present li- 
brary publicity; that the library is static 
rather than dynamic in its attitude toward 
the public. One difficulty which may ac- 
count for this attitude on the part of the 
library is the fact that most librarians are 
compelled to undertake two kinds of jobs 
at once. The librarian who is overburdened 
with detail and routine becomes an autom- 
aton, incapable of stimulating interest. 
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A library should employ two kinds of peo- 
ple, keeping one group to talk profession- 
ally, to disseminate information about the 
institution, to create an atmosphere and to 
compel a constant setting of new standards. 

Miss Anna A. MacDonald, who is sent 
all over Pennsylvania by the State Library 
Commission as a consulting librarian, fol- 
lowed Professor Hess with a detailed ac- 
count of her work and of the work of the 
commission as a whole, citing many inter- 
esting cases where the commission had 
been able to help in building up genuine 
library interest in communities hitherto 
indifferent. 

With a brief announcement of the plans 
for the Louisville conference, so far as 
known, by Mr. Utley, and of the confer- 
ence travel arrangements by Mr. Faxon, 
the meeting was adjourned. 

The New Jersey Library Association 
elected the following officers: President, 
Mrs. James A. Webb, Jr., trustee, Madi- 
son Public Library; first vice-president, 
H. S. Leach, of the Princeton University 
Library; second vice-president, Mary A. 
Soggan, librarian of the Johnston Memo- 
rial Library in Hackensack; secretary, Julia 
Schneider, librarian, South Orange Public 
Library; and treasurer, Elizabeth White. 
librarian, Passaic Public Library. 

F. A. H. 


A LIBRARY ASSOCIATION FORMED 
IN RUSSIA 

In a letter written to the editor of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL from her home in Mos- 
cow Dec. 9, Mme. Haffkin-Hamburger, 
whose visit to this country in the summer 
of 1914 is still fresh in the memory of 
American librarians, sends her congratula- 
tions on the fortieth anniversary of the 
A. L. A., and also tells somewhat of the 
progress of library affairs in Russia. She 
writes: 

“Now let me congratulate you, as one of the 
founders of A I am sorry that I did 
not know exactly the date of this event in 
order to send you my kind regards and best 
wishes to the very dav 

“TIust in May we got registered, as we call 
it, 7. ¢., chartered our Russian Library Asso- 
ciation, and at the first opening we resolved 
to tell, how much we admire our American 
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colleagues and how much we should like to 
follow their way in the library field. Thus 
we mailed a letter, and only several months 
afterwards we received the conference num- 
ber of L. J. telling about its goth birthday. 

“The R. L. A. is constructed somewhat 
otherwise than the A. L. A. Our permanent 
executive board is at Moscow. I was elected 
President, Mr. Kalishevsky, librarian of the 
Imperial University—vice president, Mr. Po 
krovsky, librarian of Moscow Municipal Li- 
braries—secretary. We have members in the 
whole empire: their number is now 350. We 
may open branches of the R. L. A., and we 
have already three of them in different cities. 
They are small Library Associations. For our 
Moscow members we have a meeting every 
month. Besides we are entitled to have an- 
nual conferences. This year we don’t organ- 
ize such conferences—we have too much to 
do with the association itself. But maybe the 
Petrograd Society of Library Economy will 
call a conference; then we will take part in 

“I send under cover a copy of Cutter’s 
author tables,* adapted to Russian phonetics. 
Some libraries have introduced them and not 
without success.” 

DINNER TO CHARLES J. BARR 

On Monday evening, March roth, Mr. 
Charles J. Barr was the guest of honor at 
a dinner given by the staff (past and pres- 
ent) of The John Crerar Library at the 
Chicago College Club. Over fifty were 
present and their good wishes for Mr. 
Barr’s success in his new field and their 
appreciation of the cordial relations with 
him were shown in many ways. 

During the dinner college songs, with 
words very much revised and brought up to 
date, were sung, and the personal hits 
caused much merriment. A portfolio of 
the many forms used in the administration 
and routine of work of the Library had 
been collected for Mr. Barr and filled in 
with verses, drawings and witticisms, which 
showed talents unsuspected by Mr. Barr or 
even the perpetrators themselves. 

A beautiful etching of the Art Institute 
of Chicago by Schneider was given as a 
lasting reminder of some of the happy 
days spent there during the past fifteen 
years, 

Mr. Barr leaves with the assurance of 
the loyalty of his Crerar friends and their 


*These tables, which would have been of consider 
able interest to librarians in this country, were wun 
fortunately confiscated by the censor 


sincere regret at the severance of the happy 
relationship of the past years. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GRANTS—FEBRUARY, 1917 
Original Gifts, United States 

Bradentown, Fla.( part cost—build- 


ing to cost $12,000)........... $10,000 
10,000 
Flora Town and Monroe Town- 
10,000 
Lakewood Township, N. J. (part 
cost—building to cost $15,000). 12,500 
Newburgh, N. Y. (part cost— 
building to cost $60,000)....... 42,000 
New Marlboro, Mass............ 5,000 
Phillips County (Malta) Mont... 15,000 
Syracuse Town and Turkey Creek 


$192,000 
Increases, United States 


Gary Ind. ( Branch building)..... $25,000 
Salt Lake City, Utah (building 
10,000 


$35,000 


PACIFIC BRANCH OF BROOKLYN 
LIBRARY DAMAGED BY FIRE 
Fire which broke out in the Pacific 

branch of the Brooklyn Public Librar 

about 2 a.m. Mar. 29, did considerabk 
damage before it was put out. The fire 
started in both wings of the building at 
once, and is suspected to have been thie 
work of an incendiary. The inside of 
the building was badly damaged, but 
the walls, so far as a hasty inspection 
could discover, remained intact. Damage 
to the books was largely by water, thos« 
in the children’s room on the second floor 
suffering the most. The loss on the 
building will not exceed $50,000, and on 
the books, $5000. The city carried no in 
surance. This was the first Carnegie 
branch in Brooklyn and was erected in 
1904. 
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American Library Association 
WORK WITH FOREIGNERS 

The Secretary of the A. L. A. is a member 
of the Committee of One Hundred appointed 
by the United States Commissioner of Educa 
tion to study the Americanization problem, 
particularly how foreigners may be helped to 
understand American conditions and institu- 
tions thru the public evening schools The 
committee wishes to study the problem of 
effective evening schools for foreigners and 
how best to induce non-English speaking peo- 
ple to attend these schools. The secretary 
would like to collect for the committee rather 
full and definite information how various pub- 
lic, school and college libraries are assisting 
the public schools in this problem of effective 
evening schools for foreigners. Any reports, 
announcements, posters and information of any 
kind and in any form will be very welcome 
and will be analyzed and transmitted to the 
committee for use in its study of the question. 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION ADVISORY COM 

MITTEE 

The decimal classification advisory commit 
tee of the American Library Association now 
knows what sections of the D. C. are most 
in need of expansion. The replies to our cir- 
culars of last year, sent to over 500 libraries, 
show these classes (arranged in the sequence 
of demand) to be: 63, 658, 79, 15, 656, 38, 
659, 629.2, 657, 66, 940.91. 

The editors of the D. C. have themselves 
prepared the expansion of 63, Agriculture. 

Our committee is naming nine sub-commit- 
tees to prepare expansions of the other ten 
sections mentioned above. 

Any library that has prepared original ex- 
pansions of any of these sections should imme- 
diately send copies of them to the secretary 
for the use of the sub-committees, if they have 
not already done so. 

A. Law Voce, Secretary 


LOUISVILLE CONFERENCE 

The thirty-ninth annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, June 21-27, 1917. The 
Public Library, Board of Trade, Convention 
League, Woman’s Club and other local or- 
ganizations are perfecting plans for entertain- 
ment. The local executive committee repre- 
senting these organizations has been named: 
Mayor John H. Buschemeyer, Thomas A. 
Barker, Mrs. Pierce Butler, Mrs. Herbert W 
Mengel, Edward J. O’Brien, C. C. Ousley, 
George T. Settle, Secretary, Marion E. Taylor, 


Charles A. Weber, Bennett H. Young, chair- 
man. The rooming and information commit- 
tee, and other sub-committees for social en- 
tertainments and special service have also been 
named. 

Louisville is easy of access, and June, the 
beginning of vacation, is the prettiest month 
of the year in Kentucky. This assures a large 
attendance and an interesting meeting. The 
average number of visitors is expected from 
the east and west with an increased attendance 
from the south, middle west and north 

Inquiries are being made for a handbook of 


Louisville. Upon receipt of 2 cents for post- 
age, copies of folders “See Louisville First” 
and “ 


A City Worth While” will be mailed 
until the editions are exhausted 

Communications concerning the A. L. A. 
program and general affairs of the confer- 
ence should be addressed to American Library 
Association, 78 East Washington street, Chi- 
cago, lil. 

Requests for rooms, and information con- 
cerning local arrangements and social enter- 
tainment should be addressed to George T. 
Settle, secretary local A. L. A. executive 
committee, Free Public Library, Louisville, 
Ky. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 

An attendance of not less than 1200 is ex- 
pected. Ample hotel accommodations have 
been provided, using The Seelbach as head- 
quarters, Hotel Henry Watterson just across 
the street and The Tyler three blocks away. 
Six hundred and fifteen rooms have been re- 
served at these three special A. L. A. hotels; 
Seelbach 300, Watterson 105 and Tyler 150. 
Other rooms not occupied at the time will be 
available. In addition, 200 rooms at other 
hotels are at the disposal of the local com- 
mitee. 

The main dining room on the first floor at 
The Seelbach will be open exclusively for 
A. L. A. guests. The mezzanine floor at the 
Seelbach will be registration headquarters, 
and the parlor floors and assembly rooms of 
the three hotels are for A. L. A. use during 
the week for social entertainments and con- 
ference meetings. Rooms for special library 
exhibits have been reserved at headquarters 
hotel. Arrangements for space must be made 
direct with The Seelbach 

Headquarters for the National Association 
of State Libraries and the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries will be at Hotel Henry 
Watterson. The meetings of these associa- 
tions will be held in that hotel and it is recom- 
mended that members stop there unless they 
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have particular reasons for wishing to stay 
elsewhere. 


Seelbach (450 rooms; 300 guaranteed to A. L. A.) 
Rooms with bath, double bed $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00 and $5.00 for one person; for two persons $1.00 
vdditional for the $2.00 rooms and $1.50 additional for 
other rooms. Rooms without bath, double bed $1.50, 
$2.00 and $2.50 for one person; for two persons $1.00 
additional. In all rooms except $1.50 rooms without 
bath and $2.00 rooms with bath, an extra single iron 
camp-bed may be placed at $1.50 each to accommo 
date an extra person, which would reduce the pro 
rata for each occupant. Rooms reserved for the 
morning of the aist will be charged for beginning 
with the evening of the zoth, to guarantee the room 
on arrival. This will not be necessary for members 
arriving during the afternoon or evening of the sist. 
Rooms are equipped with free electric fans. 

Watterson (250 rooms; 165 guaranteed to A. L 
A.). Rooms with bath (single) $1.50. Rooms with 
bath, double bed $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 for one 
a for two persons $1.00 additional. Rooms with 

th and two beds at $1.75 each person. Rooms with 
bath, double bed and iron bed at $1.75 each person 
Rooms without bath (single) $1.00. Beene without 
bath, double bed, $1.00 each person. Rooms are 
equipped with free electric fans. 

Tyler (225 rooms; 150 guaranteed to A. L. A.) 
Rooms with bath (single) $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 
Rooms with bath, double bed $1.25 and $1.so0 each 
person. Rooms with bath, double d and iron bed 
(three persons in room) at $1.00 and $1.25 each per 
son. Rooms with bath, two beds at $1.s0 each. Rooms 
with bath, two double beds (four persons in room) 
a each. Rooms are equipped with free electric 
ans. 

Willard (125 rooms). Rooms with bath $1.50 and 
$a.oo for one, $1.00 for each additional person. Ex- 
tra bed in room $1.50 and $2.00. Rooms without bath 
$1.00 for one, $1.00 for each additional person. 

Hermitage (50 rooms). Rooms with bath, double 
bed, $1.25 each person, Extra bed in room, $1.25 each 
person. 

Louisville-Old Inn (300 rooms). Rooms with bath 
$1.so and $2.00 for one, $1.00 for each additional 
person. Rooms without bath $1.00 and $1.50 for one, 
soc and $1.00 for each additional person. 

Cortlandt (150 rooms). Rooms with bath $1.25 
ind $1.50 for one, soc for each additional person. 

Puritan (18s rooms). Rooms with bath $1.50 
and $2.00 for one, soc for each additional person. 


\ssignments to rooms and correspondence 
concerning hotel reservations will be handled 
by a local rooming committee. In order to 
afford equal opportunity to all, applications 
for rooms received before Monday, April 23. 
will be considered as received on that date. 
Letters addressed to hotels will be referred 
to the committee. The rooming committee 
suggests that before reservations are made 
members arrange to share rooms, and advise 
the committee with whom they would be 
pleased to room. Members preferring to stop 
at private boarding houses may make applica- 
cation after May 1. Members who expect to 
stop with friends or who secure accommoda- 
tions otherwise, are requested to notify the 
local committee of their plans. This is nec- 
essary so that full advance information may 
be on hand at headquarters, and so that the 
name may appear in the advance register of 
attendance. All correspondence relative to 
reservation of rooms should be addressed to 
George T. Settle, secretary local A. L. A. ex- 


ecutive committee, Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Baggage tags on which name of Louisville 
hotel should be written will be forwarded to 
each person making hotel reservation. This 
will insure prompt delivery to hotels. 

In addition to the regular a la carte service, 
Seelbach, Watterson and Tyler hotels, Cort- 
landt apartment, Benedict, Klein and Cree res 
taurants serve club breakfast and lunch 
Louisville is well supplied with restaurants, 
cafeterias and dairy lunches in the immediate 
neighborhood of hotels, with good service at 
reasonable prices. 

RECREATIONS 

The social clubs are open to visitors thru 
courtesy of members: Pendennis, Standard, 
Elks, Woman’s Club, Knights of Columbus, 
Louisville and Audubon Country Clubs. Ten 
nis courts may be used at Central, Cherokee, 
Iroquois, Shelby, Shawnee, Triangle and Tyler 
parks, and at Audubon Country Club and 
Louisville Country Club thru courtesy of 
members. Golf links may be used at Cherokee 
Park, and at Audubon Country Club and 
Louisville Country Club thru courtesy of 
members. Boating and swimming (Ohio 
River) thru courtesy of members of Louisville 
Boat Club and Pastime Athletic Club. The 
Louisville Baseball Club (pennant winners 
1916) will not be at home June 27-27 


GENERAL SESSIONS 

Macauley’s Theatre, Louisville’s principal! 
playhouse, has been reserved for general and 
social sessions. The theater is centrally lo- 
cated, just across the street from The Seel- 
bach, half block from The Watterson and 
two and a half blocks from the Tyler. Ad- 
mission to general and social sessions at 
Macauley’s Theatre, and social entertainments 
at Seelbach will be by card. Members will he 
given coupon books upon registering. 


SOCIAL PROGRAM (Tentative) 


Thursday, June 21, 8 p.m. Macauley’s Theatre. 
Short addresses of welcome by the Gover- 
nor of Kentucky and the Mayor of Louis- 
ville, to precede the President’s annua! 
address. 

10 p. m. Seelbach Hotel. Reception im- 
mediately after adjournment of first session 
Welcome to the South. 

Sunday, June 24, 8 p.m. Macauley’s Theatre 
Choral concert with solos by some of Louis- 
ville’s best known singers. 

Tuesday, June 26, 8 p. m. Macauley’s The- 
atre. Local authors and musicians. 

1o p.m. Seelbach Hotel. The A. L. A 
hall. 
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Boat ride on Ohio river, or, automobile 
ride thru Louisville’s beautiful parks one 
afternoon during the week. (Date to be 
named by A. L. A. program committee.) 

Tea at Woman’s Club from 4 to 6 one after- 
noon during the week. (Date to be named 
by A. L. A. program committee.) 

June 21-27, 9 a. m. to 9:30 p. m. Art Room, 
Main library building. Local artists’ exhibit 
The exhibit is especially for A. L. A. visitors 

LOUISVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Main building of the Public Library 1s 
open from 9 a. m. to 9:30 p. m., eight branches 
in Carnegie buildings from 2 to 9 p. m., and 
two in High School buildings during school 
hours. An invitation is extended to visit the 
branches exclusively for colored readers, 
Western open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Eastern 2 
to 9 p.m. The Museum at Main Library is 
open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

IN AND AROUND LOUISVILLE 
The Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 

Kentucky, Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 

inary, University of Louisville, Louisville Con- 

servatory of Music, Louisville Law Library, 

Louisville Medical Library, New Albany (Ind. ) 

and Jeffersonville (Ind.) Public Libraries are 

open to visitors. The Board of Education ex 
tends a special invitation to visit the new Boys 

High School building and other new school 

houses erected from proceeds of the million 

dollar bond issue. 

Jefferson County Armory 
under permanent roof in U. S.); 
000 City Hospital; new $300,000 ‘ 
$200,000 Y. W. C. A. and $100,000 Y. M. H. A 
buildings; Masonic Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Home (first of its kind); Water Pumping 
Station and $1,000,000 Filter Plant; Ohio 
River Falls, Canal and Locks, and Inland Life 
Saving Station; Corn Island (where Gen 
George Rogers Clark, founder of Louisville, 
first settled) ; Churchill Downs and Douglas 
Park race tracks; Tobacco breaks (largest 
tobacco market in the world); Kentucky In- 
stitute for the Blind; American Printing 
House for the Blind (largest establishment of 
the kind in the world) ; Bourbon Stock Yards; 
Kentucky State Fair and U. S. Fish Hatch- 
eries; Cave Hill Cemetery and National Burial 
Ground; Thomas Jefferson statue by Moses 
Ezekiel; Henry Clay statue by Joel T. Hart; 
Gen. John B. Castleman statue (equestrian) 
by R. Hinton Perry; Daniel Boone statue by 
Enid Yandell; Confederate Monument; Gen 
George Rogers Clark grave. 


BY AUTOMOBILF, TROLLEY, RAIL OR RIVER 
President Zachary Taylor's tomb and monu- 
ment—Former home of King Louis Philippe 


(largest area 
new $1,000,- 
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of France—Confederate Veterans’ Home— 
Lincoln Memorial farm — Jefferson Davis 
Memorial farm—Blue Grass Region of Ken- 
tucky—Kentucky’s new $1,000,000 State Cap- 
itolk—Mammoth Cave—U. S. Quartermaster’s 


Depot—Howard Ship Yards—French Lick 
and West Baden 
PRELIMINARY TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENT 


There are no summer excursion rates to 
Louisville available, except from points in 
the south. From such points regular excur- 
sion tickets may be had, good returning until 
October, at about 20 per cent. less than the 
regular fare. A special round-trip ticket, good 
going and returning by the same route has 
been granted us by the Central and Trunk 
Line Passenger Associations, based on a 2c.- 
a-mile charge, which is quite ‘a little better 
than the regular passenger fare, but requires 
that trip going and returning be made by same 
route, and that return must be completed by 
midnight of June 30. The region covered is 
from the Hudson River and Washington on 
the east, to Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis on 
the west. It is expected that the Southeastern 
Passenger Association will grant a like rate 
from their territory, which embraces the 
South, east of the Mississippi River but de- 
cision has not yet been reached. It is prob- 
able that New England will also make the 
same rate. 

A party of ten or more traveling together on 
one ticket can obtain approximately the same 
rate, go and return by different routes, and 
not be subject to the limitation of return by 
June 30. From New York to Louisville there 
is a saving by using the party rate of about 
$3.00 each way over the regular one-way fares. 
From Boston it is $3.50 less, and from other 
points in proportion 


Via standard lines 


Roundtrip Pullman 
Railroad fare one way i 


\.L.A. ticket lower berth 


From one way 
New York . . $21.68 $34.15 $s.00 
Philadelphia . 19.42 20.55 
soston 25.7¢ 5.50 
Springtield, Mass 23.59 
Albany 21.01 33.40 4.50 
Buffalo 13.58 22.80 3.00 
Washingt 16.50 26.70 4.00 
Pittsburgh 10.68 17.40 2.50 
Cleveland 8.98 15.50 2.50 
Detroit ~ 14.79 2.50 
Chicago. 7.10 12.00 (seat) 1.00 
Birmingham . 9.92 2.50 
St. Paul, Minneapolis 16.60 31.00 4.00 
Cincinnati 3.00 5.00 
St. Louis 7.158 12.00 2.00 
Kansas City 13.90 4.50 
Denver 29.00 [0.7 7.00 
Atlanta 2.50 
New Orleans 19.80 


*Parlor car «eat 
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PARTY TRAVEL PLANS 


The travel committee will schedule special 
party trips to Louisville from Chicago, Boston 
and New York, the latter two forming one 
party at Albany. Special car parties may be 
made up at some southern points. 

Eastern Party 

The eastern party will travel by the New 
York Central, Big Four, and Louisville & 
Nashville railroads, and we expect to have 
our own train, with compartment car, obser- 
vation car, and diner from Albany. 

LEAVE 


Boston (B. & A.R.R.) June 20 2. P.M. 

N. Y. City (N.Y. Central) “ ann * 

Albany 

Utica 9.46 “ 

Syracuse 10.58 
Rochester - 12.30 Midnight 
Cleveland Jume a1 4.50 A.M. Central 
Columbus (Big Four) ws 740 * time 
Dayton “ 9.23 “ 

ARRIVE 

Cincinnati 10.50 “* 

LEAVE 

Cincinnati (L. & N. R. R.) 

ARRIVE 

Louisville 2.45 P.M. 


Those wishing to return direct by same 
route will purchase A. L. A. excursion tickets. 
Others should arrange with members of travel 
committee. Approximate expense, including 
railroad party ticket, pullman, meals: 


Railroad Pullman lower Compartment 

one way. berth, one way. berth. 
New York City... 18.74 5.00 $7.00 


Register with Mr. C. H. Brown, Brooklyn 
Public Library, for northern New Jersey, New 
York State and Ohio points; with Mr. F. W. 
Faxon, 83 Francis street, Fenway, Boston, for 
New England points. 

Chicago Party 

A special train is planned to make a day- 
light trip to Louisville, via the Pennsylvania 
Lines, stopping at Indianapolis en route. 
Those who pass thru Chicago en route to 
Louisville are invited to join this party. Train 
will leave Chicago about 9.15 a. m., Indian- 
apolis about 2.45 p. m., and arrive Louisville 
5.30. Fare, Chicago to Louisville, one way, 
$7.10; round trip, $12.00. Pullman seat $1.00 
each way. 

From the South 

Mr. Carl H. Milam, librarian of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Travel committee, 
especially to assist southern members. He 
will gladly give travel information relative to 
southwestern territory and if number war- 
rants will organize special car parties to Louis- 
ville from southern points such as Atlanta, 
Birmingham or New Orleans. 

Special parties will also be formed from 
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St. Louis (including Kansas City), and from 
Washington (including Baltimore), should 
twenty express a desire to travel together. 
Register with Mr. Paul Blackwelder, St. Louis 
Public Library, or with Dr. George F. Bower- 
man, Public Library of D. C., Washington, 
D. C., for these parties. The going route for 
Washington party is not yet selected but the 
return will probably be with the Post-con- 
ference party thru White Sulphur Springs. 
POST CONFERENCE 

Mammoth Cave 

After the conference adjourns, June 27, 
there will be a post-conference trip to the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, which is about 
go miles south of Louisville. A special train 
will leave Louisville about 3 p.m., due at the 
cave at 6, in time for supper. After supper 
a trip into the cave will be made, and another 
next morning; or, if any persons so desire, the 
Colossal Cavern can be visited nearby. As the 
Old Cave Hotel has been burned, it is prob- 
able that tents with wooden floors will be 
provided for our party on the night of June 
27. The special train will return after lunch, 
reaching Louisville about 5 p. m., June 28. 

The cost of the trip, including two admis- 
sions to the cave, lodging, meals and rail- 
road fare from Louisville and return, will be 
about $10.00. Application should be made to 
F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, Boston, but 
payment to be made at A. L. A. Headquarters 
at Louisville between June 21 and 25. 

White Sulphur Springs, Richmond, James 
River, Old Point Comfort 

On arrival back in Louisville, the eastern 
party, with such other members as desire to 
make an unusually attractive trip east, will 
leave at 6 p. m., June 28, over the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad, in special pullmans, arriv- 
ing June 29 at 850 a. m, at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., where a stay of two days 
will be made in the Alleghenys, 2000 feet 
above sea level, on the south slope of the 
Greenbrier Mountains. The fine scenery, 
good modern hotel (The White), baths, min- 
eral waters, golf, tennis, excellent roads for 
motor trips, make this famous resort worthy 
of a visit by the A. L.A. party. 

Leaving there on the second day, we reach 
Richmond, Sunday, July 1, and have a day 
for rest or sightseeing, and a night at a 
hotel. 

Early Monday morning we start on the all- 
day sail down the James River to Old Point 
Comfort. Along this winding river there is 
much of interest, fine old colonial houses, re- 
mains of earthworks of the Civil War, the 
home of Pocahontas and John Rolfe, City 
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Point, headquarters of Gen. Grant in 1864- 
6s, Harrison’s Landing, the birthplace of the 
first President Harrison, Fort Powhatan, relic 
of the War of 1812, Jamestown, the earliest 
English settlement in America, where we hope 
to stop long enough to see the ruins. Arrival 
at Old Point Comfort at 6:30 p. m. for din- 
ner and a refreshing sleep at Sherwood Inn. 
The next day will be available for side-trips 
to Hampton, Norfolk and the harbor. 

From Old Point Comfort steamers ply 
daily to New York and to Boston, or the com- 
fortable night boat to Washington may be 
taken up the Potomac River, thus avoiding 
the open sea. 

The expense of this trip exclusive of rail- 
way and steamer fares from the afternoon 
of June 28 to the afternoon of July 3, Louis- 
ville to Old Point Comfort as outlined, cover- 
ing pullman, meals, hotels, stopovers, trans- 
fers, and boat trip on James River will be 
about $27. 


Fare Louisville to New York, $21.68 (including meals 
and stateroom berth on steamer via Old Dominion 
Line steamer from Norfolk). 

Fare Louisville to New York, $23.68 (boat up Poto- 
mac to Washington, stateroom not included) and 
rail to New York. 

Fare Louisville to Boston, $23.68 (including meals and 
stateroom berth on steamer). 

Fare Louisville to Washington (direct by rail), $13.50. 


Library Organizations 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 

A meeting of the American Library Insti- 
tute was held at Atlantic City on March 3, 1917. 
In addition to President E. C. Richardson 
the following Fellows were present: C. W. 
Andrews, W. Austen, R. R. Bowker, W. N. C. 
Carlton, W. P. Cutter, J. C. Dana, M. S. 
Dudgeon, G. S. Godard, C. H. Gould, F. P. 
Hill, H. L. Koopman, A. Strohm, G. B. Utley, 
and G. P. Winship. As the meeting was an 
open one a large number of visitors were 
present at both sessions. The program of 
the mcrning session was as follows: Presi- 
dent’s address: Some archive-libraries in the 
14th century B. C.; Tasso’s copy of Horace, 
Harry Lyman Koopman; Progress of the work 
upon the public records and archives of Con- 
necticut as being accomplished by and thru 
the Connecticut State Library, Geo. S. God- 
ard; Bibliographical and descriptive note on 
the Journal of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
1776-90, A. H. Shearer; Two Garrett manu- 
scripts, C. C. Mierow and H. T. Weiskotten; 
Sketch of the history of the A. L. I, Miss 
M. E, Ahern. 

The afternoon session was given up en- 
tirely to the discussion and reading of notes 
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on various phases of the general topic of 
“The care and use of special research collec- 
tions.” Among the subjects discussed or con- 
tributed to in writing were: Location of 
special research collections and local centers 
of special study, introduced by J. C. Bay and 
C. W. Andrews; Housing and caring for 
Americana, introduced by W. N. C. Carlton; 
The care of coins, engravings, etc, J. C. M. 
Hanson; Using American incunabula: the 
joint list, G. P. Winship; Ready filing of sub- 
pamphlet material, A. E. Bostwick; Post cards, 
book-plates, photostat, maps, B. C. Steiner 
and Miss C. M. Hewins; The possession of 
books once stolen, L. N. Wilson; Poster col- 
lections, C. K. Bolton; Destructiveness of 
white ants, S. H. Ranck. 

Participation in the discussion was general 
and animated. 

The new Institute Board was completed 
thru the election of the following members: 
A. E. Bostwick, C. H. Gould, A. Keogh, and 
H. C. Wellman. 

The following were elected Fellows of the 
institute: J. C. Bay, Walter L. Brown (re- 
elected), L. J. Burpee, Miss M. E. Hazeltine 
(re-elected), Prof. M. Jastrow, Jr., J. T. Ger- 
ould, G. M. Jones (re-elected), G. H. Locke, 
Charles Martel, H. H. B. Meyer, T. L. Mont 
gomery (re-elected), C. B. Roden. 

W. N. C. Cartton, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

The March meeting of the New York Li- 
brary Club was held in the Auditorium of the 
Museum cf Natural History at 3 p. m., Thurs- 
day, March 8, 1917. Dr. Hill presided and 
325 members and guests were present. Twelve 
new members were elected. 

The subject for the afternoon was “Stand- 
ardization in libraries, and certification of 
assistants.” The first speaker was R. R. Bowker, 
the editor of the Lrprary yourRNAL, who was 
the first president of the club in 1885. Mr. 
Bowker said that the general subject was 
somewhat broad, covering standardization of 
libraries as well as library service, and inci- 
dentally definition. Mr. Bowker said that the 
first difficulty confronting the A. L. A., in its 
consideration of standardization, was the num- 
ber of classes of libraries to be considered. 
The A. L. A committee is endeavoring to 
formulate standards for different types of 
libraries, but neither in libraries nor service 
can standardization be carried to the last de- 
gree. With standardization of libraries will 
come schemes for standardization of statistics. 
As to standardization of library assistants, 
both the New York and Brooklyn systems 
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furnish good examples of the merit system, 
tho in both cities the trustees are hemmed 
in by restrictions. In New York the city has 
doubled its budget in a generation, and the 
economy made necessary by this fact is felt 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
and thru them by the boards of trustees. It 
would be useless to go into details in a com- 
parison of grades and salaries, but it is felt 
that librarians are entitled to the same stand- 
ing as those directly employed by the city. 
Teachers and library workers should be on 
a par as to salaries, and also as to any pen- 
sion system. 

Passing to the question of certification, Mr. 
Bowker said certificates from library schools 
are the best guides to chief librarians in the 
appointment of assistants, but it is thought 
that the system of certification could be ex- 
tended to include those assistants who have 
not had library school training, but whose 
education and ability warrant recognition. 

Mrs. M. C. Thomas of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Service was the next speaker. Mrs. 
Thomas said that standardization was unpopu- 
lar at first among city employes because of 
misunderstanding of its meaning. It is grow- 
ing in favor as it is understood to stand for 
justice and fair play—that certain persons who 
perform certain kind of work will receive 
a standard rate of pay. 

The original resolution to establish proper 
standards for positions and salaries was in- 
troduced in the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment by Mr. McAneny in 1910, but real 
work was not begun until spring of 1914, 
when the Bureau of Standards (now the Bu- 
reau of Personal Service) was created. Stand- 
ards for each grade of work being established, 
its present function is to pass on all requests 
for new appointments, or increases of salary, 
in each department. The bureau keeps in 
touch with each department so that it is able 
to decide with very little effort, whether the 
position asked for is needed, whether the 
title given is correct, and whether the salary 
asked for is a proper one. Its basic data for 
this service was determined in the following 
way. A card was sent to each city employe, 
on which he was asked to state as briefly as 
possible just what his duties were. Then a 
chart was made up for each department show- 
ing the duties and relations of each employe. 
The next step was to find out the prevailing 
rate of salary given by private employers or 
other cities. The bureau reached the conclu- 
sion that the City of New York has to pay 
about 10 per cent. more than private em- 
ployers. After considering these facts, in con- 
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sultation with the heads of departments and 
others, a range of salaries was adopted rather 
than a flat rate, as it is assumed that persons 
become more efficient the longer they are em- 
ployed in the same position, and that every- 
one who takes a position wishes to see an 
opening before him. Increases depend upon 
the fact that new appointments are always 
made at the minimum salaries, and the dif- 
ference between the salaries of the former 
and the new appointee goes to meet increases 
in the salaries of those longer in the service. 

Mrs. Thomas then spoke of standardization 
in library service, and pointed out that speci- 
fications would have to be drawn up indicat- 
ing proper titles, qualifications, and the exact 
conditions to be met before promotion from 
one grade to another. There should be ade- 
quate training for each position, and increases 
should depend upon carefully kept records 
It is desirable to have co-ordination and co- 
operation between the three Library systems 
in the Greater City, and that it should be 
possible to transfer an assistant from one 
library to another, which can be done only 
when duties are clearly defined. Mrs. Thomas 
said that if the Bureau of Personal Service 
should make recommendations for salaries of 
librarians there is no question that they would 
recommend increased salaries, as these salaries 
are not in line with those in other branches 
of the city service. 

Prof. Root, principal of the Library Schoo! 
of the New York Public Library, was the last 
speaker. He told of the work being done by 
the librarians of Ohio, who are the first to 
take up in a careful manner the question 
of standardization. Standardization of libra- 
ries, in the Ohio use of this term, includes 
the following: the establishment of standards 
for admission to library service, either thru 
the passing of a civil service examination or 
some other examination devised and con- 
ducted under the auspices of the local library 
board; the establishment, also, of standards 
as to hours of service and duties to be per- 
formed; as to the length of the probationary 
period which shall elapse before the question 
of permanent appointment. is taken up; as to 
promotions within the established grades of 
library service; and whether such promotions 
shall come as the result of additional exami- 
nations or be based upon the judgment and 
recommendation of the department heads; as 
to the wage which shall be paid, or at least 
the minimum wage which may be offered; as 
to the age at which active work shall cease 
and retirement take place; and, finally, stand- 
ards as to the provision of a pension (either 
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thru contributory arrangement or by outright 
gift) when the period of active service is over. 
Other lines of standards have suggested them- 
selves, also, from the analogies of other voca- 
tions; namely, standards as to the sanitary 
conditions of the rooms in which librarians 
work; as to the comforts and conveniences 
which should be provided as accessories to 
that work, including rest rooms, lunch rooms, 
emergency hospitals, and the like; as to the 
length of time during which work requiring 
a standing position should be permitted, and 
as to insurance against illness or accident. It 
may be seen from such a summary of the pos- 
sible standards which might be devised that 
standardization of salaries and certification 
are only a rather small part of the whole 
general problem of standardization. 
Eveanor H. Frick, Secretary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

The Chicago Library Club met March 8 at 
the Harper Library of the University of 
Chicago. 

A letter of appreciation of resolutions sent, 
had been received from relatives of Miss 
Mary B. Lindsay, and was read. 

The departure of C. J. Barr to become as- 
sistant librarian of Yale University, was an- 
nounced and good wishes expressed. 

Dr. James R. Angell, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Chicago, addressed 
the club on “The librarian as intermediary 
between the public and the expert.” His ob- 
servation of libraries in small towns and cities 
had led him to believe that librarians need ex- 
pert advice in the selection of books for pur- 
chase. He was amazed to see libraries of 
limited means stocked with quack and unscien- 
tific works. As a specialist in psychology he 
would be willing to give time to criticize new 
hooks and to say which were suitable for 
library purchase. 

In the discussion which followed Miss Berge 
spoke of the practice of the A. L. A. Booklist 
in getting expert opinions on books on engi- 
neering, agriculture and some other subjects. 

Miss Forrest and others referred to the 
personal tastes of members of library boards 
as responsible for the unwise and dispropor- 
tionate selection of books in small libraries. 

Mr. Hanson, associate librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, expressed the opinion that 
libraries should pay experts for their services 
in selecting books, that such busy men should 
not be asked to give hours of valuable service 
withcut compensation. 

Marcaret Rivion, Secretary pro-tem 
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NEW JERSEY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ ASSOC! 
ATION 


The February meeting of the New Jersey 
School Librarians’ Association was held Sat- 
urday morning, Feb. 17, in the library of the 
Central Commercial and Manual Training 
High School, Newark. Josephine Rathbone of 
Pratt Institute spoke on “Illustrated editions 
for the high school library.” The committee 
had gathered together a number of the books 
about which Miss Rathbone spoke. Miss Rath- 
bone’s talk was both practical and inspira- 
tional and it is hoped that many “browsing 
corners” in the high school libraries of New 
Jersey will be the result. 

H. Dayton, Secretary. 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIBRARY CLUB 

The Missouri Valley Library Club held an 
open meeting Feb. 21. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Enos Mills, author and lecturer, 
whose interesting talk on “Wild life in the 
mountains” was a sort of intimate interview 
with nature. About two hundred were present. 

The March meeting of the club will be held 
in the Kansas City, Kansas, Library, Friday 
evening, Mar. 16. The program will be given 
by members of the club. Grace Hill, head of 
the Kansas City (Mo.) catalog department, 
will talk on the interesting features that she 
has found in the various eastern libraries; 
Truman R. Temple, librarian of the Leaven- 
worth (Kan.) Public Library, who is a recent 
comer to the West, will give his impression 
of western libraries as compared with eastern 
ones, and Agnes Greer, principal of the train- 
ing class and superintendent of bsanches in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Library, will give her 
experiences of the years she spent in Mexico 
in Ithrary work. 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Ontario Library Association holds its 
annual conference April 9 and 10 in Toronto. 
Miss Mary Eileen Ahern of Chicago, Miss 
Mary Saxe of the Westmount (Quebec) Li- 
brary, and Miss Mary Black of Fort William, 
Ont., will speak on Monday afternoon on the 
phases of public library work which they think 
are of special importance at the present time. 
In the evening the president of the association 
will speak on “The responsibilities of public 
libraries in the present crisis in our national 
life,” and Charles Thurber of Ginn & Co. 
will speak on “The making of a book.” On 
Tuesday Mr. Carson, inspector of public li- 
braries for Ontario, will talk on the events of 
the year from his standpoint; and Miss Jo- 
sephine McCally of St. Thomas and Miss 
Muriel Page of Hamilton will tell of their 
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impressions of the Ontario short course li- 
brary training school which was held last 
autumn. 


Atbrary Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 

The plans for the summer session of the 
New York State Library School are prac- 
tically complete. The general plan will not 
differ materially from that of former years 
in which the general course has extended thru- 
out the entire six weeks but many changes 
will be made in details. In the courses in 
selection of books and reference particular 
stress will be placed 6n books meeting pres- 
ent problems as well as those of permanent 
value. It is hoped that several lectures given 
by specialists to the institute for high school 
librarians, which will be in session during the 
latter part of the summer school, will be of 
interest to the summer school students as 
well. It is probable that no special circular 
will be issued this year but detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing Miss Edna 
M. Sanderson, Registrar, New York State 
Library School, Albany, N. Y. 

F. K. Watrter. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

For the third time the school visited the 
Morgan Library, and spent an afternoon en- 
joying the rare pleasure of seeing and han- 
dling books and manuscripts valuable for 
association, age, rarity, or beauty. 

The class attended a party at the Bedford 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library on 
the evening of Thursday, Feb. 15. The gather- 
ing was addressed by John Foster Carr, who 
spoke on “Libraries and the immigrant.” 

The visiting lecturers since our last report 
have been Mrs. Adelaide B. Maltby, librarian 
of the Tompkins Square branch of the New 
York Public Library, who spoke on the rela- 
tion of the branch library to its neighbor- 
hood: Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity, on the administrative problems of a 
college library; Mary E. Hall, librarian of the 
Girls’ High School, on high school library 
work; George B. Utley, secretary of the 
American Library Association, on the work 
of the association; and Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps, of Yale University, who lectured be- 
fore the whole institute on “Representative 
American character.” 

The class enjoyed an interesting lecture on 


Russian libraries given by their classmate, 
Matilda Livshitz, in the Assembly Hall, Feb. 
7. The basis of Miss Livshitz’s talk were 
slides furnished by the courtesy of the Li- 
brary School at Albany, illustrating a lecture 
on Russian libraries which Mme. Hamburger, 
of Moscow, gave at Albany a year or two ago. 

Miss Gibbes and Miss Hopkins, who have 
charge of the Music School at the Greenpoint 
Settlement, invited the students to a patriotic 
entertainment at their studio on Washington's 
Birthday. Pupils from the Music School 
played on the piano and violin, and then all 
joined in singing the national songs of the 
allied countries. 

The vice-director spoke before the New 
Jersey High School Librarians’ Association 
on Saturday, Feb. 17, at the Central High 
School of Newark, on the subject of “Illus- 
trated editions for high school libraries.” 

The spring trip this year will be to a group 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
libraries, including Princeton, Trenton, Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Hagerstown and Carlisle. 


ALUMNI 


Mary Mildred MacCarthy, 1915, has been 
appointed cataloger at the library of Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa., and began work 
April 1. 

Joserpuine ApAMS RaTHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The required annual visit to other libra- 
ries this year took the students to Chicago 
and vicinity, for the week beginning Feb. 5. 
The thirty-five students making up the party 
were in charge of Miss Bond and Miss Vought, 
instructors, and visited the following: A. L. A. 
Headquarters; Chicago Public Library and 
branches; A. C. McClurg & Co.; Oak Park 
Public Library; Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 
Bindery; the Newberry Library; R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., printers and publishers; 
the John Crerar Library; the University of 
Chicago Library; the Art Institute Library; 
and the plant of the David Cook Publishing 
Co. at Elgin. Small parties of students visited 
also the library of the People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Company; Northwestern University 
Law and Commerce Libraries; and the library 
of the Portland Cement Company. 

During the month beginning March roth, 
the seniors have been assigned to the follow- 
ing libraries for their month of field work: 
Galesburg Public Library; Gary (Ind.) Public 
Library; Davenport (lIa.) Public Library; 
Decatur Public Library; Newberry Library; 
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Girls’ High School Library (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.); Joliet Public Library; the library of 
the Portland Cement Company (Chicago) ; 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library. 

Jean A. Picard of Paris, addressed the 
students of the school informally on March 
2, his subject being “French books for Amer- 
ican libraries.” 

Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott on March 16 com- 
pleted her annual five weeks’ work in selection 
of children’s literature and in library work 
with children. During these five weeks she 
met the seniors every day, and the juniors 
twice a week. 

Grace A. Campbell, 1915-16, has been made 
general assistant in the Public Library, Joliet, 
il. 

Elizabeth Henry, a member of the senior 
class, has withdrawn for the second semester 
on account of poor health, and plans to re- 
turn a year from now to complete the course 
and receive her degree. 

P. L. Wrnpsor, Director. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 

SCIENCE 

The February library visit was to the Brook- 
line Public Library, always one of the most 
interesting of the year. The students have 
also been invited to attend several exhibits 
displayed recently at that library and at the 
Boston Athenzum. 

Visitors of the month have included Frank 
Chase of the Boston Public Library, who 
spoke on “The problems of an art depart- 
ment,” and on “The bibliography of art 
books”; Annie Carroll Moore, on “Children’s 
work in the New York Public Library”; and 
Mr. Utley, who was making his first visit 
to the Simmons Library School, on the 
“A. L. A,, its history and accomplishment.” 
E. Kathleen Jones spoke on March 12 on the 
libraries of institutions, from her experience 
at that of Waverly. 

A welcome group of visitors were the 
Massachusetts high school principals, who 
met at the call of Mr. Kingsley, of the State 
Board of Education, for one of the sessions 
at Simmons on Friday, March 16. Mr 
Kingsley is also a member of the Massachu- 
setts Library Club committee on high school 
libraries, and he gave representation on the 
program to the topic of high school libraries, 
on which Mr. Davis of Grand Rapids, Mr. 
Hosic of the Chicago Normal College, and 
others spoke. The N. E. A. has lent their 
exhibit on the rooms and equipment of high 
school libraries, and the scrapbooks showing 
how the library can aid various school de- 
partments. This was supplemented by ex- 
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hibits of equipment by the Library Bureau 
and Brown-Howland, and by pictures and 
books from the Boston, Brookline, and Sim- 
mons libraries. Dr. Wolcott sent material 
from Washington. The exhibit was borrowed 
primarily for the use of the college course in 
high school libraries, but was open to inspec- 
tion to teachers during its stay of several 
weeks 

In the history of libraries course the 
school is indebted to the Brookline Library 
for the loan of pictures and of specimens of 
cuneiform tablets, and to the Boston Public 
Library for a special exhibit of reproduc- 
tions of manuscripts, as well as for their usual 
loan of collateral reading to the college as a 
deposit station. 

Among the gifts of the month those of 
Gardner M. Jones, of duplicate sets of period- 
ical library economy publications, was of 
especial use to the Library School, and the 
College Library appreciated a gift of a sub- 
scription to the National Geographic Magazine 
which marked the establishment of a new 
Simmons Club in Washington, D. C. The 
students of the children’s course had the 
privilege, thru the kindness of Miss Jordan, 
of attending several of Miss Shedlock’s story- 
telling hours, given at Mrs. Kehew’s. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Alice Higgins, 1906, has resigned from the 
Somerville Public Library, to accept the posi- 
tion of classifier in the Boston Atheneum. 

Margaret Richardson, 1910-11, is cataloger 
and assistant in charge of branch work, Uma- 
tilla County Library, Pendleton, Ore. 

Helen Carleton, 1914, has been appointed 
librarian, Brooklyn branch, Portland, Ore. 

SUMMER SFSSION 

The College Bulletin for the summer ses- 
sion of 1917 has just been published. It 
announces the six weeks library course to be 
given as usual, July 2-Aug. 10, inclusive. 

The session is divided, as has been the cus- 
tom for some years past, into two three-week 
periods, the whole six making a general course, 
but the first three weeks being devoted to 
one course of thirty class periods on cata- 
loging and classification, and the second 
three being given to a second course on refer- 
ence work, book selection and library economy. 
As each three week period is given to one 
course, tho a compound one, it is not possible 
to take less than the whole course, as the 
cataloging and classification, for instance, are 
taught in close relation to each other, each 
presupposing knowledge of the other as far 
as taught at each lesson. It is possible, how- 
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ever, to register for the whole six weeks, or 
for either one of the three-week periods. 

The cataloging and classification will be 
given this year by Miss Donnelly, the refer- 
ence and library economy by Miss Blunt. 

A separate course of three weeks will be 
given in library work with children, by Alice 
Higgins, from July 2-20. This may be sub- 
stituted for the cataloging-classification dur- 
ing the first three weeks. As each of these 
courses requires full time it is not possible 
to carry both at once, but the children’s work 
may be taken alone, or in conjunction with 
the work of the last three weeks. 

Admission is restricted to those actually in 
library positions. Kindergartners and _pri- 
mary teachers are eligible to the course in 
children’s work. High school teachers who 
have assignments in charge of a high school 
library will be admitted to the other courses 

Bulletins may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, Simmons College, Boston. 

SUMMER CONFERENCE 

The summer library conference held here 
by the Massachusetts Free Library Commis- 
sion last year was so successful that they in- 
tend to repeat the meeting this season. The 
dates of July 10-12 have been set, and the 
program will be announced. The college 
finds it a great advantage to its library sum- 
mer class to have the privilege of attending 
the conference, and it is also glad to be of 
service to the Massachusetts librarians. 

June Ricuarpson Donne ty, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The months of February and March find 
the students diligently carrying on the work 
of their field appointments. During Febru- 
ary, the faculty made 81 visits among the 
libraries of the state, not only in libraries 
where students were stationed, but beginning 
their annual itinerary of visits on all the li- 
braries. March will register a larger number 
of library visits. 

Jessie B. Rittenhouse, of New York, the 
editor of anthologies of modern verse, and 
herself one of the modern poets, is to be the 
guest of the school on Thursday, April s. 
She will lecture while here on “Modern poetry 
and democracy.” All the librarians of the 
state are cordially invited to share the lecture 
with the school, and it is hoped that many 
will find it possible to come to Madison for 
the event. 

Mary F. Carpenter, who has been connected 
with the school since March, 1906, coming in 
the days of organization and preparation for 


the first class, has been granted a seven 
months’ leave of absence, which will be spent 
in Hawaii. She has received an appointment 
for substitute work in the Library of Hawaii 
for three months, and for another three 
months will organize the pamphlet collection 
of the historical department of the same li- 
brary. She sails on April 12, and returns to 
her work in the school in November. During 
the eleven years of her connection with the 
school, Miss Carpenter has organized its bib- 
liographic collection, numbering over 6000 
titles, besides many hundreds of printed blanks 
and forms from various parts of the country, 
illustrating different methods of library ad- 
ministration, and complete up-to-date files of 
reports, bulletins, and miscellaneous publica- 
tions of the leading libraries of the country 
Miss Carpenter is also one of the instructors 
in the school, and a library visitor for the 
Commission. 
THE SUMMER SESSION 

The summer session will be held as usual, 
covering the six weeks from June 25 to Au- 
gust 4. It is intended primarily for librarians 
and assistants in Wisconsin libraries who 
cannot leave their work long enough to take 
the year’s course, but who need the help and 
drill and stimulus of the six weeks. The cir- 
cular concerning the course and application 
blanks will be mailed to all who send for 
them. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Florence H. Davis, 1912, is organizing thie 
business library of the Kentucky Tobacco 
Products Company in Louisville. 

Dorothea C. Heins, 1912, for three years in 
charge of stations in the Superior ( Wis.) 
Public Library, has accepted a position in the 
Evansville (Ind.) Public Library. 

Hazel E. Askey, 1913, has been appointed 
to the cataloging department of the Califor- 
nia State Library, beginning work Jan. 16. 

May C. Lewis, 1914, has resigned as assist- 
ant in the Madison (Wis.) Free Library, to 
accept the position of cataloger in the Car- 
negie Library of Tampa, Florida. 

Jennie E. Doran, 1915, is resigning as cata- 
loger at the Calgary (Alberta) Public Library. 
to become chief of the order department in 
the Denver Public Library. 

Mary Emocene Hazevtine, Preceptor. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The resignation of Harrison W. Craver, 
librarian of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh and director of the Carnegie Library 
School, was announced in February, to be- 
come effective April 1. Mr. Craver is suc- 
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ceeded in both offices by John H. Leete, 
formerly dean of the Carnegie Technical 
Schools. 

George B. Utley, secretary of the American 
Library Association, lectured Feb. 28 on the 
work of the association. 

A course of four lectures on normal school 
libraries was given March 6-8 by Willis H 
Kerr, librarian of the State Normal School 
Library, Emporia, Kansas. 

Jean Hamilton, national secretary, National 
League for Women Workers, gave a _ talk 
March 14 on “Social centers.” 

“The relation between the library and civic 
institutions” and “Work with children from 
the standpoint of the chief librarian,” were 
the subjects of two lectures given March 15 
by Dr. Frank P. Hill, of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

ALUMNAE 


Edith C. C. Balderston, 1912-13, has _ re- 
signed as children’s hbrarian of the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, to accept a_ similar 
position on the staff of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. 

Edith Endicott, 1912-13, has resigned her 
position of assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library. 

Martha Elizabeth English, 1912-13, has re- 
signed her position of children’s librarian in 
the Brooklyn Public Library, to become chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Carnegie Library of 
Homestead, Homestead, Pa. 

Marie Louise Fisher, 1910, has resigned as 
children’s librarian of the Lawrenceville 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
and has been made first assistant of the same 
branch. 

Helen Edith McCracken, 1915, has resigned 
as assistant in charge of the children’s room, 
Soho Bath Settlement, Pittsburgh, to become 
children’s librarian of the Wylie Avenue 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth Nixon, 1911-12, has resigned from 
her position of assistant in the office of the 
educational secretary, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, New York City. 

Ellen W. Peckham, 1915-16, has resigned 
from the children’s department of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, to accept a position in the 
Public Library of East Orange, N. J. 

Katharine Howes Wead, 1909-10, has re- 
signed her position of cataloger in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Lida Byron Young, 1912-14, formerly assist- 
ant in the Carnegie Library School, has been 
made assistant in charge of the children’s 
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the Soho Bath Settlement, Pitts- 

Sarau C. N. Principal. 
WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
NEWS NOTES 


room ot 
burgh, Pa. 


The course in subject bibliography given by 
Thirza E. Grant is to be supplemented by the 
preparation of reference lists in connection 
with the reference division of the Cleveland 
Public Library. Anna G. Hubbard, head of 
the order division of the Cleveland Public 
Library, has given three lectures on book 
buying; Elima A. Foster, head of the philoso- 
phy and religion division, has given one lec- 
ture on “Books of religion,” in the book selec 
tion course; and Ada M. McCormick, librarian 
of the Municipal Reference Library, gave one 
lecture on “Municipal and legislative refer- 
ence work.” 

In the public library and community wel 
fare course, lectures have been given by Adam 
Strohm, librarian of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, on “Americanization,” based on the in- 
teresting work done in Detroit; and by Allen 
T. Burns, director of the Cleveland Federa 
tion Survey, on the organization of the 
Foundation and the recent Education Survey 
Another lecturer of the month was Herbert 
S. Hirshberg, librarian of the Toledo Public 
Library, who spoke on “Library publicity,” 
i'ustrated by lantern slides of the Toledo 
publicity campaign. 

On Feb. 19 the students inspeated the 
Lemperley collection of book plates by FE. D. 
French, which has been given to the library 
of Western Reserve University. The libra- 
rian, George F. Strong, gave an interesting 
and informal talk regarding them. 

Harriet E. Howe, head instructor, has been 
appointed director of the lowa Summer Li- 
brary School at the State University of Iowa 
for the session of 1917. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Alice M. Smith, 1914, has resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library. 

Mary Yoder, 1914, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Dayton Public Library to become 
librarian with Schenck & Williams, archi- 
tects, of Dayton, O 

Margaret Rusbatch, 1912, was married to 
Ralph E. Fuller of Cleveland, Feb. 16. 

Auice S. Tyrer, Director. 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY QF ATLANTA~—LIBRAR} 
SCHOOL 

Miss Gertrude Stiles, supervisor of binding 
of the Cleveland Public Library, gave a series 
of lectures to the school during the week 
of Feb. 19 on binding and mending and the 
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general care of books in a library. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Feb. 21, Miss Stiles gave 
an illustrated lecture before the class and a 
small company of invited guests on artistic 
book-binding. 

The class gave a valentine party on Friday 
evening, Feb. 9, to the faculty and library 
staff. 

The students have been interested in ar- 
ranging a series of bulletins for the loan de- 
partment of the library, calling attention to 
special classes of books. Two students work 
together, choosing the subject, selecting the 
books for display and collecting the illustrative 
material. 

ALUMNAE NOTES 

Vera Southwick, 1914, was married to De- 
Witt Clinton Cooper of Greenfield, Indiana, 
at the home of her father in Atlanta on Feb. 
20. Mr. and Mrs. Cooper will live in Green- 
field. 

Tommie Dora Barker, Director. 

LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 

SCHOOL 

Miss Isom’s brief visit on her way to the 
midwinter meetings and her impromptu talk 
on the Portland Public Library was an event 
of the week before the holidays. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill visited the school in Jan- 
uary and gave a course of five lectures on 
administrative problems. Invitations to hear 
Dr. Hill were extended to all librarians and 
attendants in Los Angeles and the suburban 
towns, many of whom attended. After the 
afternoon lecture on “The librarian’s oppor- 
tunity” tea was served to the guests by the 
faculty and students of the school. 

Another recent library visitor was Josephine 
A. Clark of the Smith College Library, who 
gave an interesting talk on college library 
work. 

A number of the branch librarians are at- 
tending Miss Zaidee Brown's lectures on li- 
brary administration which are now in 
progress. 

Supplementing Miss Haines’ course in pub- 
lishing houses which closes the first of March, 
two talks will be given by local book sellers 
and publishers from the point of view of the 
book trade. 

The “Open courses” which proved a suc- 
cessful experiment last year, will be given 
again this spring from April 9 to May 14. 
These form a part of the regular school work 
and are open only to those engaged in active 
library work in the viciniry of Los Angeles. 
The following courses will be given during 
this period: Binding and repair of books, 
W. Elmo Reavis; Survey and analysis of 
modern fiction (in English), Helen E. Haines; 
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Book-buying and order routine, Anne M. Mul- 
heron; Story-telling, Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen (under the auspices of the Story 
Tellers’ League). Selected lectures will also 
be given from the courses in Survey of litera- 
ture, Gertrude Darlow; Reference work, Mrs 
Brewitt; Library work with children, Jasmine 
Britton. Turovora R. Brewrtt, Principal. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The dinner of the Drexel Institute Library 
School Alumni Association in connection 
with the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Library Association and _ the 
Pennsylvania Library Club was held at the 
Hotel Chelsea on March 3. Twenty-three 
were present. The guests were Miss Reed, 
Miss Graffen, Miss Wallis, Miss Brown, and 
Mr. Faxon. 

Josephine O'Flynn, Drexel 1909, died on 
Feb. 15. Prior to entering Drexel Library 
School Miss O’Flynn was connected with the 
Public Library of Detroit for several years. 
After graduating she returned to the Detroit 
Public Library. Later she was appointed li- 
brarian of the Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia. In 1915 she resigned to return 
to Detroit and become the librarian of the 
Detroit Bar Association, which position she 
held until her death. 

Millie M. Smith, Drexel 1909, has resigned 
from her position in the cataloging and refer- 
ence department of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary to become the librarian of the Toledo 
University Library. 

KATHERINE M. TRIMBLE. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 

SCHOOL 

On Feb. 13, the faculty of the University 
of Washington, acting upon the suggestion of 
Mr. Henry, voted to extend the combined 
curriculum in library economy and _ liberal 
arts from four to five years, the first three 
being devoted entirely to liberal arts and 
science subjects, library economy beginning 
in the fourth year and continuing thruout the 
fifth, The degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science is granted at the end of 
the fourth year and the degree of Bachelor of 
Library Economy at the end of the fifth. 
Graduates from this and other colleges and 
universities may be admitted to the Library 
School if they offer for entrance at least six- 
teen college credits each in Germar and 
French, and may obtain the degree of B.L.E. 
at the end of a year by devoting all of their 
time to the professional courses. 

Sixteen graduates of the Library School 
met on the evening of Feb. 22 in Home Econ- 
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omics Hall, and after dining together ad- 

journed to the reception room where an 

informal discussion of library needs and prob- 

lems proved helpful and interesting to all. 
ALUMNI NOTES 

Jessie Ballard, 1913, formerly librarian of 
the North Yakima, Wash., Public Library, 
was married Feb. 21 to Dr. Peter Grant Mac- 
Intosh, of North Yakima. 

Laurentine Meissner, 1913, is librarian of 
the Columbia branch of the Seattle Public 
Library. 

Valeda Mongerson, 1916, is an assistant in 
the Public Library, St. Charles, II. 

Ethel Mourant. 1914, is in the children’s 
room of the Seattle Public Library. 

Verna Barstad, 1915, has been appointed 
librarian of the Centralia, Wash., Public Li- 
brary, following the resignation of Madeline 
Pingry, 1915, who is now Mrs. Lawrence Gal- 
vin, of Centralia. 

Elizabeth Kirkwood, 1913, is in the period- 
icals department of the Seattle Public Library. 

W. E. Henry, Director. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Effie L. Power, supervisor of the division 
of work with children in the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, gave two lectures before the school 
March 21. Her subjects were “Library work 
with schools” and “Literature for children.” 
In the course of her lectures Miss Power 
explained the new plans and methods of work 
with schools which she has originated and is 
now carrying out in Pittsburgh. 

Prof. Wang of the University of Pekin 
recently addressed the students of the Library 
School on the “Literature of China and its 
conservation.” 

Elizabeth E. Gidley, librarian at North Dart- 
mouth, Mass., is taking special work for the 
second semester in children’ work and book 
selection. 

On the evening of Saturday, March 10, 
Pi Lambda Sigma, a sorority consisting of 
students in library science, held its annual 
banquet at the Wolcott. 

Ethel Knight has resigned from her posi- 
tion in the United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Two recent marriages among the graduates 
of the Library School are those of Kathryn 
Sears, 1914, to Allen Durston Partridge, and 
Catherine Branch, 1916, to Winthrop W. 


Mellen. E. E. Sperry, Director. 
ST. LOUIS: LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Beginning with the opening of the school 
session of 1917-18 next October, the training 
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class of the St. Louis Public Library will as- 
sume the name and status of the St. Louis 
Library School. The class has been for some 
time furnishing training of library-school 
grade, and the only changes necessary will be to 
sticngthen and increase the teaching and ad- 
ministrative force and to amplify the courses 
of instruction, especially in the direction of 
teaching comparative methods. Pupils will be 
received regardless of locality and will not 
be limited as hitherto to persons intending to 
enter the service of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. While this is true, the fact that this 
will be one of the few schools directly con- 
nected with a large city public library will 
make it a particularly desirable place of train- 
ing to emphasize this connection and to spe- 
cialize in all those particulars that tend to 
make the work of an assistant valuable and 
effective in a library of this kind and grade. 

The first descriptive and explanatory hand- 
book of the school is now in preparation and 
will contain full details. 

The director of the school will be Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library, and its principal and active 
head will be Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, under 
whom the work of raising the standard of the 
class to library-school grade has gone on 
during the past six years. Her chief assistant, 
Mrs. P. F. Drury (formerly Miss Gertrude M. 
Gilbert), New York State Library School, 
1911, has already entered on her duties and 
will take active part in preparing for the 
changes that will occur formally in October. 
The quarters occupied by the school in the 
Central building of the Public Library will be 
somewhat enlarged. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—SUMMER 
COURSE IN LIBRARY METHODS 

This course, which runs from June 25 to 
August 4, is designed to offer a systematic 
outline of the essentials of library work. It 
will be of assistance chiefly to those having 
some experience in the work, but also offers 
an introduction to modern methods for those 
intending to enter the profession. 

A limited number only can be admitted to 
the course, and these will be selected from 
the whole number of applicants with due re- 
gard to personal and educational qualifications 
and previous library experience. In order that 
selection may be made sufficiently early to 
allow accepted applicants necessary time for 
preparation, applications must be filed not later 
than May 1, 1917. All applicants will be 
notified of the result of the selection on or 
before May 15. 
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Since the course is planned fully to occupy 
the student’s time, no additional work, either 
in the university or outside, should be at- 
tempted. Credit not to exceed six units may 
be granted for this course. Those who satis- 
factorily complete the entire course will re- 
ceive certificates to that effect. 

Only those students regularly registered in 
the library course may attend the classes; 
auditors cannot be accommodated. No fee is 
charged except the regular tuition fee of the 
summer session, fifteen dollars. 

The course offers both instruction and prac- 
tice work in each of the following subjects, 
to which time will be devoted as indicated: 
Cataloging and classification, including shelf- 
listing, 30 periods; reference work, 10 periods; 
hook buying and selection of books, 8 periods; 
high school libraries, 5 periods; loan systems, 
2 periods; binding and repair of books, 2 
periods; library buildings and equipment, 2 
periods ; California library law and conditions, 
2 periods. 

Instruction will be given by the following 
persons: Mrs. Theodore R. Brewitt, principal 
of the Training School, Los Angeles Public 
Library, director and instructor in cataloging 
and classification; Edith M. Coulter, reference 
librarian, University of California Library— 
reference work; Sydney B. Mitchell, head of 
accessions department, University of Cali- 
fornia Library—bibliography; Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. Madison, librarian High School Library, 
Oakland—high school libraries. 

Application forms and further information 
will be furnished upon request by the Libra- 
rian of the University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SESSION 


During the regular summer school at Colum- 
bia University, New York, July 9-August 17, 
the following courses in library economy will 
be given: 

Bibliography, including reference books 
Helen Rex Keller, instructor in library econo- 
my, Columbia University. 

Administration of the school library: The 
high school library, Mary E. Hall, librarian, 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. The normal 
school library, Irene Warren, formerly libra- 
rian, School of Education, Chicago University. 

Cataloging and classification. Helen Rex 
Keller. 

Public documents. Adelaide R. Hasse, chief 
of documents division, New York Public 
Library. 

Indexing, filing and cataloging as applied in 
business. Irene Warren. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 
—SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School for Library Workers 
will open its seventh year at State College 
on June 25 for a six weeks’ term in connec- 
tion with the Summer Course for Teachers 
Admission will be limited to those who are 
already in library work or are under written 
appointment to library positions. Experience 
shows that it is impossible for those without 
previous knowledge of library work to keep 
up with those who have such knowledge 
therefore only those with experience will be 
admitted to the full course. No entrance 
examination will be required but the work 
will be such as needs a high school course, 
or its equivalent, as preparation. Credentials 
showing that the applicant either holds a li- 
brary position, or is under appointment to one 
must be presented with the application. 

Tuition will be free to all residents of Penn- 
sylvania. Others will be expected to pay 
a fee of twenty dollars at registration. 

For application blanks, write to the Free 
Library Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The course of study will include short 
courses in all the usual branches of library 
economy and in addition there will be one 
intended particularly for teachers. This covers 
the use of books and the elementary points 
in library organization. It can be taken by 
teachers as one of the courses in the Summer 
School and entitles the student to credit. The 
work is similar to that outlined by the N. E. A 
for students in normal schools. 

CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOO! 

The Chautauqua library school announces 
its seventeenth annual session July 7 to Aug. 
18 Mary E. Downey will be director, as- 
sisted by Mary M. Shaver of Vassar College 
Library and Ruth Wallace, Evansville (Ind.) 
Public Library, and others. 

The work of the staff will be supplemented 
by the regular Chautauqua program and by 
special lectures, including members of the 
summer schools faculty, on the literature of 
their particular subjects. 

The purpose of the school is to help raise 
the standard of library service and to extend 
library knowledge in modern methods, essen- 
tials, and ideals. 

The course of study is general, planned to 
accomplish the most possible in six weeks, 
and includes systematic instruction in the 
fundamental principles of library economy 
Lectures are followed by practice work which 
is carefully revised. Opportunity also is given 
for informal discussions and personal prob- 
lems and for visits to near-by librarians. 
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Librarians, assistants, trustees and teacher- 
librarians, having completed a four-year high 
school course or its equivalent, are eligible to 
the class, which is limited to the number that 
can be given satisfactory instruction and su- 
pervision. No one will be admitted who has 
not previously filled out a registration blank 
and received the official matriculation card. 

The Summer Schools Catalog giving de- 
tails of the course will be sent to any who are 
interested. Application should be made to 


Miss Mary E. Downey, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Librarians 


Batpwin, Edith Carlisle, resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Marion (Ind.) Public 
Library Nov. 1 and on Nov. 4 was married 
to De Witt Senter Conway of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 

Benen, Charles F. D., who severed his con- 
nection with the Massachusetts State Library 
on Mar. 15, has started for a vacation trip to 
Japan prior to assuming his new position as 
librarian of the Boston Public Library June 
1 

Biast, Henrietta M., New York State Li- 
bray School 1910, who has been assisting in 
the editorial work on the Standard Catalog 
Series published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, has returned to her former position in 
the catalog section of the Library of Congress. 

Boyce, H. F., has been appointed librarian 
of the new Carnegie Library at North Battle- 
ford, Sask. 

Brevoort, Carson, Pratt 1915, has resigned 
from the documents division of the New York 
Public Library to accept the position of libra- 
rian to the D. Van Nostrand Company. 

CLENDENIN, Susan R., Pratt 1901, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the archi 
tectural firm of Trowbridge and Ackerman of 
New York. 

Curran, Mrs. Mary H. E., assistant libra- 
rian of the Public Library of Bangor, Me., 
since 1913, died in that city Feb. 19. Mrs. 
Curran was born in Bangor in 1839, and be- 
gan her library work after marriage. In 
1876 she became assistant to Daniel Holman, 
librarian of the Bangor Mechanics Institute, 
the predecessor of the present Public Li- 
brary. She succeeded Mr. Holman as libra- 
rian in 1888. She became a member of the 
A L. A. in 1887, and was one of the little 
group who organized the Maine Library Asso- 
ciation in 1891. She was always a lover of 
books and reading. It was profoundly true 
that she loved every detail of the library 
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work and was always eager to bring about 
some improvement that would render better 
service to library patrons. The great tragedy 
of her life was the destruction of the Public 
Library in the conflagration of 1911, but after 
the fire she took up with courage the task of 
reassembling a collection of books to replace 
the library of 70,000 that had been destroyed 
As associate librarian, her long experience 
and vast fund of knowledge were invaluable 
in establishing the library in its new and beau- 
tiful home. 

Drury, Mrs. Gertrude Gilbert, New York 
State Library School 1909-10, has been appoint- 
ed substitute assistant in the St. Louis Public 
Library. 

Fercuson, Kate D., Illinois 1914-16, has re- 
signed her position in the Evanston Public 
Library to become librarian of the Gilman 
(Ill.) Public Library. 

Forp, Idabelle, for seven years librarian of 
the Kokomo (Ind.) Public Library, has re 
signed her position to be married to Walter 
Basil Jones of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Graves, Eva W., a graduate of the N. Y 
S. L. S., previously an assistant in the branch 
department of the Seattle Public Library, was 
placed in charge of the periodical division in 
December, 1916, Marion Thum, the former 
head of the division, having resigned to be 
married. 

GREENMAN, Edward D., New York State 
Library School 1907-08, is assisting in the re- 
organization of the library of Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, Inc., Chemists, Engineers and Managers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Harpy, Edwin Austin, received a high tri- 
bute in the Ontario Library Review for Febru- 
ary. As secretary and prime mover in the 
Ontario Library Association since its beginning 
in 1900, Dr. Hardy has rendered enthusiastic 
assistance to the library movement in Ontario 
In addition to his work with libraries he is 
well known thruout Canada as an educator 
and writer. 

Hopkins, Anderson Hoyt, for many years a 
well-known figure in library circles, died Mar 
21 in Kansas City, Mo., in his fifty-seventh 
year. Born near Delphi, Ind., in 1861, he re- 
ceived his degree from the University of 
Michigan in 1892. After serving as an assist- 
ant in the university library during the years 
he was studying there, he acted as first assist- 
ant, with rank of instructor, from 1892 to 
1895, when he became assistant librarian of 
the John Crerar Library. In 1903 he became 
librarian of the Louisville Public Library, go- 
ing from that position to become the head of 
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the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in 1905, 
in which position he was succeeded by Harri- 
son W. Craver in 1908. Mr. Hopkins was a 
life member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, having joined in 1893. He was a 
member of the Council from 1905-09, and was 
treasurer in 1907-08. 

Imuorr, Ono M., New York State Library 
School, 1898, was married to William Edward 
Hooper in New York City on Feb. 27. 

Jackson, Mrs. Jessie Hollister, assistant li- 
brarian of the City Library of Lincoln, Neb., 
for the past two years, has been elected to the 
position of librarian of Morningside College, 
Sioux City, la., to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Martha Sanborn. 

Kemmerer, Leila, B. L. S.. New York State 
Library School 1916, has gone to the Library 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
temporary assistant. 

Latuaop, Olive, chief clerk in the legisla- 
tive reference department of the Michigan 
State Library, has been appointed librarian of 
the Detroit Bar Association Library, to suc- 
ceed Miss O'Flynn, who died recently. 

Leete, John H., dean of the School of 
Applied Science, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, is to be the new head of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, with the title 
of director. Mr. Leete was born in 1868 and 
received degrees from Colgate and Harvard. 
He was professor of mathematics at State 
College for several years, coming to the Car- 
negie Technical Schools from that institution 
in 1906. He has been dean of the Applied 
Science School since 1908, and will assume his 
new position April 1. 

McIntosn, Grace J., a Drexel graduate, has 
been appointed librarian of the West Seattle 
branch of the Seattle Public Library, begin- 
ning March 1. Miss Mclntosh has been a 
member of the staff of the Portland (Ore.) 
Library Association for the last five years. 

Morey, Linda H., who has been in charge 
of the work with foreigners of the Newark 
Public Library, has been transferred to the 
Business branch, to succeed Miss Ball, now 
with the United States Rubber Company in 
New York City. Miss Morley’s foreign work 
is being carried on by Della R. Prescott, who 
has worked intermittently in the Newark Li- 
brary and is now on definite appointment. 

Morris, Harriet, has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Westfield (Ind.) Public 
Library and has been appointed librarian of 
the Hobart branch of the Gary Public Library. 

O’FLynn, Josephine, librarian of the Detroit 
Bar Association, died in that city on Feb. 15, 
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after a short illness. Miss O’Flynn worked 
for ten years in the Detroit Public Library, 
resigned to study abroad. On her return she 
entered and later graduated from Drexel In- 
stitute. She was appointed librarian of the 
Catholic Historical Society in that city, going 
from that position to the Detroit Bar Asso- 
ciation Library. 

Pancoast, Edith L., a graduate of Drexel 
Library School, has been appointed librarian 
of the Georgetown branch of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library and began her work there on Feb 
19. Miss Pancoast has been an assistant in 
the circulation department since early in Janu- 
ary, and the year previous was a branch libra 
rian in Tacoma. 

Quiciey, Margery, of the St. Louis Public 
Library, has completed a survey of the branch 
library system in the city of St. Paul, made 
at the request of the library authorities of 
that city. 

Scott, Fmma W. H., has recently been ap- 
pointed field secretary and state organizer of 
the Maryland Public Library Commission. 
Miss Scott goes to Maryland from the Public 
Library of Harrison, N. J., of which she has 
had charge. She received her training at 
the training school in connection with the 
Public Library at Newark. Her specialty has 
been advertising and publicity in connection 
with libraries. 

Senter, Lulu C., assistant librarian in charge 
of reference work at St. Joseph, Mo., for 
twenty-five years, has recently been granted 
an indefinite leave of absence on account of 
ill health. Mary L. Reichert, head of the cata- 
log department, has been appointed chief of 
the reference department. 

SHERMAN, Clarence E., New York State Li- 
brary School 1911-12, has resigned the as- 
sistant librarianship at Amherst College to 
become librarian of the Public Library of 
Lynn, Mass. 

STREETER, Margaret Edna, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Muncie (Ind.) 
Public Library. Miss Streeter has been con- 
nected with the Muncie Library for the past 
ten years, and for seven years has been 
chief librarian. 

Tuomas, Dorothy, who has been librarian 
at the Hobart branch of the Gary (Ind.) 
Public Library since it was started three years 
ago, has resigned her position to accept a 
position as assistant librarian at Ferry Hall, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Torrance, Mary, B. L. S. Illinois, 1913, has 
been appointed librarian of the Muncie (Ind.) 
Public Library. 
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New England 
MAINE 
Bangor. Ten thousand dollars is bequeathed 
to the Bangor Public Library in the will of 
Mrs. Mary H. Curran, lately deceased, who 
for many years served that institution either 
as librarian or associate librarian. The money 
is to be held in trust and the income devoted 
to the purchase of books. 


Milo. The plans shown for the new Car- 
negie library building are meeting with public 
approval. It is rumored that the Leonard lot 
on Pleasant street has been selected as the 
site. 

New Harbor. The New Harbor Library 
Association has voted to erect a library build- 
ing to cost about $700. The past year about 
$100 was realized from entertainments. The 
present quarters of the library are in the ves- 
try of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bedford. Plans are being considered by the 
trustees for changing the location of the Bed- 
ford Free Public Library, now in the Town 
Hall building, where the present quarters are 
crowded with 12,650 volumes. The Lucy P. 
Hartwell property on Elm street was left to 
the library and it is proposed to change the 
library to this place, leaving the present loca 
tion for town offices. 


Boston. The will of the late Josiah H 
Benton, president of the board of trustees of 
the Public Library, has one restricting clause. 
Mr. Benton, having himself experienced the 
hardship of maintaining the Public Library 
within a sum that has in the past been 
from $20,000 to $45,000 below the amount re- 
quested by the board of trustees, stipulates 
that unless the subsequent appropriations 
for the Public Library in any year (com- 
mencing with 1917) are “at least three per 
cent. of the amount available for department 
expenses from taxes and income in said city, 
the income given in said will [both of his 
£100,000 bequest for the children’s library, and 
of his bequest of approximately $500,000 for 
hooks, maps and charts for the general li- 
brary] for the purchase of books shall be paid 
to the rector of Trinity Church in the city of 
Boston, to be by him dispensed in relieving 
the necessities of the poor.” This means that 
should the Mayor and City Council decide not 
to increase the amount already set aside for 
the Public Library in this year’s budget from 
$424,000 to nearly $500,000, the city’s poor 
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instead of the library system will benefit by 
the will. Not a few are of the opinion that 
three per cent. of the city’s revenue is none 
too generous a sum to appropriate for the 
upkeep and maintenance of the library sys- 
tem, tho the annual allotments for the past 
ten years have been less than two per cent 


Cambridge. Announcement was made Feb. 
26 by Edmund von Mach, an intimate friend of 
the Miinsterberg family, that Harvard Uni- 
versity will receive the library of the late 
Professor Hugo Miinsterberg. 

Cambridge. The petition from the city to 
the Carnegie Corporation for a branch build- 
ing in North Cambridge, has been refused on 
the ground that “the location of this proposed 
branch library building is in a part of the city 
occupied by a class of people who might be 
considered able to provide the needed branch 
library building themselves.” 


Northbridge. Arthur F. Whitin of Whitins- 
ville has given the town the library building 
and site on Church street. The library was built 
in 1912 on the site of the Gibbs homestead 
by Mr. Whitin and his brother, Edward 
Whitin, now dead. The only stipulations that 
go with the gift are that the chairman of the 
school committee and the chairman of the 
selectmen shall be two of the trustees, the 
others to be agreed upon between the town 
and Mr. Whitin. 


Saugus. At the town meeting in March it 
was voted to accept a Carnegie Library grant 
of $14,000 for a library building, and $2000 was 
appropriated for the site. 


CONNECTICUI 
West Hartford. The Noah Webster Mem 
orial Library was dedicated Feb. 27, the exe: 


cises being conducted by the D. A. R. The 
cornerstone was laid Oct. 5, 1915. 
Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
Binghamton P. L. William F. Seward, Ibn 
(Ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1916.) Acces- 
sions, 3389; withdrawals, 665 ; total, 41,719. Cir- 


culation, 189,128. New registrations, 2795 ; total, 
22,844. Receipts, $15,118.75; expenditures, 
$14,979.25, including $3453.13 for books, $479.58 
for periodicals, $636.75 for binding, and 
$7098.95 for salaries. The library has found 
its pamphlet vertical file collection of great 
value. It is a constantly shifting collection of 
pamphlets treating of topics of the day; often 


ay 
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the only available material for the student or 
business man in a hurry. It is kept up to the 
hour and changes with the passing of current 
events. During 1916 the library printed a list 
of “Business books of to-day” and has planned 
for 1917 a quarterly list of “New technical 
books” with annotations. The need of a sepa- 
arate room equipped with business and tech- 
nical books and magazines, directories, federal 
and state reports, etc., is emphasized. The 
library is active in encouraging the foreign 
population of Binghamton to use the library 
Classes studying English have received special 
attention when visiting the library, and in 
response to special requests books in Italian. 
Slovak, Lithuanian, Armenian, Polish, Greek, 
Yiddish, Syrian, Russian and Swedish, as well 
as French and German, have been added to 
the library’s collection. 


Brooklyn. Borough President Pounds an- 
nounced Mar. 15 the signing of contracts for 
the construction of the first section of the new 
central library building at the Prospect Park 
Plaza. Lack of funds has caused a long delay 
in the construction of the building. Thomas 
Dwyer is the contractor for the first part of 
the work. He will receive approximately 
$250,000, for which he will erect the first story 
of the library building on the foundations al- 
ready in place. The dimensions of this one- 
story section will be 220 feet by 56 feet, at 
the corner of Flatbush avenue and Fastern 
Parkway. 


Buffalo P. L. Walter L. Brown, Ibn. (20th 
ann. rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1916.) Acces- 
sions, 43,889; withdrawals, 26,812; total, 355,- 
o21. Circulation, 1,720,404 New registration, 
26,633; total, 92,031. Receipts, $139,275.40: 
expenditures, $133,071.24, including $209,213.08 
for books, $2352.96 for periodicals, $7922.59 for 
binding, and $67,051.71 for salaries. In addi- 
tion to regular routine the library has issued 
special lists on “Books to grow on,” interme 
diate readers, “Mothercraft,” “Sculpture,” and 
“Up-to-date books on industries.” There were 
also printed eleven lists of recent additions, 
two books on “Industries,” three “Literature 
and fiction,” three “History, travel and biog- 
raphy,” and one each on “Fine arts,” “Social 
science,” “Religion and philosophy.” The Cour- 
ier Co. turned over to the library its large col- 
lection of current city directories, which with 
the telephone directories given to the library 
by the New York Telephone Co., are much 
used by business men. 


Geneva. The Board of Control of the New 
York State Experimental Station have award- 
ed the contract for the construction of the 


new administration, library and demonstration 
building, for which $100,000 was appropriated 
by the state last year, to Peter C. Hauck of 
Rochester. 

New York City. Following a meeting held 
for the purpose on March 9, about thirty men 
on the staff of the Central Building of the 
New York Public Library have organized a 
company for military training and are holding 
drills in the library courtyard 


New York City. A bequest of $600,0v0 in 
cash and many valuable letters and objects of 
historical interest are left to the New York 
Society Library by the will of Sarah C. Good- 
hue, who died on Jan. 13. The bequest to the 
library includes letters written by George 
Washington to Benjamin F. Goodhue, and 
many articles at one time owned by the royal 
family in France purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodhue at the Government sale in 1852. The 
library also receives certain statuary, Bouger- 
eau’s painting “The Water Carrier,” and auto- 
graph letters of famous men and women. The 
articles are to be called the Goodhue Collec 
tion, and a home for the collection is to be pur- 
chased with $600,000. 

New York City. Plans to build a huge li- 
brary for Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity have been announced by Professor 
David Eugene Smith, chairman of the faculty 
committee on buildings. The new building, 
according to Professor Smith, will cost $1,250,- 
000, of which $250,000 has already been raised 
by two anonymous gifts. The board of trus- 
tees has started a campaign to get the rest. 
The library will be situated on 120th street, 
between Whittier Hall and Teachers College, 
overlooking the Columbia gymnasium, and will 
be at least six stories high. It will contain 
two large auditoriums on the second floor 
The building committee has engaged an archi- 
tect to prepare a preliminary sketch, and a 
competition for the final selection of an archi- 
tect will probably be held later. 

Rochester. Early in April the new quar- 
ters of the Genesee branch of the Rochester 
Public Library, at No. 707 Main street, will 
be opened with a capacity of about 12,000 
volumes. The building is two stories in height, 
of cream-colored burnt brick, and a hundred 
feet in length by forty feet in width. The 
library will have the use of the first floor and 
half of the basement. The other half of the 
basement will by occupied by a heating plant. 
The second story will be living apartments. 
The cost of the building was about $20,000 
The library has leased it for five years, with 
the privilege of renewal for three or five years. 
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Syracuse. Altho the Porter School branch 
of the Syracuse Public Library and practi- 
cally all of the 1000 volumes on the shelves 
were wiped out by the fire which destroyed 
the building in February, there was no break 
in service. Another set of books, case and 
office equipment was at once established in 
the home of Miss Ellen Buckley, Porter 
School teacher and librarian in charge of the 
branch. 

NEW JERSEY 


Long Branch. The Carnegie Corporation 
has set aside a grant of $30,000 for a library 
building for Long Branch. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia. The Department of Public 
Works has advertised for estimates on the 
construction of the central branch of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, and expects the 
building to be finished and occupied by 
April, 1918. The structure, planned by Horace 
Trumbauer, will be 200 by 327 feet and will 
be constructed of Indiana limestone with a 
granite base. It will be three stories in height 
with a ground floor, basement and sub-base- 
ment, and each floor will have a mezzanine. 
The basement will be used as a storeroom, 
and the mechanical department is to be located 
in the sub-basement. On the ground floor 
there will be a large lecture room, class and 
lunch rooms, and the other three floors will 
be used as periodical and reading rooms. 
It will have a capacity for about 1,500,000 vol- 
umes. The estimated cost, including $214,585 
expended for the purchase of the site, will be 
about $3,500,000, which was voted by the 
people in various loans extending back to 
1808. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington. The work of clearing the First 
Presbyterian cemetery to make way for the 
new Public Library was completed March 7. 
At that time the monument on the Cleland lot 
was removed. It was over this lot that litiga- 
tion against the removal of the bodies was 
started. A compromise was reached to the 
effect that a replica of the lot would be pro- 
duced in the Wilmington and Brandywine cem- 
etery, and that a tablet stating that the Cle- 
lands had been buried there was to be placed 
on the new building. The House on March 
& passed Representative Downward’s bill au- 
thorizing the First Presbyterian Church to 
convey to the managers of the Wilmington 
Institute Free Library the property on which 
the new library is to be erected. 
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Bradentown. Word has been received from 
the Carnegie Corporation that this city will 
receive $10,000 for the erection of a suitable 
library. The Bradentown Library Board has 
agreed to donate their building and lot toward 
the building fund. 


Tampa. It is hoped to open the Public 
Library the last week in April, and plans are 
being laid for a formal opening of the insti- 
tution. The various women’s clubs of the city 
will be asked to co-operate in the arrange- 
ments for the opening. The Students’ Art 
Club, to which the paintings and art work of 
the late Mrs. Pauline Browne Lawes have 
been given by Mr. Lawes, as a foundation 
for the art museum which Mrs. Lawes planned 
before her death, has offered to loan these 
works of art to the library, to be hung in the 
lecture room or auditorium of the library 
building. The board has accepted the loan. A 
considerable portion of the Lothridge dona- 
tion has heen delivered at the library, Mr. 
Lothridge retaining them pending the arrival 
of his book plate. In the meantime, the board 
has ordered nearly 1000 additional volumes. 
Arrangements will be made for the service of 
the colored citizens who wish to use the li- 
brary. A room will be allotted to these, with 
colored attendant. 


GEORGIA 

Macon. Plans drawn by an Atlanta archi- 
tect, A. Ten Eyck Brown, working in conjunc- 
tion with Nisbet & Dunwody, Macon archi- 
tects, have been accepted by the board of 
directors of Macon’s library, which is to cost 
$=0,000, and be of Georgia marble. Mrs. 
E. W. Bellamy gave funds to erect the library 
as a memorial to her brother, the late Hugh 
Vernon Washington. The structure will be 
50 x 90 feet, with the main entrance on Wash- 
ington avenue, and a side entrance on College 
avenue. It will be near Wesleyan College, 
Lanier High School and Mercer University 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. Work has been begun on the 
reorganization and enlargement of the library 
museum to make room for a collection of 
curios valued at $5000, presented to the li- 
brary by R. C. Ballard Thruston and Thrus- 
ton Ballard. Some time ago when Messrs 
Thruston and Ballard offered the collection 
the offer was declined because of the lack of 
space. They then proposed to pay the ex- 
pense of rearranging the museum on a scien- 
tific basis of classification. William N. Souther, 
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a museum expert from the East, is doing the 
work, and until it is completed the museum 
will be closed. 
TENNESSEE 

Jefferson City. On Dec. 13 the main build- 
ing of Carson and Newman College, a small 
college for the mountain youth of Tennessee, 
was burned to the ground, and with it went 
practically all the books of the institution. 
Any librarians having duplicates which would 
be useful in building up again a working col- 
lection for the college, will be doing a favor 
by sending these volumes, few or many, to 
Joseph Robinson of the department of Eng- 
lish, who also acts as librarian. 

Knoxville. Albert B. Bauman, architect, 
has finished the plans for the Carnegie Li- 
brary for negroes and forwarded them to the 
Carnegie Corporation. This library will cost 
$10,000. 

Nashville. The Carnegie Library board has 
been occupied with the selection of a suitable 
site for the $25,000 branch library building to 
be erected in East Nashville. Two sites were 
offered to the board free of charge. One was 
the triangular tract, comprising nearly an acre, 
and bounded by the Gallatin road, Eleventh 
street and Forest avenue; the other a tract 
fronting 200 feet on the north side of Wood- 
land street, opposite the center of East Park. 
Citizens who favored the selection of the 
triangle agreed, in the event it should be 
chosen, to donate to the board $1000 for the 
purchase of books for the branch library, and 
furthermore guaranteed that 200 or more li- 
brary cards would be taken out for pon-resi- 
dents, who are required to pay certain fees 
for the privilege of obtaining books from. the 
library. After due consideration, the triangle 
lot was chosen. 


The Central West 
MICHIGAN 

inn Arbor. The new stack wings in the 
University of Michigan Library are up to the 
roof, and the glass will be put in soon. It is 
intended to use one wing for books and the 
other for reading rooms while the front of 
the building is being torn down and the new 
structure erected. The library will probably 
move out of the front portion of the present 
Library building about the last of May, and 
the demolition of the structure will start at 
once. The temporary quarters will provide 
much more floor space than the present build- 
ing since there will be a basement and three 
floors available for reading rooms, and a 
basement and six stack floors available for 
books 
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Cleveland. A branch of the Public Library 
will be a part of a new addition planned for 
Empire Junior High School. The library wil! 
not only be used in connection with the 
school’s study hall, but will work into the so 
cial center unit there. 


Elyria. At an executive meeting of the 
Elyria Centennial Association a plan was 
favorably reported for the erection of a build 
ing to house the library and the relics of the 
Historical Society. The plan also carries 
free library for Elyria. 


Toledo. Trustees of the Toledo Public Li 
brary on March 2 named the five new branch 
libraries, three of which are nearing completion 
The East Side branch will be known as the 
David R. Locke branch library, in honor 
“Petroleum V. Nasby,” leader in Toledo’s early 
literary life and an ardent friend of the librar 
movement. The institution at Collingwood 
and Central avenues will be known as tly 
Eliza J. Kent branch, and that at Dorr and 
Fender streets has been named in honor o 
Anna C. Mott. Both of these women showed 
their friendship for the library by leaving 
large bequests. For the present the Broad 
way and Langdon library will be known as th. 
South Side branch, and that at Superior an 
Galena streets as the North Side branch. Th: 
trustees have provided that other names wil 
be considered for these two branches if tl 
residents of the communities petition t 
board. Each of the new branches cost $25,« 
and the first to be completed will be read; 
within two months, it is expected. The cow 
cil has been asked to provide a fund of $25,000 
for equipping the branches with books 


INDIANA 

The Carnegie Corporation is well represented 
in the new libraries in Indiana. A Carnegie 
building in West Lebanon was dedicated i: 
October; Francesville dedicated its $o000 Car 
negie library in November and in the sam: 
month Winamac opened its library. During 
the fall the cornerstones of three Carnegie 
buildings were laid; one in Carlisle, one in 
Atlanta and the third in Pierceton. The town 
of Converse has been offered $9000 for a li 
brary building by the Carnegie Corporation. 
the site for which will be chosen in the spring 
Both Fortville and Merom have received $10, 
ooo for Carnegie buildings and sites have been 
secured. 

INDIANA 

Gary. The Carnegie Corporation has giver 
$25,000 for a third Carnegie building, to 
built in the foreign district 
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ILLINOIS 


A committee of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, headed by President Charles J. Barr, 
has sent a letter to Gov. Lowden protesting 
against the omission of the state library inter- 
ests at Springfield from the proposed consoli- 
dation bill. There are five state libraries at 
Springfield, each with its different board of 
control, separate staffs, collection of books, 
rooms, and equipment. 


Chicago. John M. Wing, a veteran news- 
paper man who died Mar. 15, left $200,000 
to the Newberry Library 

Chicago. The Chicago Academy of Sciences 
has presented its collection of books and 
pamphlets to the John Crerar Library. Exact 
figures are not available, but there are ap 
proximately 30,000 volumes and pamphlets 
Under the conditions of the gift, the library 
will not keep the collection separately, but will 
add to its shelves the volumes not already on 
them, and will consider and mark as received 
from the academy all other duplicated volumes 
which had been purchased by the library. The 
copies actually received from the academy will 
then be available for sale or exchange. In- 
cluded in the gift is a collection on photog- 
raphy, which will greatly strengthen the li- 
brary’s resources on this subject. 


The Northwest 
NEBRASKA 
Township libraries were established on Mar 
6 in three townships: Clarks, Ansley and 
Wausa. The towns of Creighton and West 
Point have taken over the support of libraries 
which were started by women’s clubs 


Orleans. J. M. Preston has erected a $20,- 
ooo library building in the public square of 
the town as a memorial to his wife 


Red Cloud. Thomas Auld of Omahia has 
given this town $20,000 for a library building. 


MONTANA 


Helena. The plans for the Carnegie Li- 
brary, submitted by C. L. Pruett, a local archi- 
tect, have been accepted. The building will 
be two stories high, and will be 49 x 56 feet. 


Virginia City. The Virginia City Commer- 
cial Club introduced at its meeting Feb. 26 a 
proposition to erect a new building for the 
city library. Karl Elling, cashier of the Elling 
State bank, offered to donate a lot for the 
purpose, giving the club the privilege of se- 
lecting any one of a number of choice sites. 
The city will be asked to appropriate the 
money necessary to complete the building, es- 
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timated at something between $1500 and $2500 
It is proposed to have one large room in the 
building to be open at all times as a women’s 
rest room, which may also be converted into 
a dining room for use of the Library Asso- 
ciation and the King’s Daughters when a sup- 
per is served for the benefit of the library 
fund. 


The Southwest 
MISSOURI 

St. Joseph. An arrangement has been com- 
pleted between the Public Library and the 
R. L. Poik Directory Company whereby the 
library becomes the depository of the directory 
company’s district library of directories. This 
directory library is a collection of the latest 
directories of cities in the United States and 
Canada, with one from Honolulu. These di- 
rectories are received on an exchange arrange- 
ment between the directory companies 


COLORADO 

Bills now pending in the state legislature 
authorize the establishment and maintenance 
of a historical library and museum in each 
of the counties of Colorado, and make an ap- 
propriation for the construction and equipment 
of a library building for the State Agricul 
tural College. 

TEXAS 

A law recently passed by the Texas State 
Legislature and signed on March 5, gives the 
commissioners’ court of the several counties 
of Texas, either on their own initiative or on 
being petitioned by one hundred voters of 
whatever county is affected by the act, the 
power to hold an election, to occur not more 
frequently than once in two years, among the 
people of such county to determine whether 
or not it is the will of the majority of the 
voters to establish a county free library. If 
the question be decided in the affirmative, the 
commissioners’ court of the county is em- 
powered to establish, maintain, and operate 
such county free library. Section 12 of the 
law gives the commissioners’ court authority 
to levy an annual tax not to exceed five cents 
on the one hundred dollars’ valuation on all 
property within the specific county, outside of 
all incorporated cities and towns already sup- 
porting a free public library. Should any in- 
corporated city or town maintaining a free 
public library desire to become a part of the 
county library system, where such is estab- 
lished, the common council or other legislative 
body of such city or town may notify the 
commissioners’ court, and “thereafter such 
city or town shall be a part thereof, and its 
inhabitants shall be entitled to the benefits of 
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such county free library, and the property 
within such city or town shall be liable for 
taxes levied for county free library purposes.” 
In addition to fixing the salary of the librarian 
and assistants and having general supervision 
of the county free library, the commissioners’ 
court is authorized, under sections 13, 18 and 
19, to receive on behalf of the county gifts or 
bequests for the county free library or for 
any branch thereof; and to enter into con- 
tracts to secure to the residents of their county 
any privileges for which they may contract 
either with a city or town within the county 
or with outside counties. Wherever found to 
be more practicable, two or more adjacent 
counties may combine, under the joint opera- 
tion of the commissioners’ courts in the said 
counties, for the purposes of establishing a 
free county library for the common use of the 
people within those counties. Disestablish- 
ment of the county free library, after an elec- 
tion which shall be called upon the commis- 
sioners’ court being petitioned by five hundred 
voters of the part of the county voting to 
establish a county free library, is provided for 
in section 22 of the law. Provision is also 
made for dissolution of “partnership” should 
the people of that part of the county, wherein 
previous to the establishment of a common 
county free library a public free library had 
been maintained, become dissatisfied with the 
arrangements into which their common coun- 
cil have entered. Each county library is to be 
located at the county seat, in the court house, 
unless more suitable quarters are available. 
The commissioners’ court shall appoint a 
county librarian, who shall hold office for a 
term of two years, and who, before becoming 
eligible for the position, must obtain a certifi- 
cate of qualification from the state board of 
library examiners. All county free libraries 
are to be under the general supervision of the 
state librarian, who shall be ex-officio chair- 
man of the state board of library examiners— 
the other members being the librarian of the 
State University and three other well-trained 
librarians of the state, these last being selected 
by the state librarian and the librarian of the 
State University, each retaining office for six 
years, one retiring every two years, his suc- 
cessor being chosen by the remaining members 
of the board. The members of this board are 
to receive no cempensation for their services 
except traveling expenses, and their duties 
will be similar to a Board of Regents, as re- 
gards all those desiring to become county 
librarians. Section 15 makes proper provision 
for the negroes of each county by the estab- 
lishment of separate branches which shall be 
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administered by colored custodians under the 
supervision of the county librarian. 


The Pacific Coast 
OREGON 

A bill (No. 422) has been introduced into 
the House, authorizing counties to establish 
public libraries. 

Thru the efforts of Judge Wallace Mce- 
Camant, president of the Lincoln Memorial 
Association, 26 public libraries of Oregon 
have received notice that members of the 
association have contributed to them sets of 
Nicolay and Hay’s great work in 10 volumes, 
their “Life of Lincoln.” The volumes are 
to be sent to the libraries in the following 
places: Lebanon, Forest Grove, Rainier, 
Springfield, Woodburn, Grants Pass, Albany, 
Bandon, Cottage Grove, Dallas, Corvallis, Kla- 
math Falls, Marshfield, Madras, Ontario, 
Rogue River, Enterprise, Elgin, Milton, Hills- 
boro, Silverton, Burns, Bend, Wallowa, Hal- 
sey and La Grande. 

Corvallis. John V. Bennes, a Portland ar- 
chitect, has been named to prepare plans and 
specifications for the proposed $100,000 library 
building to be erected for the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College here. Bids will be invited 
for the work as soon as the plans are com- 
pleted. The structure is to be two stories, o/ 
reinforced concrete and mill construction. 

Portland L. Assn. Mary Frances Isom, 
Ibn. (53d ann. rpt.—yr. ending Oct. 31, 1916.) 
Accessions, 25,470; withdrawals, 5660; total, 
245,370. Circulation, 1,468,793. New registra- 
tion, 20,536; total, 83.387. Receipts, $157.- 
864.02. Disbursements, $156,308.23, including 
$19,662.64 for books, $3323.12 for periodicals, 
$6459.75 for binding, and $101,639.99 for sala- 
ries. A satisfactory gain in the attendance in 
the art room is evidence that the practical 
workers of the community, the architects, the 
designers, etc., are now using the department 
Advertising pays and the special emphasis 
placed upon the practical books for wage earn- 
ers and business men by sending post-card 
notices to individuals in many trades resulted 
in a larger increase in the use of these books 
than of any other class in the library. The 
technical department offered several exhibits 
of interest to engineers, and held occasional 
“at home” evenings, the most successful of 
which was that for the Portland Salesman’s 
Club when between 150 and 200 men visited 
the library. 

CALIFORNIA 

Oakland. Plans for three new Carnegie 

branches have been sent to the Carnegie Cor- 
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poration for approval The branches will be 
in Melrose, East Oakland and North Oakland 


Sacramento. At a recent meeting of the 
Capitol Extension Commission it was de- 
cided that two separate buildings would be 
constructed on the Capitol extension site 
One of these structures will be especially de- 
signed to house the State Library and the 
courts and the other will house the various 
state offices that have been crowded out of 
the main Capitol building into the Forum 
building. Work on the buildings will be started 
as soon as the bonds are sold and the designs 
for the buildings selected thru architects’ com- 
petition. The various commissioners favor 
the construction of the library building in the 
block bounded by M and N, Ninth and Tenth 
streets. This would leave the construction of 
the other building on the block bounded by 
i and M, Ninth and Tenth streets. State 
Architect McDougall, with the authority of 
Governor Johnson, has already started the 
work of gathering the data to be used in for- 
mulating a program of competition for 
architects. 

San Francisco. The work of transferring 
to the new building the 100,000 volumes be- 
longing to the Public Library was completed 
Feb. 12, and the date of dedication was Feb 
1s. The following day the library was opened 
for the circulation of books. This new struc- 
ture, which cost $1,153,000 to complete, is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest buildings of 
its kind in the United States and is provided 
with the latest equipment for handling books 
and periodicals. The first floor is given over 
to the newspaper room, juvenile department, 
and a room set aside for the use of the blind 
On the second story is the reference and gen- 
eral delivery room and the main reading room, 
while on the third floor are the offices, rest 
rooms for employes, the music and technical 
book rooms. The old main library, a tem- 
porary building put up after the fire, will be 
used as an annex of the High School of 
Commerce. 

UTAH 

The Greenwood bill which has been intro- 
duced into the Utah legislature of 1917 em- 
bodies the recommendations of the Educa- 
tional Code Commission which last year made 
an investigation of the public school system of 
the state. Chapter 9 of the pending bill mod 
ifies the present public library law by limiting 
in third class cities or incorporated towns 
the tax for libraries to two mills, and for 
library and gymnasium combined to three 
mills. 
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Montreal. It is expected that Montreal's 
new public library will be completed by the 
first of June. It is to be a handsome build- 
ing of granite and marble, capable of housing 
300,000 volumes. On the stained glass ceiling 
of the distributing room will be depicted the 
coats of arms of the seven provinces of 
France from which many of the early Cana- 
dian colonists came; the seven great names 
in Canada’s early history, and the seven prov- 
inces of Canada just after confederation. It 
is not expected to have the books in place 
and the building open to the public before 
Aug. I 

Regina. The library, co-operating with the 
Homemakers’ Club which is trying to improve 
conditions in the east end of the city, has 
issued a special bulletin of literature helpful 
to those interested in such social work. The 
facilities which the library offers for purposes 
of recreation and study have been brought. to 
the attention of city school teachers by circu- 
lar letters. In making additions to its music 
collection the library has asked the Woman's 
Musical Club to make recommendations 


ONTARIO 

The Ontario Department of Education is 
considering the establishment this year of a 
library training school. The course would 
probably consist of three months’ training; the 
first month would be similar to the course 
given in 1916, while the two succeeding months 
would provide a more extensive training 

Barrie. The Public Library has been moved 
into the new building altho the contractors had 
not quite completed their work. The recent 
fire in the Collegiate Institute made it neces- 
sary to take the old library building for high 
school purposes at once. 

Gore Bay. At the beginning of the year the 
Gore Bay Public Library was moved to the 
office of the local department of agriculture 
and adjoining room, the reading room being 
combined with that of the agricultural depart- 
ment. The Boy Scouts moved the library and 
also canvassed the town for unreturned books 
and magazines 

Hamilton. The Public Library staff con- 
sisting of twenty-two members has formed an 
association, known as the Hamilton Public Li- 
brary Association, for the purpose of increas- 
ing the popularity of the library. The library 
has been increasing rapidly. In 1916 it was 
necessary to enlarge the children’s and refer- 
ence departments in the building which was 
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new only three years ago. A branch in the 
industrial section of the city is greatly over- 
crowded and sites for additional branch libra- 
ries are being considered. Temporary libraries 
have been placed in the barracks used by the 
battalions stationed in the city. Recently an 
increase of about ten per cent. was voted to 
the members of the staff. 


London. The circulation of pictures is a 
growing feature of the reference department 
work of the public library. The library has 
several thousand pictures classified and about 
1200 of these are mounted. 

Ottawa. William J. Sykes, librarian of the 
Carnegie Library in Ottawa, has started a 
movement looking toward the erection of an 
addition to the building so as to provide a 
reading room of adequate size. The cost would 
run between $10,000 and $20,000. 

Ottawa. A man was convicted recently for 
stealing about seventy books from the Public 
Library; he was sentenced to one week in jail 
and was find $100 as well. With one or two 
exceptions, the books were stolen four or five 
years ago. 

Toronto. The J. Ross Robertson historical 
collection in the Toronto Reference Library 
which four years ago contained 560 pictures 
now has 3229. The library received the collec- 
tion in 1910 from J. Ross Robertson who had 
been collecting examples of the history of 
Canada in pictorial form and who was anxious 
that the public should have the benefit of his 
hobby. The only conditions Mr. Robertson 
exacted were that the pictures should be suit- 
ably housed and kept in the Reference Library 

building, that permission to copy any pictures 
be obtained from the chief librarian, and that 
due credit to the collection be given whenever 
such copies were exhibited or reproduced. The 
collection is illuminating in the way it links 
together men and events so that one can vis- 
ualize the evolution of Canada. 


Foreign 
ENGLAND 
Rev. Dr. Edward Moore, canon residentiary 
and librarian of Canterbury, who died last 
September, left unsettled estate of the gross 
value of £17,350. To the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, he left the Divina Commedia of Dante 
and the manuscript of the Convivio of Dante, 
and to Queen’s College, Oxford, all his edi- 
tions of Dante and his Italian books and trea- 
tises on Dante not otherwise disposed of. 
Birmingham. The 54th annual report of the 
Birmingham Free Libraries (Walter Powell, 
librarian), which covers the work of the year 
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ending Mar. 31, 1916, shows satisfactory re- 
sults in spite of increasing war difficulties 
During the year 7774 volumes were added to 
the lending libraries, 5459 were removed or 
lost, leaving 219,623 volumes in the libraries 
Mar. 31, 1916. In addition to the books in 
the lending department, there were 256,051 vol- 
umes in the reference library. The number 
of volumes issued was 1,656,714; of borrow- 
ers admitted, 34,822; of borrowers’ tickets in 
force, 110,514. Of £24,076 11s. 7d. expended, 
2359 18s. 8d. was spent for books, £1375 
18s. 6d. for periodicals, £1336 4s. tod. for 
binding, and £7916 12s. 5d. for salaries. Owing 
to further reduction of staff and need for re- 
trenchment two branch libraries were closed in 
November, 1915. The new patent library which 
contains literature on English, American and 
Colonial patents, and trade marks was opened 
in May, 1915. The Boulton and Watt collec- 
tion, made up of manuscripts, engravings and 
models, was opened in October. 


Glasgow. The purpose, equipment and 
methods of the new Commercial Library at 
Glasgow have been described in a _ booklet 
issued by the Glasgow Corporation Public Li- 
braries. The booklet contains a brief report 
of the opening ceremony, a catalog of direc- 
tories, etc., that may be consulted at the li- 
brary, and a plan of a portion of the city 
of Glasgow showing the situation of the 
premises and how to reach them. 


SWITZERLAND 
Basel. Univ. of Basel L. C. Chr. Bernoulli, 
Ibn. (Rpt—r1915.) Total accessions 26,575; 


total expenditure for serials, books and pam- 
phlets, Fr. 30,156. Total circulation for home 
use 22,314, for reading-room use 17,756, for 
use outside of the city 865. 


Ziirich. City L. Herman Escher, Ibn. (Rpt 
—1915.) This report is the final report of 
the City Library of Ziirich. After corporate 
existence of nearly three hundred years, the 
City Library together with the much younger 
cantonal library are transferred to new quar- 
ters under a newly organized central adminis- 
tration. The new central building will house 
not only all the several society, medical and 
legal libraries, but the state archives, the Fine 
Art Association, and the Industrial Arts Mu- 
seum as well. The accessions for the year 
number 7150; the expenditures for books and 
periodicals was Fr. 14,903.53. The total num- 
ber of volumes in the City Library (not in- 
cluding pamphlets) is approximately 180,000 
The circulation for 1914-15 was 40,108 of 
which 20,612 was for home use and 19586 for 
reading-room use. 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES 

Many a library is struggling with the same 
problem which confronts the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, that of providing 
satisfactory service with inadequate branch 
library facilities. How the Washington 
library is attempting to meet this situation is 
told in a statement prepared by the assistant 
librarian, who says: 

“Seventy square miles of people with one 
central building and one lone branch is an 
unfortunate combination, but 880,000 books 
were circulated last year and of these but 
590,000 were issued from the main building 
and the branch; the tale of the other 290,000, 
third of the total, is the spicy part of the 
vear’s report. 

“Nine deposit stations are conducted by 
volunteer workers with books received from 
the library stock and 60,000 circulations came 
from these stations which are open but a few 
hours each week. At the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association a high school youth issued 
to the people of a residential neighborhood 
20,000 volumes, the store-nurse in a large de- 
partment store issued during the noon hours 
;700 volumes, the librarian of a Federal tech- 
nical bureau issued to the staff of the bureau 
3000 volumes. 

“The other stations are in school-house 
neighborhood centers and in social settle- 
ments. In each class of institutions the cir- 
culation of books is largely among the chil- 
dren, but there is a large call for books tu 
take home to mother who can’t come because 
of the baby, to grandmother who can’t read 
English, or to father who is too tired to come; 
17,000 volumes were issued at two settlements 
in a neglected section of the city, where the 
stations were only open two evenings a week. 
This could not have been accomplished, how- 
ever, without the hearty cooperation of the 
settlement authorities and the young women 
who volunteered their time and services. 

“Four hundred and five different class rooms 
were reached in the schools of 120 neighhor- 
hoods, and teachers and parents praise with 
warmth the results accomplished by the work. 
It is a constant reminder of what might be 
done with an adequate system of branch libra- 
ries, and serves as a focal point for the accu- 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of 
current library literature 


library activity, particularly as shown in 


mulation of data which will aid in the estab- 
lishment of such a system 

“A further example of the way the library 
is reaching out to meet the needs of the com 
munity is seen in the series of exhibits of 
books advised as Christmas gifts for children 
For a number of years such exhibits have 
been held in the library building, but this 
year they have also been taken to the Decem 
ber meetings of about a dozen parents’ asso 
ciations thruout the city where talks on the 
books included have been given by the chil- 
dren’s librarian and her assistant. The order- 
ing of books exhibited has been simplified by 
printed forms which are sent by the library 
to the local book dealer whom the parent 
decides to patronize. <A similar exhibit of 
books for boys and a talk by the librarian 
formed part of the ‘Good Book Week’ at the 
local Y. M. C. A. Comment overheard at the 
book store counters show that these messages 
have been effective and appreciated.” 


BULLETINS 

The co-operative publication of Syracuse 
Libraries Bulletin by the three principal li- 
braries of that city, started in November, 
1916, is repeated in the February number, and 
is a most commendable undertaking. The 
November number gave a list of all the libra- 
ries in Syracuse, their librarians, resources, 
etc. In the mew one a co-operative list of 
special subjects represented in the Syracuse 
libraries, indicating after each the library or 
libraries in which the subject is best presented, 
precedes the lists of new books bought by the 
three libraries, and should be a very useful 
feature. 


CLEARING HOUSES--For 

ACTIVITIES 

A “clearing house for civic and social activ- 
ities” has been started by the Ohio Institute 
for Public Efficiency in Columbus, Ohio, and 
is described by R. E. Miles, the director of the 
institute, in an article in the December num- 
ber of Special Libraries. The clearing house 
is one of the functions of a department of 
social service which has just been organized 
and which will begin its active work July 1. 
The work of the clearing house will be spe- 
cially devoted to gathering material concern- 
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ing the activities particularly prominent in 
Ohio and will endeavor “(1) to gather such 
reports as are available in much the same way 
as municipal and reference libraries, and (2) 
to list the organizations which have been or 
are at work upon a common problem even 
when no reports have been compiled or are 
available. The information is to be gained 
thru questionnaires sent out several times a 
year and thru the reports issued by the several 
organizations. By means of suitable filing 
and cross reference arrangements, this ma- 
terial will in course of time afford a fairly 
comprehensive view of (1) the kinds of civic 
and social activities which are being carried 
on in a given place, and (2) the places where 
a common civic or social activity is being 
carried on.” 

The department of which this is a branch 
has been established at the request of social 
workers of Ohio for the purpose of centraliz- 
ing social effort in the state and avoiding 
duplication of effort and overhead expense 
thru a multiplication of organizations. 


CLIPPINGS 

Keeping an index that finds clippings. Henry 
M. Wood. Factory, Jan., 1917. p. 136-144. 

The filing system described in this article 
is based upon the card index. “For personal 
use,” says Mr. Wood, “a card index may be 
made a record of anything that may come in 
handy at some future time. Miscellaneous 
bits of information, formulas, and small 
clippings can frequently be embodied com- 
pletely on the card. . . . Articles dealing espe- 
cially with your work can be conveniently in- 
dexed and referred to either in the general 
magazine or in a book of clippings. Ad- 
vertisements of distinctly new and improved 
machines indexed in a similar manner are 
often desirable.” Books are indexed under 
their general subject headings and often it is 
advantageous to make an abstract of a book 
or long article and file the abstract. As pub- 
lished indexes cover general references Mr. 
Wood indexes only those topics which are 
of personal interest 

In order that the system be most efficient 
and compact, the card index must be used in 
conjunction with some convenient means of 
filing clippings. Envelopes filed as index 
cards, the vertical letter file, scrap books into 
which clippings are pasted were found unsatis- 
factory; two sizes of loose leaf binders have 
proved best suited to the system. The sizes 
used are those of the majority of standard 
magazines, nine by twelve inches and six by 
nine inches. “To prepare a clipping for the 
binder,” explains Mr. Wood, “I tear off the 
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outside covers of the magazine, pry open and 
remove the wire staples and take out such 
leaves as contain the desired articles. Unless 
the article clipped is continued piecemeal on 
different pages scattered thru the magazine, 
no extra work is required except to paste the 
edges of the several pages together and punch 
them. Tough fibre covers, each with two 
holes punched at the left edge, constitute the 
binders. Clippings are punched to correspond 
and held in place by long-shanked flat-headed 
paper fasteners clinched by a washer.” The 
chief value of the binders is that they are 
flexible, and the number of clippings which can 
be accommodated depends only upon the 
length of the paper fasteners used. 

The clippings are numbered consecutively as 
they are inserted in the file. “The index will 
locate the clipping by page number. It is con- 
venient to use but one serial number for each 
clipping, no matter how many pages the 
clipping may contain, placing the serial num- 
ber in red ink at the top of every right-hand 
page.” Material can be interpolated by using 
decimal numbering; new clippings inserted be- 
tween 74 and 75 would be numbered 74.5 and 
74.6. The binders are also designated by con- 
secutive numbers. 

The card index bears the number of the 
binder as well as the page number of the 
clipping, the subject heading which is written 
in red ink at the top, the author's title of the 
article, the author’s name, the name of the 
magazine or book in which the article is found, 
the date or volume, the page number, and the 
approximate length of the article. <A _ brief 
outline on the index card of the nature of the 
article is desirable in judging its probable 
value for reference. The general methods of 
indexing are those commonly employed in 
public libraries. 


DIRECTORIES IN LIBRARIES 

More and more emphasis is being placed 
each year on the reference value of collections 
of city, trade, and telephone directories in pub- 
lic libraries, and annual reports are beginning 
to contain notes, as did Buffalo’s for 1916, of 
the deposit in the public library by a directory 
publishing company of a collection of direc- 
tories covering many cities. As far back as 
1905 Mr. Dana foresaw their value and pur- 
chased 74 for the Newark Public Library, as 
he tells elsewhere in this issue, and to-day he 
has over 700 on his library shelves. 

Example the variety of information 
which a modern city directory contains is re- 
vealed by a study of the huge volume which 
contains the data for New York City. All 
the great industries of the country are in one 
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way or another represented in New York, and 
consequently recorded in the city directory. 

Up to 1913 the directory had been only al- 
phabetically compiled, but in 1914, when the 
R. L. Polk Company succeeded as publishers 
of this— America’s oldest directory (estab- 
lished in 1786), they inaugurated a radical 
change, by combining in one great volume the 
former city directory and adding a complete 
business, professional and trade directory, 
thus doubling its reference value. In this busi- 
ness section of the new consolidated New 
York city directory, all names of business or 
professional people which appear in the alpha- 
betical part, are again printed, but they are 
now compiled by classifications according to 
business, trade or profession. There are over 
7000 such listings, while the alphabetical sec- 
tion holds about 1,200,000 names. 

This directory also contains important cor- 
poration and copartnership data— giving in 
connection with all incorporated companies 
the state where incorporated and names of 
the officers, while firms, trade-names and part- 
nerships are followed by names of the partners 
or proprietors. 

A special “Miscellaneous department” con- 
tains a complete street directory and full in- 
formation about the organization of all city, 
state and federal government departments lo- 
cated in New York. 


ENCINEERS—CO-OPERATION WITH 

Co-operation between libraries and the en- 
gineering profession. Kennetli Walker. Spec. 
Libs., Dec., 1916. p. 167-170. 

Acdress before the Special Libraries Associ- 
ation at Asbury Park, June 30, 1916. 

“To summarize then there should be (1) a 
committee chosen from this Association with 
a possible advisory or consulting committee 
of interested engineers, (2) this committee 
should work on a roster of sponsored libra- 
ries, (3) there should be published a list of 
the sponsored libraries and distributed widely 
and effectively, (4) the publication of an in- 
dex of at least the important works of each 
collection, (5) a suitable code of inter-opera- 
tion, (6) education of the clientele in the use 
of the service which will partly come under 
the heading of publicity, (7) the consideration 
of the introduction into engineering schools of 
instruction in library practice based on prac- 
tice, now followed two years with satisfactory 
results by Mr. Hendry of Pratt Institute Li- 
brary, in exchange for the unorganized in- 
structions and problems now carried on in 
certain engineering schools, (9) rounding up 
of all additional information as previously 
mentioned, (10) well directed publicity.” 
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European ON BRiT:SH LIBRARIES 

War finance and public libraries. George 
T. Shaw. Lib. Assn. Rec., Apr., 1916 Pp 
139-145. 

This paper was read at the annual meeting 
of the N. W. Branch of the L. A. at Bolton, 
on Jan. 26, 1016. In August, 1915, the 
Local Government Board issued a _ circular 
recommending economy in expendityre on 
such objects as parks, recreation grounds, 
libraries, etc.; in considering this circular, the 
Council of the Library Association expressed 
approval of it, but also the “earnest hope that 
nothing will be done to impair the efficiency 
and usefulness of public libraries, which have 
been established after much effort and at a 
comparatively small cost to local authorities.” 
And Mr. Shaw here urges librarians to give 
wider publicity to the motion of the Council, 
which was carried unanimously 

War has never suppressed libraries, but has 
rather made their creatién a necessity and 
stimulated their development. The British 
Museum was opened in the middle of the 
Seven Years’ War. Among other libraries 
founded in wartime are the Liverpool Lyceum 
Library and the Birmingham Old Library; 
the need for the Atheneum, Liverpool, was 
caused by the Napoleonic wars and the Irish 
rebellion. Following the Napoleonic wars 
with their after-effects of suffering, came 
great educational development, preparing the 
way for the Public Libraries Act and, later, 
the demand for Foster’s Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1870. Since there is a “similarity 
between the rate supporting the public library 
of to-day and the subscription which sup 
ported the proprietary libraries of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries,” there cannot 
possibly be more need now than then for cur- 
tailment of library expenditure It is practi 
cally a voluntary rate, levied for something 
which the people require 

Nor is the library a pure luxury. Mr. Shaw 
asserts, as one illustration, “in our reference 
library at Liverpool (I refer to the Picton 
Reading-room), where no fiction is issued, and 
where even in wartime we issue an average 
of 500 volumes per day, 80 per cent. of those 
issues are directly connected with the trades, 
professions, or occupations which provide the 
people who are making the researches—and 
many others—with their means of subsist 
ence.” Public libraries also collect informa- 
tion for the future. False economy regarding 
books on trade and technical subjects will 
handicap the country for the commercial war 
which will follow the declaration of peace; 
“the two nations which are England’s most 
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dangerous rivals for the commerce of the 
world are the two that have been and are 
most lavish in their expenditure on library 
administration, viz. America and Germany. 
Nor should library work now be discouraged 
among the children or among those who for- 
merly spent their time in pursuit of pleasure 
in public houses that are now closed more 
hours than they are open.” 


Public library reconstruction and co-opera- 
tion with the libraries of allied countries. 
Librarian and Book World, Oct., 1916. p. 42-45. 

The subject of reconstruction of public libra- 
ries in England is before the Reconstruction 
Committee. The article which is here digested 
contains suggestions of the way in which 
British libraries may be improved from au 
educational standpoint and from the point of 
view of commerce. “There are three or four 
libraries in the country,” reads the article, 
“already making tentative efforts to be useful 
in a practical way to local business houses. 
But the system should be extended to all libra- 
ries, as well as in those libraries in which it 
is already in existence to a limited extent. 
It should be possible for any business man to 
make application at his local library for infor- 
mation of any kind with the certainty of ob- 
taining it. But the smaller center— 
‘smaller’ being used to denote the demand and 
not the actual population served—must be able 
to obtain information from the nearest large 
center. Each local library must make special 
provision of books on all local industries. . . . 
A model ‘technical collection,’ selected by a 
committee of practical experts under govern- 
ment auspices should be available for all libra- 
ries. A central circulating reference library 
should be established as soon as possible to 
be ready at the end of the war. Home and 
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requiring specific facts. Strenuous efforts 
should also be made to reduce the supply of 
fiction, “perhaps even to prohibit the issue of 
adult fiction,” and to increase the provision of 
trade and professional and educational peri- 
odical publications. 

“The changes or developments outlined in 
the foregoing may be brought about in one of 
the three following ways: (a) By the forma- 
tion of a government department; (6) By the 
formation of an inter-departmental office of 
the local government board. (So far as gov- 
ernment takes official notice of libraries it is 
done thru the local government board); (c) 
By a system of subsidies or book grants. (The 
best example of this system is to be found in 
Ontario.) ... 

“There are many directions in which co-op- 
eration can take place between the libraries 
of this country [Great Britain] and the Allies 
Five stand out prominently, however: (1) 
The formation of national library systems in 
allied countries on a plan combining the ad- 
vantages of the systems of this country and 
America; the adoption for the libraries of this 
country of certain features from the libraries 
of foreign countries (notably the trade libra- 
ries of Paris, the provision of museums and 
trade exhibition of immediate local interest) ; 
(2) The exchange of librarians and assistants 
between this country and the countries of our 
Allies with the object of improving the institu- 
tions and the profession in all such countries; 
(3) The exchange of books as desired between 
all the allied countries; (4) The regular per- 
manent exchange of lists of publications and 
other information of use in the general scheme 
already outlined; (5) The institution of a sys- 
tem of exchange information of all kinds be- 
tween library and library by direct means, 
i. e. definite questions; by indirect means, 


foreign language collections, both practical such as pamphlet, journal, or periodical.” ; 
and literary, should be formed, together with ia : 
collections of foreign business books in all 7 


languages.” A government pamphlet should 
be issued dealing with library needs and un- 
developed possibilities. 

In the extension of “extra” local library 
activity, the writer suggests a system of “car- 
avan libraries” for rural districts similar to 
the traveling libraries in use in the United 
States. Further extension might be effected 
by regarding public libraries as centers or 
bureaus in touch with consular trade offices, 
boards of trade, foreign trade offices, etc. 
They would act as distributing centers for the 
infermation published by these various offices 
and would obtain foreign and national infor- 
mation from these offices for local applicants 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIES 

Social work and the written record. L. 
Stanley Jast. Lib. Assn. Rec., My., 1916. 
p. 215-218. 

There is need in England for a properly 
organized collection of written material cov- 
ering every phase of social work. A depart- 
ment of municipal record should be estab- 
lished, wherein any individual or corporation 
could find out, thru classified reports, just 
what is being done for social betterment 
thruout the country, on the Continent, and 
in America. A trained librarian should be in 
charge of this municipal and social reference 
library; he should be prepared to give out 
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facts, not opinions, in the briefest form pos- 
sible. Organized municipal reference libra- 
ries on the lines suggested are found in New 
York, Chicago, and many other American 
cities. 


PARCEL POST BOOK DELIVERY 

By co-operation between the postmaster of 
St. Louis and the Public Library, an effort 
is being made to deliver with special prompt- 
ness books ordered by parcel post from the 
library. The post office now sends a special 
wagon to the library for such books twice a 
day—at 10 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. In the case of 
orders received by the library before 10 a. m., 
books will be delivered by parcel post to those 
who ask for them before the end of the same 
day. For orders received prior to 5.30 p. m., 
the books will be delivered in the early morn- 
ing mail. Special labels bearing the words 
“Books from the Public Library” will be 
placed on all packages, and post office em- 
ployes will have orders to handle such material 
promptly. This applies, of course, to books 
that are on the shelves when the order arrives. 
In case the book ordered should not be on the 
sheives, the order will be placed on the waiting 
list and delivery will be made in the order of 
application. 

Persons using the parcel post service must 
leave a small deposit for postage. 

The post office is also trying the experiment 
of circularizing the city at its own expense 
with regard to the facilities offered by the 
library for the circulation of books thru the 
parcel post. The circulars will be delivered 
by the carriers with the mail over a designated 
region of the city. If statistics show the par- 
cel post use of books has been materially in- 
creased over this region, the rest of the city 
will be circularized in the same manner. 


Wibltograpbical Wotes 


Glenn W. Starkey, state superintendent of 
schools in Maine, has issued a pamphlet 
describing the scope of high school libraries, 
together with a suggested list of books. Copies 
of this pamphlet may be had on request to the 
State Superintendent of Schools at Augusta. 


The New York State Bureau of Municipal 
Information, after eight months of existence, 
has published a report describing its organiza- 
tion and facilities for service and the work 
it has already been able to accomplish, under 
the title, “New York State’s co-operative 
plans for securing municipal data.” 


In the revised edition of the October, 1916, 
issue of The Normal School Pulletin of 
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Eastern Illinois State Normal School (located 
at Charleston, Ill.) is printed the list of “Ma- 
terial on geography which may be obtained 
free or at small cost,” compiled by Mary J. 
Booth, the librarian. A copy of the Bulletin 
will be sent free of charge to anyone applying 
to the school for it. 


The “Educational directory for 1916-1917” 
has been issued by the federal Bureau of 
Education as bulletin, 1916, no. 43. In addi- 
tion to the usual information, this year’s di- 
rectory gives a list of business managers in 
cities of over 25,000 population and a list of 
chief medical inspectors or school health offi 
cers in cities of over 25,000 population. The 
list of librarians of public and school libraries, 
introduced for the first time last year, is 
continued 

A useful list of the most important technical 
journals tc be found in the various libraries 
in the city of Cleveland was compiled by the 
publicity department of the National Carbon 
Company and issued in booklet form last year 
Ten libraries are covered, and the entry under 
each magazine title shows the completeness of 
the file in each library in which the magazine 
may be found. The library of the National 
Carbon Company contains a very good collec 
tion of technical books and current technical 
journals, and it is open during business hours 
to any technical worker. 


In “Planning the library for protection and 
service,” the Art Metal Construction Company 
has brought together in attractive form a large 
number of interesting views and floor plans 
of libraries of various sorts. Two articles by 
librarians—“Planning a library building with 
reference to efficiency of administration,” by 
F. L. D. Goodrich, reference librarian of the 
University of Michigan, and “Arrangement 
and equipment of a medium-sized library,” by 
Helen Hutchinson, librarian of the American 
Medical Association in Chicago—are other 
valuable features of this 48-page pamphlet 
While the catalog is primarily intended, of 
course, to illustrate the varied uses and the 
good qualities of Art Metal stacks and other 
library furniture and equipment, which are 
shown with detailed working drawings, the 
reference value of these library illustrations 
and articles will make the pamphlet worth its 
purchase price to many libraries not in im- 
mediate reed of any added equipment. 


Under the auspices of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association the State Reading Circle 
Board has issued the 1916-17 reading list for 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ and Young People’s 
Reading Circles. The reading circles consti- 
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P , ) re) Thrift and economy; a select list of books relating 
tute a carefully planned effort to extend t to small farming, herb growing, cookery, food, etc 


teachers and to the general population, thru (In Readers’ Guide {of the Norwich, Eng., P. L.], 
the teachers and school children, the benefits 
adi ileox, rley ernon ropical agriculture. 
of books and reading. Because it is impos- Appleton, 1916. 12 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 
sible for the individual teacher to evaluate 4) cx, 
all the educational books which are published, Thomas, Helen M. Outline for study of Alaska, 
a selected list of professional reading for agen Nee = Mich. Lib. Bull., Sept.- 
teachers is included in the pamphlet. The 
reading advised for boys and girls has been 7 gy ye Lancey. American literature 
6 : . acti “ . in Spain. New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 56 p 
chosen in hopes of counteracting the prac bibl. $1.50 n. (Columbia Univ. studies in English 
tical” in education and combating trashy read- and comparative literature.) 
ing. In addition to the reading lists, this  Awerrcawa 
<6- amphlet contains the regulations o Americana; books and prints. Philadelphia 
So-page pa gu f State House Book Shop, 1916. 96 p. (Catalogue 
and general information about the reading “D,” 1916. §43 items.) 
circles’ organization. Americana. New York: Heartman’s. jo p 
a (Heartman’s auction, no. 64. 375 items.) 
The Ark book catalog no. 163; Americana. Eliza- 
LIBRARY ECONOMY beth, N. J.: Noah F. Morrison. 32 p. (3500-47024 
Amertcan Lipeary Institute items.) 

American Library Institute. Atlantic City meet- Bibliographical, historical, and commercial notes 
ing, 1916; Papers and Proceedings. A. L. A. Pub for the Americana collector. New York: Charles 
Board, 1916. 187 p. $2. F. Heartman. 24 p. 

Beirisn Museum Lierary 2 Catalogue of the private library of the late Dr. 

Rawlings, Gertrude Burford. The British Museum Robert A. Blood .. . [and] Hon. Patrick A. Collins. 
Library. White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co Boston: C. F. Libbie & Co. 115 p. (1687 items.) 

_ 23! P- {3 p. bibl.] $1.25. Catalogue of a portion of the private library of the 
NEBRASKA LIBRARIES late John J. Currier, Esq . .; American history 

Co-ordination of state supported library activities Boston: C. F. Libbie & Co. 132 p. (1732 items.) 
in Lincoln [Neb.]. Lincoln: Nebraska L. Assn., Catalogue of books and pamphlets relating to 
191 it p. American history and genealogy. Kansas City, Mo 

RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES Wm. H. Murray. 24 p. (Jan., 1917. 609 items.) 
GENERAL Catalogue . . . on American history. New York 

Catratocur of . . . books, including bibliography, Scott & O'Shaughnessy, Inc. 61 p. (No. 30— 
classics, English history and literature, European 1917. 582 items.) : 
history and literature, fine arts, Ireland co Confidential correspondence of Robert Morris. 
don: Bernard Quaritch, 1916. 130 p. 1s. (No. 347. Philadelphia. Stan V. Henkels. 208 p. (Catalogue 
1737 items.) no. 1183. 464 items. Contains text of letters and 

Catalogue of books relating to historical and_ bio several facsimiles.) 
graphical subjects, topography and economics. Edin- Extraordinary collection of Americana consigned 
burgh: John Grant. s6 p. (Feb, 1917.) by Henry E. Huntington. New York: Anderson 
LARGE TYPE BOOKS Galleries, Inc. 114 p (No. 1269—1917. 308 

List of books in large type. (In St. Lows P. L items.) 

Mo. Bull., Jan., 1917. p. 26-37. Also printed sep Fifth annual catalog of rare and finely bound 
arately.) books; Americana . . . Napoleon and the French 
Pratt Institute Free Linrary. The Alcove at the Revolution. Minneapolis: Powers, 1916. 60 p. (561 

. library and the books to be found there. 64 p items.) 

10 ¢ Gray’s catalogue of Americana. London: Henry 
SHORT STORIES Gray. 47 p. (American catalogue, no. to—part 5.) 

Drury, F. K. W., comp. A list of short stories Rare books . . . including early travels and books 
and tales. H. W. Wilson Co., 1916. 12 p. 10 ¢.; on the Colonial period, the war of the Revolution 
100, $2. and the American Indians. New York: The Ander. 

U. S. Concress. Senate Library. Catalogue of the son Galleries, 1916. 78 p. (No. 1263. 680 items.) 
library of the United States Senate. Washington: Scarce Americana and miscellaneous literature 
Govt. Prtg. Off. 824 p. New York: Walpole Galleries. 52 p. (No. 39. 583 

FOR SPECIAL CLASSES items.) 

CuTLpREN F Western Americana. (In Jowa Journal of History 

Brooklyn Public Library Books for boys and and Politics, Jan., 1917. p. 122-126.) 
girls appreved by the . library, for use in its 


children’s rooms. 4 ed. 1916. 127 p. 
Cleveland Public Library Children’s Dept. Betten, Francis Sales. The ancient world, from 


Seventy-five books ¢ adventure for boys and girls the earliest times to 800 A.D. Boston: Allyn & 
White Plains, N H. W. Wilson Co 1o Pp Bacon, 1916. bibls. $r. 
10 ¢. special fer quantities Avsontus, Decimus Macnus 
A list of books for little folks, boys and girls and Byrne, Sister Marie José. Prolegomena to an edi. 
young people. (In Bull. of the Haverhill P. L., tion of the works of Decimus Magnus Ausonius 
Jan., 1917. p. 2-8 New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 191° rt p. bibl 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES $1.25 n. 
ACCOUNTING li Boston 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston. The port of 
‘ or ngiand. oston: Nat. Shawmu ank, 
ADAMSON LAW 
Bureau of Railway Economics—Library. List of 1916. 6 p. bibl. gratis. 
references to books and articles on the Adamson (CAROLS 
Law of September, 1916. 19 typewritten p. Hutchins, Rev. Charles Lewis, comp. and ed 
AGRICULTURE Carols old and new for use at Christmas and_ other 
Grim, James S. Elementary agriculture. Boston: Seasons of the Christian year. Boston: Parish 
Allyn & Bacon, 1916. bibls. $1.25. Chcir, 1916. 4 p. bibl. $4. (1000 copies.) 
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CHILDREN 
fire, G. E., comp Autobiographies of child 
hood. (In Bull. of Bibi., Jan., 1917. p. 121-122 
Gowen, Herbert Henry An outline history o 
China. Boston: Sherman, French, 1916. 4 p. bib! 
$1.75 n. 
Com MERCE 
U. S. Federal Trade Commission 
American export trade. 
Off., 19016. 5 p. bibl. 


Report on ¢ 
operation in Washington 
Govt. Prtg 
DesBaTING 
Phelps, Edith M.. comp. Debaters’ 
White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co., 
$1 n. (Debaters’ handbook series.) 
DocTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
Stephens, Alida M List of 
dissertations printed in 1915. 
Prtg. Off., 1916. p 20 
Drama 
Kretzmann, Paul Edward. The liturgical element 
in the earliest forms of the medieval drama. Min 
neapolis: Univ. of Minnesota, 1916. 6 p. bibl 
$1. (Studies in language and literature no. 4.) 
Quinn, Arthur Hobson, ed. Representative Amer 
ican plays. Century Co. 6 p. bibl. $2.75 n. 
E1cit-HOUR WORKING DAY 
Bureau of Railway Economics—Library. List of 
references relating to the eight-hour day and to 
limitations of working hours in the United States 
with special reference to railway labor. jo type 
written p. 
ELectricity 
Pernot, Frederick Eugene. 
sient currents in coupled electrical circutts. 
ley: Univ. of California, 1916. bibl. $1. 
in engineering.) 
Grorcta—H story 
Bibliography of the Georgia Historical Society, 
with list of unpublished manuscripts. (In Annals 
of the society, for the year ending Feb. 16, 1916.) 
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The Open Round Table 
WHO HAS THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN? 
Editor Library Journal 
Does anyone know where a file of the Man- 
chester Guardian for the ’60’s and '7o’s may 
be consulted ? 


Truly yours, 

UNpERHILL, Associate Librarian. 
Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
NICKNAME INDEXES TO FEDERAL. STATUTES 
Editor Library 

In connection with your article on page 156 
of the February issue relating to the “Nick- 
name index” of the New York Public Library, 
I might call attention to the Index Analysis 
of Federal Statutes compiled by G. W. Scott 
and M. G. Beaman, Washington, 1908, in 
which popular names of U. S. acts are in- 
cluded in the index, and which also on page 
1367 and following gives a complete list of 
popular names applied to such acts with refer- 
ences to where text may be found. For ex- 
ample, both the Carey Act and the Bowman 
Act mentioned in this notice are included in 
this index. 


Journal 


Very truly yours, 
Cari P. P. Virz, Second Vice Librarian 
Cleveland Public Library. 
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INDEX 
Editor Library Journal 

I desire to call attention to a publication 
announced by the Architects’ Supply and Pub- 
lishing Company of New York, entitled 
“Apartment houses of the metropolis.” 

The advertising put out by the company 
conveys the impression that this is a new 
work which they “have now ready,” and states 
that “no publication of a similar nature has 
ever been attempted.” 

We ordered a copy and have discovered 
that the book is merely a reprint of a work 
issued in 1908 by the Hesselgren Publishing 
Company, the only change being the omission 
of the date from the title page and of the 
copyright entry from the back of same 

Georce W. Futrer, Librartan 

Spokane Public Library. 


“REVISION THAT DOES 
Editor Library Journal 

The so-called revision of the American 
Encyclopedia, with a copyright date of 1914, 
has just come to our attention. This is being 
sold on an absolute misrepresentation of the 
facts, and is absolutely not a revision except 
that it includes in a comparatively small num- 
ber of places a few slight revisions made in 
the plates and some additional articles. The 
pages are not numbered, but, in the 1914 print, 
are page for page like those in the 1907 print 
up to and including the article “Acheron,” a 
matter of some sixty pages. We then find 
inserted four columns and a full-page portrait 
of Edward G. Acheson, an absurd amount of 
space, which places the work open to suspicion 
of inserting biographical articles for remu- 
neration. Then succeed a number of pages 
printed from the same plates as were those in 
the earlier work. Even for the article on 
“aero-locomotion” the old plates have been 
utilized, followed by a new long article on 
the “aeroplane,” and a slightly lengthened arti- 
cle on “aero-statics,” so written as to permit 
of the old plates being utilized for the suc- 
ceeding articles. 

The article on American literature in the 
earlier print, signed by Edward Everett Hale, 
is lifted bodily, but without the signature 
Towards the end of this article one inch of 
text was omitted and another inch of new 
matter substituted 

The article on Woodrow Wilson begins as 
in the earlier work, characterizes him as an 
American educator and historian, and ends 
with the fact that he was elected to the Presi- 
dency November §, 1912 

The article on Cleveland has had no revision 
except two substitutions of 1910 census figures 


NOT REVISE 
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for those of 1900, and at that one of these 
changes is incorrect. It speaks of buildings long 
since torn down and omits numerous buildings 
erected for years. It names streets by names 
discontinued more than twelve years ago. The 
figures for Western Reserve University are 
fifteen years old. The Cleveland Public Li- 
brary is credited with a collection one-third 
of its present size. The article is signed by a 
prominent Clevelander, who, however, has not 
had an opportunity to revise the article con- 
tributed by him for the earlier publication, 
and it is thus also an injustice to him. 

It is an extreme case of misrepresentation, 
particularly dangerous in that they trade upon 
the reputation of the earlier edition and the 
names of Frederick Converse Beach and the 
Scientific American, ~ 

Very truly yours, 
Cart P. P. Vitz, 
Second Vice-Librarian. 
Library, Cleveland, O. 
TEST AGAIN 


Cleveland Publi 
THE CATALOGING 
Editor Library Journal: 

The note on the A. L. A. cataloging test at 
Yale and Columbia, in the February Lisrary 
JOURNAL, gives me an opportunity to empha- 
size a few points in regard to the test. 

First, I wish to say that the reason for not 
mentioning the names of the various libraries 
was that objections to publicity had been 
raised in a couple of quarters. It would cer- 
tainly have been better if the identity of the 
libraries had been publicly stated. 

A test of this kind, in order to give real 
results, should in each case be made with ma- 
terial representative of the libraries making 
the test. Here the chairman was overruled by 
the committee; it was thought that what we 
wanted was to find out how the “average” 
book was treated in a number of different 
libraries, and how much it cost libraries of 
different types to catalog the “average” book 
Of course, there is no such thing as the “aver- 
age” book; there are difficult books and there 
are easy books. The hunt for the average 
book resulted in most libraries taking easy 
hooks. And the fact that some libraries de- 
liberately did not follow the suggestion of the 
committee in this respect tended to vitiate the 
whole result of the test. This fact was most 
clearly brought out in the case of the univer- 
sity libraries, and this group was for that very 
reason selected by us for presentation at the 
Catalog Section. 

The group of large public library systems 
showed a much greater uniformity; where 
the result showed low or high cost this seemed 
to be really inherent in the system in vogue 
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in the library in question, either permanently or 
temporarily. This group of libraries will be 
studied by the senior class of the New York 
State Library School and it should show more 
definite results than the study of the university 
libraries. Still, I am glad to know that the 
opinion of both Miss Prescott and Miss Hyde 
bears out my contention that the test, even as 
it was conducted, was of value to the libraries 
that took part in it. I am sure it will not be 
without value to other libraries. One thing 
must be remembered: this test cannot be taken 
as indicating that work can be done all the 
year round and in any library at the lowest 
cost shown. Only for the reason that there 
are always perfectly legitimate interruptions 
that were taken into account and eliminated 
during the test, at least in some libraries. A 
test of this kind should certainly not be con- 
ducted as a race. 

One member of the committee seems to be 
afraid that someone has or might have taken 
the final conclusion as an endorsement by the 
committee, of the organization at Yale. That 
conclusion, drawn in~my paper before the 
Cataloging Section, was my own personal 
opinion. But I am convinced that here lies 
one way to obtain better results, by which I 
do not mean necessarily lower cost. It may 
mean that. It will certainly mean more origi- 
nal research and more independent work on 
the part of the rank and file of assistants, and 
therefore a greater interest in the work o 
their part. It will probably mean more alert 
ness on the part of the revisers, and less ox 
casion for original research on their part 
But if such a method will have more educa- 
tional value to the individual assistant, is not 
that for the good of the library and for the 
profession as a whole? Here is a problem fo: 
the Institute. 

Axset G. S. Josepuson 


Library Calendar 


April 9-10. Ontario Library Association. An 
nual meeting, Toronto. 

May 3-4. Mississippi Library Associatior 
Second annual meeting, Columbus. 

May 14. Pennsylvania Library Club. 

May 25-26. Maine Library Association. An 
nual meeting, Kittery. 

June 4-9. California Library 
Annual meeting, Hollywood 
Angeles. 

June 21-27. American Library Association 
Annual conference, Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 17-22. New York Library Association 
Library week, Lakewood Farm Inn, Roser 
Sullivan county. 


Association 
Hotel, Los 


d 
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British Columbia Legislative Library, Victoria, B.C. 


Snead Standard Stack with Solid Paneled Ends; Extra Wide 
Bottom Shelves; Booklift in Stack Compartment; Ornamental 
Railings and Facia; Marble Flooring and Stair Treads. 


Let Us Solve Your Book Storage Problems 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Inc. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) = TORONTO, ONTARIO 


— 
i 
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A Typewriter Exceptional 


Pi for the Librarian 


THE MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


For Beautiful Work — Beyond Compare. For Personal Work — IDEAL. 


Features — TWO sets of type in each machine; hundreds to select from 
and every known language and science. Special Library Type Sets. 


Instantly Interchangeable — **Just Turn the Knob’’ 


Visible writing. Index card writing without bending card. Special Miniature 
Type for card records and personal correspondence. Compact. Portable. 
Most Librarians use it. Catalogue for the asking. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
539 EAST 69th STREET, AT EAST RIVER NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


14 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


| peeenpenrns QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to : 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. ' 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always j 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as forthe sale of their 
publications. 


( DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

bie H IGG INS’ { PHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London ‘ 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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P QUALITY AND SERVICE IN 


BOOKBINDING ror LIBRARIES at MINIMUM COST 


Our magazine holders are the simplest and best on the market at a price that will surprise you 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 


H. SOTHERAN CoO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its - nt ae cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 
reinforce 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 


2 West 45th St. 
24 Bedtord St., Strand Just west of 5th Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


3 
| 
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The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


@ Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


@ The magazine is not mutilated in any way, and the 
printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly. 


Send for illustrated catalog giving full description 


GAYLORD BROS. 


506'. South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one nick or anumber of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 


Wo. G. Jounston & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 


with the “ Magazine Thief "' and the old numbers look as good as *‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


HE py WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T IMPLEST Cotgnatese of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


OHIO LIBRARY BINDERY C0. EMPIRE LIBRARY BINDERY CO., Inc. 
24 NOBLE COURT INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“Nelbeo” 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 
67 TAYLOR STREET - - - ~- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Try This New Binder at Half — 
Its Regular Price 


Take advantage of our special intro 
ductory o offer to Lierary JOURNAL readers 
to secure this new greatly improved 


SPRING BINDER 
WITH THE INNER FOLDER 


convenient for quick insertion or reme o> of sheets. 
Opens and lies faton desk like a boun ok. The 


MAIL FOR SAMPLE 
Elbe File & Binder Co., 97 Reade &t., N.¥.C. 
. Enclosed find 50c (sample ice) for which please 
» $1 introds ory price send me, postpaid, one Spring Binder, Ne. 


pets withou 
118A—Regular pric 
postpaid, to cx wer handiing, postag 
Name 


ELBE FILE & BINDER CO., 97 Reade St.. NEW YORK cITy | odie 
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“BIG BEN” BINDERS 


SIMPLE —- PRACTICAL — DURABLE 


FOR THE CURRENT NUMBERS 
OF THE MAGAZINES IN YOUR 


READING ROOM 


BIGELOW BINDER CO. - 


WATER STREET - 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Russian and Yiddish | 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 


Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all infor mation 


gladly furnished 
MAX N. MAISEL Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St., 


REAL BARGAINS IN GOOD SETS 


Who wants our bargain list of good sets? 
just issued a list of over 150 very desirable sets, new 
and slightly used. Twain, Kipling, O. Henry, ‘Conrad, 
Stoddard’s Lectures, Barrie, Stevenson, etc., are 
among those described. We will be glad to send you 
the lst on request. 
Libraries. 


CAROL COX BOOK CO., 249 W. 125 St., N.Y. City 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom bouse Brokers 


16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- | 


signed to us will receive careful attention. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, | 


no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. 
and see our 50,000 rare books. 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


SCHULTE’S 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for o ur special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “ Book Wants We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 


New Catalogues just issued 
SCHULTE’S BOOK 
132 East 23rd Street $3 


LIBRARIANS: 

If you are in need of substitutes or assist- 
ants for either temporary or permanent posi- 
tions, let us know. We are ready to fill 
library positions of all kinds. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD 


STORE 
New York, N. Y. 


New York | 
We have 


Many fine bargains for Public | 


When in England call | 
BAKER’S | 
14-16 John Bright | 


BOOK STORE 


GLU po 


PAG 


FOR EMERGENCIES 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 25—August 11, 1917 
n Wee 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY 
SERVICE SCHOOL 


Riverside, California 
A ts Ready in March 
Long Course of Eleven Months 


Begins October 1, 1917 


Winter School Short Course Begins 
January 7, 1918, Eight Weeks 


“QUALITY FIRST” 


BOOK BINDING 


Twenty years’ experience for 


Public Libraries 


(All Through the Country) 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION IN WEST desired by college-bred woman 
with considerable experience in library work. Sev- 
eral languages, executive ability. Address “A.S. D.,” 
care of Library Journal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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WE make Library Bookbinding a 
Specialty and supervise all our 
k. 


wor 


Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


Y-TWO of our 1916 
graduates were librarians. 
Perhaps you would like to 
communicate with them re- 
garding their opinion of ow 


course. 


List upon request 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
149 Broadway :: New York, N. Y. 
OR 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
38 OF FILING $3 
910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 


delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 


The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 


mand the lowest possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 
New books are on our tables the day of publication. 
Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


JUST OUT 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE 


of BOOKS, 1916 


Only a limited number of this annual 


NOW READY 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE 


of BOOKS, VOL. 9 


Covenng 191] 1915.  8vo, half 


bibliography is available after supplying morocco, to match the series. $25 net. 


continuing orders. 8vo, cloth, $2 net. 


(Price to PublicLibraries, $22.50 net.) 


R. R. BOWKER CO., American Agents, New York 


NEW YORK 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 


*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N_ Y. 


BINDERS’ CLOTHS 
*Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BINDING 
*The Book pace Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, 
Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 


Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 
*Chivers Co., 911-913 Atlantic Ave., 


Brooklyn, N 
ar Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
*W_ G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*New ‘England Library Bindery Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, in. 
*Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 
“Joseph Ruzika, 106- 108 Clay Baltimore, Md. 


George H. Sand, Cincinnati, 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS MAGAZINE BINDERS. 


*The Barrett Chica; Ii. 

*Buchan Sales C Newark 

*Gaylord N.Y. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., ‘Springfield, Mass. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 


many. 
*Baker’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 
*Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*Noble and Noble, New York ks). 
*H. R. Huntting €o., 
ma Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book , a Ninth St. 
ow Market, Philadelphia. 
C. McClurg & Chicago. 
MiDewitt: Wilson’s, Inc., New York. 
*Henry Malkan, New York. 
Paul C. Patterson 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 
Max N. Maisel, N.Y. (Russian and Yiddish.) 
* Bernard Dearie, London, Eng. 
*T. E. Schulte, New York. 
*Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
*H_ Sotheran & Co., — 
*G. E. Stechert & Co., New Yor 
*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia New York. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*Snead & Co, Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 

The General Fireproo ng Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

*A. C. .McClurg Co. 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE 
TABS 
Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling 


INDEX CARDS. 


*Democratic Printin Wis. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N 
The Globe-Wernicke Ohio 


Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
®4, tn cClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 

Bree, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ns & ot 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 

nston 0., Pittsburgh, 

LADDERS. 

Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolgh St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
The Sc irog Co., West 
Yawman be Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES st OUT OF 
GUMMED PAP 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New a Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC. 


*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 

Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 

Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 

MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PAMPHLET CASES. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 
Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 


*Hammond Typewriting Co., 69th to 7oth Sts., East 
iver, N. Y. C. 


*See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


Secondhand and New. 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th N. Y. City. for Catalogue 


BEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of beoks noteworthy im poiat 
of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


i Ninth Stret, Brook! N. Y¥. 
Anderson, John W. St, New bs 


| ~ 1 other dealers | 
Brentano’ Booksel Importers 
Foreign Booka Fitth Ave. and St., New 
Burnham Antique Book Boston, Mass. 
by, J. W., Albany, N. or stock of 
i “4 “the World. 


Chivers Book Binds ag nders and 


Cleveland: Americana, 
Geography, erlodical Sets, cws- 


Clar 188 West St., New York. 
Crawford, A. th and St. Louis, Mo. 
Foley, P. Bese Be Boston, Mass. 
Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural His- 


Goodi speed’ Bookshe Park St. 
‘ar 
Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexi maton An Ave.. | New York. 


H h: G. it. N. 
ericana. 
Huntting, The 


Hudson Bo 
ngfi id, M 
Chas. » 385 Washin 
p tore), St., 


Leary, Stuart & oC (Lear 
Lemcke & B est at arth St., i York. 


Liebeck, 
McClurg, A. é. 
Stationers. pai. = -2a1 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, wis E. t., Chicago. 
ilson’s, jo ‘Church New York, 
blishers’ ye Old, New and Rare 
Subscription Sets. 
McGirr’s State House Book ‘ h St., 
ver. Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McVey, John Jos., 1229 ie 
(Americana, General History, Se 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 
Matthews, L. S., & Co. 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 
The Morris Book Shop, 2 North Wabash Ave., Chi- 


Ti. 
Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, 2 
Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N Clark AG Chicago, Tt Ii. 
Preston & Rounds Providence, R. I. 
Putnam's Sons, G. Publishers, 2 West 4sth 
New York; 2 Tedford St., Strand, Londo 
brary sows, a West New 
4 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
Robinson. ‘> R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Rosenbach 1320 Walnut 
nh English Lit. Mas., 
Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East a3d 
(Americana, General Literature, New Yor 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
w, Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-Print 
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